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CASSELL’S 


Picturesque Australasia 


SYDNEY: THE CITY. 

'Zhe Approaches to the City— The Heads— The Harbour— The GaMens— Public Buildings— Hyde Park— Captain 
Cook’s Statue— The Streets— Stoam Trams— fitt and George Streets— New Post Office- Chinese Quarter 
—Circular Quay— History of Sydney Cove— The Tank Stream— The Town Hall— Peel Market. 


T here arc two priiicipal approaches to Sydney, the one by 
sea, the other by land, 'rhe express from Melbourne runs 
through, by way of Albiu-y, in less than twenty hours, and for 
thAse who suffer from sea-sickness the railway journey has its 
advantages. The entrance into Sydney by rail, is, hawever, 
dull, flat, and unprofitable; whereas the approach by sea is 
full of interest, and creates a delight which can never bo 
forgotten. Tlio North arai South Heads of Sydney Harbour 
stand separated by a mile of troubled waters. Oif the south 
the grey and yellow sandstone cliffs of the coast trend to a 
point of little altitude, while the North ‘ Head is a bold wid 
almost perpendicular cliff, conspicuous at a great distance because 
of its height imd its peculiarly uncompromising appearance. As the 
incoming vessel enters the Heads Her bow points directly towards 
another bold rOoky point only some three-quarters of d mile* distant from the South 
Head. This .is Middle Hoad, the southern point of t^e ^tiAnce to Mjddle Harbour. To 
anyone looking in from the outude ooean, this last-mentioned headland appears to .mark 
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the limit of the land-locked waters, and it was this fact, probably, that le4 Captain Cook 
to pass over the plaog of small importance. Once inside the Heads* a •wide and* 

• i^parently endless expanse of waters is disclosed, and as th^ vessel steams along the 

channel to tho south ahd w&t, innumerable wooded headhuids, with thoir corrdi^KViding 
bay% are passed in qpick successiun. • 4 

. No words can fitly* describe tho wonders of this magnificent scene ; no pencij 

^ adoquaflely peture its beauty. Anthony Trollope, writing of it, says : “ I despair of 
Ming able to convey to any reader my own idea of •the beauty of Sydney Harboiu:.* I 
have se«n nothing equal to it in tho way of land-locked scenery ; nothing second to it. 
Dublin Bay, thq Bay of Spozia, Now York, and the Cove of Cork, are all picturesquely 
fine. Bantry Bay, wth its norfks of sea running up to Glongariff, is very lovely. But 
they ore not equal to Sydpoy, 4ither in sha^x), in colour, or in variety ... It is so 
kiexprossibly lovely thaf'it makes a man ask himself Avhother it weuld not M worth 
, his while to move his household gods to the eastern coast of Austi’aljp., in order that 
he m^hf Wk at it as long as he can look at anything.” , 

The windings and turnings of this inland sea are virtually endlessT The s^oi’e^in^ 
is said to have been calculated, pnd to amount to not less than several hundred sniles. 
ilie map /){ Port Jackson also shows eighty-two well-marked bays and nine Jslauds, 
apd bay is a d<*hght to the cyes.’oacTi island a jcttel set,in silver. Slfiurk island 

• is a beautiful .spot, and of no inconsiderable size; but, as it is uiScd for a quarantine 
ground for cattle, it is little visited and little known. Clark Island is a favourite pic- 
nicking and fishing ground ; and a little nearer is tho City Carden Island, which was once 
truly a natural gai'den, but is now being fitted for a naval dep6t, and has lost much of 
its beauty. Tradition has it that this was a favourite duelling ground in tho old days* 
when the home regiments were stationed in Sydticy, and it is said that certain skeletons 
have boon dug up here, which gives cohmr to the story. 

Not far from Oarden Island is Fort Denison, a small stone fort and Martello' tower, 
built on a low-lying reef; h is of no real value as a defence in those days of modern 
improvements, and is no longer seriously reckoned among tho harbour dofonce.s. Tho 
best of these ore stationed a little closer to tho city, in Fonfi Cove, where tho Kelson, 
the Mimiukt,* and other men-of-war lie at anchor. Beyond tho Nelson stretches tho 

• north shore, and a few hundred yards astern of her peeps out a charming poidt of 
land, which boars the curious name of Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair, Mrs. Macquarie being 
tho wife of* one of our most popular curly Governors. 

The Botanical Gardens, of which a view is given on page 29, slope down gei^y 
' to tho very qdg6 of tho water. These Gardens take their horseshoe form from tne 
•Cov;^, and ^aro amofig the most beautiful in tho world, owing very much of their beauty 
,to Nature horsoif. Here may be seen almost every variety of plants of tropical and* 
semi-tropical growth, the magnificent Norfolk Island pine l^ing specially prosninenl; 
Long, sloping, well-kept lawns of cmcrald-green invite reposo,* and, though th^ city is 
not far distant, its noise k hem^ only as a gentle murmur, mingling pleaeontly with the 
wash of the 4ea on the low ‘seawall which forms the northern border of the Gardens. 
Just 4(^pin|^ this wall may be s^n the white wings oT yachts, and the masts and 
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colours of the'iuen-of-war beyond. Betw|en us and them nu^y a bright *flower*bdd Aid 
*many a graceful shrub brook the lung stretch of sunlit gredh, and over the whole is 
felt tfie happy influence of the azure waters, sparkling and brimming over with delight 
^ruly Jihe people of Sydney* ate blessed in the po^ssion of these Gardena Ai^ 
the bleBbing appears to be well approci(<t(‘d On Saturdays and Sundays, when* the 
jirorking world is at rest, hundreds of meA, women, and chlldten may be seen enjojang. 
themselves here, for the place, fortunately, is within easy access of 'almost eVeiy part ff 
the city, and within flftoen minutdS’ walk of Wooloomooloo, whore many of the pooref 
population live <, The favourite ■» 
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walk is through the Domain, 

round Macquarie’s Point, and ,\S«b^ 

• back through the Gardens Tlus ^ 

Domain® is a very ^no park, i 

some eighty or more acres in — » * 

extent, aad as it lies higher than S 
, *thc^Bot4nical Gardens, it presents ^ ^ 

many ^wints from which distant A 

views *^ay be obtained On its ' 

castofti f&c lie the quiet waVrs 
of Wcmloomooloo Day, in which 
are reflected the pleasant villus 

and gardens* of Potts Point Hero mW 

alsq are the bathing grounds, ^ a / ^ W^J'/j' 

‘fenced off from the hatehil { wdwha4 

shark, the \kU voire of Austialiau \l\m 

bathers, by secure palisadings / "^r 

,To the south of the Domain ^atekio^ 8 nllH 

ajiother public park, ntuneil after ' — ^ ^ 

the Hyde Park of the mother Jitfl 

country, sfrctchos away, 'with its ‘ 

lea^ fivenjies and flower-walks, ** • , / 

over an area of some fifty acres I 

Agam, on the north, the Domain 

is bounded by the Inner Domain, which included the well-kept grounds of Government 
Hpuse. Government House itself stands on the western point of Fami Cove, Mrs 
Macquarie’s Choir occupying the eastern point, w'hile the Botanical Ganic^ lie extended 
between. From every part of these grounds the views^obtained of tJie water ^are perfect' 
in lovelinesa , , * , 

• It* is eitromely difl^jult— and, in truth, well-nigh impossible — to convey to one 
who l&s not* visited Sydney any adequate idea of the ‘beauties of its scenery The 
pencil of thtf artist has done what pencil can do, byt tflie divine glories of the 
Sydney skies do not allow of reproduction. Op i bright swmy Aioming, such 
as is eiyqj/«d on at least six days' out of every seven, the waters of'jthe tlarbour 
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roflbct tho brilliancy and cjolour of the sky. Jndeed, the colours are "wvid to such a 
degree that if we imagine it possible for the artist to depict th^ very same 

colours on his canvas, the ordinary untravelled Englishman would denounce his painting 
a{r unreal and such as cannot be seen in nature. Bflt fiero they are repeated Aay^&fter 
day In all their glory/ ^ 

^ “ Vho*‘stm is warm, the sk^ is clear, * 

r Tlio waves are dancing fast and bright; 

Blue isles and bluer mountains w^r « 

^ The purple noon’s transparent might; 

Tlie breath of the moist earth is light 
Around its unoxpanded buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winhs,* the birds,* the ocean floods, 

TLtf city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude's ’* 

This^ sunny gladness, this joy of* earth and sky, is tho one great characteristic of 
life in Sydjv>y. Nature here breathes this feeling of juhilancy into the hearts of men 
continually, and it is not too much to say that the influence of hor inspiration \*an' 
discerned oven amid the westr-and-tear of everyday life. How can it be otlwSrwise 
whence tbostows such cheery gi-eeting morning after morning as we go to woi;k, and 
blesses us as we rotJim > * ^ 

This trait of gonial brightness is cveiywhero noticeable, and if the (hardens and porks 
arc full of it, the famous Macquarie Street, which skirts them, is no less so. Macquarie 

Street runs north and south from the water’s edge past 
the Government House Grounds and the Domain Gates, 
and contains several important buildings. The Free 
Public Library, tho Colonial Secre- 
tary’s Oftico, the House of Assembly, 
and the Legislative Council Chamber, 
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mcftiths the Bibooth asphalte path under the thick shade of these trooeP*is*a favourite 
promenade for all classeir; and in the mornings and evenings especially there may be ^ 
c seen hero one long continuous stream of persons of both sexes going to and returning 
fmm the business of the day. This walk at one poiht passes close by thg statitb of 
Captein Cook, the ’great explorer being represented at the moment when the glfili sight 
jof this glorious land first 'buirsts upon him. ^ Between this statue and the Museum runs^ 
(follege Strc6t, which skirts Hyde Park along its entire length. The College, from which 
the street obtains its name, is the old Sydney Graidmar School — ^an excelleftt school, 
in which many 6f the \nost eminent men in the colony receivo(J their education. 
Separated from the Grammar School by only a small garden stands the Sydney Museum, 
a severe and massive building, vgry well lighted, and admirably adapted for its purpose. 
Here may be seen specimens of all the birds, beasts, and fishes of Australia Without • 
a visit to some such < collection it wofild be impossible to form any fair appfeciation ^ 

. of the country itself, or the forms of life which it contains. A shoi^ distance from 
^ the Museum^ stands the Roman Catholic Cathedral, which promises to be, wheu^ finished, 
the finest building in Sydney, and will be larger than many of the famous Ca1;hec&als* , 
of the mother coiintiy. It is being built slowly, but then it is being built for all ILime. 
Jioreover, no debt is incurred, but little by little is added as the money is obtained. 

From Collbge Street it is only to step across Macquarie Street, and' theh we 
* commence the easy decline of King Street, which, running east and west, and crossing 
Phillip, Elizabeth, Pitt, and George Streets, thus passes through the centre of the city 
till it roaches the waters of Harling Harboiu. Near the eastern end of *King Street 
stands St. James’s Church and the Su})remo Court House, both ugly buildings, ,b^t; 
interesting because of their connection with the history of the town and colony. ' 
Unfortunately, while both are ugly and interesting, they ditier from each other in 
one fespect. The former, which we may describe as belonging to the “ Early Australian ” ' 
order of architecture, is at any rate well suited for the purposes for which it is/ 
intended. The Supreme Court House is altogether unsuitable — small, badly lighted?, 
and bad for sound. It is, indeed, in every way inferior to many of the Court Houses 
in the small country towns of the colony. 

Al®ng one frontage of the Supreme Court, and at right angles to King 'Street, 

' runs Elizabeth Street, with its tram-lines. The tram-cars, heavy and hideous, are drawn 
by steam motors. From the Bridge Street terminus they run to almost all the suburbs, 
even as far *as to Botany and Coogee, (fhd the system is still being constantly extended. 
When first introduced, these steam trams wore the cause of many accidents, and fr^rn 
a section of tbo ^mblic there has from the first boon a constant outcry against them ; 
hut t the cqnvenioncfe of the majprity is greatly served by their use, and now, when 
, accidents do occur, they are in most coses due to the z^gligQnce of the sufferers. 
For any visitor to Sydney who has only a limited amount of lime at his disposab these" 
trams afford an excellent means -of seeing the different parts of the city. » Mouziled on 
the top of a Bondi, Wavefley,* Coogee, or Botany car, a stranger may during the trip see 
a very considerable *poition of t^e pity, and form some idea of its extent and of the 
nature of «the surrounding countiy; and, should* he choose any of the three first 
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named, hetwiM obtain on the way mos| beautiful bird’b-cye views of Sydney and*the 
Vue mount^iins beyond, with the blue waters of Botany Ba^ and the ^rk folia^ of 
the !|ilational Park stretching far to the south. On his return, ho should get off the 
trai^ at t^o iutorsection of«Eli2aUbth and Kmg Streets, and Walk down the latter to* 
see Pifit Street and George Street. These are the two principal thoroughfurss of 
the eity, and contain many of the lar^e^ business warohoitSes. Both, running more 
op less parallel to each other, commence from Bawes Street and &e Waters of the 
Sidney Cove, and extend through the city till they reach the suburbs of Bedfeto 
and Darlington ^ > • » 
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Htre, more Chan anywhere, the imagination is carried back over the past Jnmdred 
years, and the mind is struck with the contrast between the place as it is now and as it * 
was then. Then the ground had only been hurriedly cleared, and a few small huts 
marked the linos now known as Pitt and Georgt? Streets Between these a 'small stream 
flpwed quietly down into the waters of the Harbour It was long knowif as the Tank 
stream, from the numerous tanks which were placed there by the^ colonists for the 
purpose of storing water as a supply in seasons of drought. Now» this old^ strean^ heas 
vanished uixdergrouqd, anjj, bricked into the fonn of a tunnel, serves to carry off th^ 

I dra^age. o • 

ihousands of tons* of sandstone, bricks, and irfortar‘have been roared above it, and 
on both sides,* into public offices, warehouses, and shops* Trota early dawn till midnight 
a ceaseless* traffic passes, and during business hours tljto noise of omnibuses, hansom cabs, 
and vehicles of every description, and the crush of foot-passengers on the. pavements, 
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betfr a close rotemblance to, the scenes characte^tic of the capital of the ilfbther countrjj; 
Hero is, indeed, a little IrfSndon, differing from the old metropolis chiefly ii^ tlUe absence ‘ 
of smoke, and darkness, and fog. Sometimes, indeed, there may be, to some ^tastes, a ^ 
' lijitle too much sun ; Imt, i/ there bo, the long lin^ bf 'Verandah affoid. an exo^ent 
protection. From .end to end of all the principal streets, and not only in the principal 
.streets but in many of 'the* smaller lanes, and byways, strong, substantial Terandahs, 

6 ! considerable height extend across the entire width of ^ the pavements, so that in 
the middle of summer, when the sun is highest, * it is possible to walk •for miles 
without <^xposing ‘oneself to its rays. In rainy weather also thefie awnings are a 

groat protection ^ and under the heavy tropical rains which are not infrequent in Sydney 
^ this is an important matter, ^hese uses, however, are only incidental, for the chief 
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object of the verandahs is, doubtless, to protect the goods displayed in the windows 
‘ of the "tradespeople. The people themselves, of both sexes, conform closely ^to the 
' English fashions of dress, and present in this point no marked peculiarities for 
observation. By the men, even in the summer months, tall black hats and black 
coats are commonly worn, and those items which in England are generally regarded 
as necessary^ parts of a Sydney outfit, viz., white ducks and helmet, are here seldogn 
seen. In the , co&ntry. helmets and slouch hats are frequently worn ; but in Sydney 
duchc a head-dress would at present be regarded as ouM. Perhaps before long the 
custom may chaiige. At present, at any rate, the fact remains n that in the general 
view of a Sydney street Aese reminders of a warm climates are not by any means* 
conspicuous. 

Probably, the best coifise for a visitor who wishes to understand the City of Sydney 
is to take a ^ew of* it from thevtpp of one of the many towers of larg^ buildings 
Of these the ‘‘'most remarkable is that belonging to the new Post Office, an imm^se 
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■ stnftrture of v&rm-tmted bedstone, with one poQ to George Street an« cbe to Pitt^ 
Street The tower is Soieh two hundred and fifty feet in height, and from’the top, 
which is easily reached, a must extensive view may be obtained both of the city 
of the harbour. George Street is overlooked iSt the •gi’eater part .of jps lengfth, 
and Rt its far ext):emity the extensive buildings of the Sydney University stHlrd up 
* boldly against the sky. Should the ascent pf ' the Post Office tower be considered ton 

. V * * . 
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arduous an ifiidertaking, similar views may bo obtained from the tops of some of tl^e 
large fiurtiiture ^warehouses, where a comfortable lift carries the visitor to his lofty point 
of vk)W ^ , 

, At the northern end of George Street we come into what is knqwn as Lower George 
Street Here it is that the Chinese residents most do congregate, and the locality ahas 
thus come to bear the name of the Chinese Quarter. The roaSlway on both sines is 
bordered by Chinese storel, aj|kemAting with English public-houses; and scattered here 
and there, willi entrances chiefly \,fram the byways and alleys, are the opium dens. 
Over these .thd authorities keep a constant and ealhtary supervision, checking in great 
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pholiom6na, constitutes one of the sights of 
Sydney The foul’ plague of leprosy — ^now, 
as in old time, perhaps the most fearful, 
certainly the most relentless, of diseases — has 
been inlroducoel by this jieojile here, as in 
America and in every other portion of the 
globe in which they haAe been allowed to 
settle But the (lovominont medical au- 
thorities are much on the alert, and on tho 
^rst suspicion of the disease, and before tho 
symptoms have had time to develop, the 
patient is removed to flie Little Bay Hos- 
pital, ’and thcie secluded from all contact 
with the outside world 

The northern end of Ijower George 
Street brings us to tho Circular Quay, 

^ose to that part of it where tho Peninsular and Oriental stcamere arc usually 
berthed. The sketch given on page 13 is taken from a part of Daifres, Point which is 
still further north than this, and shows the long ren^h of tho Quay. Tliis is the bs^ 
kno'(|m to the first colonists as Sydney Cove, and chosen by them * on account of i*B 
depth andeeasy anchorage. Everywhere, close to the very «hore-line, the chart marks 
not ^as than four fathoms. In the immediate foreground is a ]iortion of the old 
and useless ‘Dawes Point Battery. In the middle distance tho Brisbane steamers 
he alongside, and in the^ background on thb. le^ of the l>ictur<), and on tho 
eastern bank of Sydney Cove stadd some of the wool stores; behind \hese rise tho 
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turi^ts of Ciov^mment Hou&o and the leafy grounds of the Domain. 'fTlie CSrcular 
Quay itself is always fuU* of life. The large vessels of the ^Peninsular and 'Oriental 
Company and the Mossagories steamers, and the hundreds of small steamboats carrying 
pf^taengers &om all paks of the Harbour, present* df brilliant and pleasipg sodne. 
• . . • After feasting the f^e on 



all this movement and busy , 
life, it Is interesting to road 
the account of the sflme Day 
given in d^e history pub- 
lished in 1798 by David 
Collins, a Judge Advocate 
and Secretary of the Colony. 
According £o the deSbription 
of this author, “ the spot 
chosen for the landing-place 
was at the head of the Cove 
(Sydney Cove), near the lOin 
of fresh water, which stole 
' silently along through a very 
thick wood, the stillness of 
which had then, for the lirst 
time since the Creation, been 
interrujrted by the rude 
sound of the labourer’s axe” 
The “run of fresh water” 
here referred to, afterwards 
called the Tank stream, is 
shown in the plan of Sydney 
Cove in Governor Phillip’s 
narrative of his voyage to 
Botany Bay, publibbted in 
1789, nine years previous to 
the account of David Collins. 
This plan, which is dated 
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of the Harbour extending 


much farther inland than they do at present — as far almost as the spot on which the 
Sydney Morning UeniUi Office now stands. Here, too, the Tank is seen flowing into the 
Harbour waters, and forming a broad estuary, with sandy beaches. The whols of this, as 
we have already said, has long since been covered with buildings,’ and, as far as p&yuoal 
appearances go. no trace rema’us of what the place was in the past. Yet,* after reading 
these deyriptiAna of ‘Sydney as it was, and examining the old pictures of the*place, it is 
easy, by paying attention to the natural slope of tho ground, to trace the course of the old 
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Tank stFea](pi*for at least a part of its distance. In Bridge Street the> indications! are 
“quite dear, iot on either side there is a slope down to whorg tho Old Bridge stood 
llost of tho buildings of Sydney have already boon described, but two still remain,^ 
bottw of which, deserve mcsjitioa. >The first is tho Town Halh the exterior of which 
has ndl*secured universal admiration. The second is Peel Market,^which presents a scene 
* full of human interest. Here are not only buyers and sellers, «but disinterested spectators 
who have no thought of buying, but go only to see and be seen. Jlie ’climate of Sydngy 
tdmpts cveiy one out of doors, and in the long evenings hmidreds and thousands tiinu 
out for a strolL ^ On .summer evenings, and especially on Saturday? tho crowjjls in tho 
principal streets are a sight worth seeing. On such nights the jiavemcnts are far too 
narrow to hold the people, who swarm out into tho roadway till omnibus and cab 
, • traffic is well-nigh stopped. At no time during the week ^are tho streets so thronged, 
for poyple come from all tho surrounding suburbs, and sVarra to see the various 
street shows, ajjd to listen to the music of the street bands, some of which are by no 
means to bo despised. Tho scene is a gay one, and the hearts of the peopl* arc glad, 
and Sydney on these occasions, as on all others, maintains her character as the gay 
anvl joyous city of the South, who.se pleasures cannot bo understood until they are 
oxpoijoncod, nor its beauties realised mitil they are seen, ^ ' 
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Ooogoe Bay— Maroubra Ba\— The North Head- -The South Head 
- Long Bay— Botany Bay— Little Bay— Uofljhtal for Lepera 
-Point Sutherland— Illawarra — The University — Newtown 
—Parramatta— The Champion Course— Rydo — Old 6ovtm- 
* ment House — Watson's Bay— The Gap— Wreck of the Dun ^ 
bar — Middle Harbour— Manly — Double Bay and Bobo Bay. 

^ I ^HE suburbs of Sydney are as varied as they are 
numerous and delightful. There are harbour 
suburbs and rivor suburbs, inland subiubs and coai* 
suburbs, suburbs of wood and suburbs of brick and 
mortar. They aro so numerous that it is easy 
task to remember them, and so varied that is 
impossible to give any idea of their beauties. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to find any town so gifted as Sydney is in its surroundings. 
London has Its Brighton, fifty miles distant, and yet highly appreciated. But Sydney 
is surrounded with a number of miniature Brightens all within a distance of sonje 
five or six mil^a “ A circle drawn from the Post Office as a centre with a six mile 
Ttullus would id Bondi and .Waverlcy, Coogeo, and all the coast between Take 
Ooogee Bay as ah example. The tram runs down iErom the City,, terminus, in Bridge 
Street, in less than three-quarters of an hour, skirting two sides of Hydtf Park and 
running through the entire len^h of Moore Park-;^ favourite resoH of those who are 
given to athletics — and then between the Bace Course and the Water Beserve, so that the 
journey is a pleasure in itself. ^Pas^g through Bandwick, which will be lafterwaids 
described the soon commences to descend the eahy slopes of the hills which.run down 
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to the sea. \ A sudden curve, and the l)eautiful Bay of Coo^e is displayed. The boach 
itself is ssoiall— barely half a mile in length — ^but composed of the $nest golden sand, with 
a gentl^ slope down to tlie water. Looking out to sea on the left, to the north of'the ^ 
Bay,*eno*s^s a rocky promoatoiy* running out into the water. It lb of no great height, but 
is reniailkable for its beauty. Under that overhanging ledge is a natural seat — a favounte 
,^jesort, where one may sit in safety and* watch the huge* breakers dashing themselves. 
Upon tho reef below. This reef runs out for some distance, and eKOctl^ parallel to it 
another ledge of rocks of equal length, distant from the first some hundred feet At the 
seaward end of these reefs a Hue of sunken rocks servos as a barrier to keep out the 
sharks and other things of danger, and within this, and between the repfs, lies the most 
charming basin which it has ever been the writer’s lot to beht>l(L No such bathing- 
places exists anywhere along this coast ; and tho old watofeg-placcs of the mother country, 
Brightufli and Hastings, Ramsgate, Scarborough, ^d Tenby, liaveiuo place that can bft 
compared with^t. ' Whether in calm or stonn this Coogeo basin is equally delightful 
Art has rfissisted Nature, and years ago the rocks were c'ut and hollowed wii, and the 
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depth ' of tho basin much increased, so that now, even in tho lowest tides, the bather 
can -dive off tho rwks into a good depth of water, while in a high tide there is not 
less, in some jdaces, than from eighteen to twenty feet , * • 

i>ut the best time to see tho basin is when thfere is a good wind, front the south and 
east After an easterly gale a long swell sets in, reaching right across the Bay from one . , 
of its headlands to tho. other. More than half a mile away the swell may bo seen rolling 
in, and as it’swocps onward, tho roef foming the seaward banicr of the bathing-pluco seems 
to brace itself up to rooeivo the shock. The wave, upraised, dashes itself madly against 
the rooks, tho water shoots up to a height of thifly or forty feet, and falls in snow-white 
foam into the basin. Tons of water thus falling at a time, it requires a moderately good 
swimmer to battle against the weight ; but after the first fall there is little risk, apd it 
. is easy to avoid this firat fall by diving to the bottom. Now and then an incautious 
ffc inexperienced bather is caught by such a wave, and is lifted like a straw and carried 
over the landward reef; but accidents are very rare, imd tho basin will always retain 
its supremacy over all the places along the coast. On the opposite side of the Bay is 
the ladies’ bathing-place, where a lamentable accident once occurred, throe lodiqs being ^ 
washed out to sea by tho rebound of a wave, and drowned. But all danger of such ' 
a casualty has now been provided against. Half a mile from the beach is a low rocky 
island, over which, after a gale, the seas coflipletely sweep ; thus it forms a most 
c^ptrming object in the general view. This island was evidently in formei* ages a port 
of the headland just to tho south of tho Bay, and in low tides a sunken reef may still 
be observed connecting the two, and affording an unmistakable uu^icalaon of thq 
extensive encroachments of the sea upon tho land at this spot. > ^ 

u Bleasanl villas are dqtted everywhere on the surrounding hiUs, and half-way between 
Cioogee and Randwisk stands the palace of the Bishop of Sydney, nestling amid its leafy 
surroundings.' Ooogeo in years to come will doubtless <be thickly built over, but at 
present its residents have plenty of breathing spalco. All round it ^jh^re are most 
delightful walks and drives. I'ake, fot instance, the Vralk to the South Heiid of M,{unubra 
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Ba)i. Both headlands of ‘Maroubrs Bay are noted for the grandeur ^o^' their rook 
sconery. The sandstoiie ^ere is the same as it is along the coast to th| Qprth, but 
,for 'some reason which it would be difficult to explain th^f sea has washed ^it .into 
more fantastic shapes and bolder facea The North, IJead^is fully threi^ hundredofset 
high, coming down sheer into deep water. At its base,. in a position which'^ is^jphardly 
accessible ey.on in ' the lowest tide, is a larger low cavern, reaching far back into the® 
^ce'sses of - the robk, %nd the resort of creatures to which imagination may lend terrific^ 
a^ributea Above the entrance to this cave, and abouU half-Vfay up the face of ,the rock, 
is a slojgng ledge, .which juts out further than the rest of the promontory. This is the 
favourite spot of the most intrepid of the coast fishermen, for from this ledge a Tnfl.ti 
may throw his weighted lino far into the depths of water, and into a well-known 
fishing-ground. The wonder is ^ihat the man himself ever gets back alive, for, looked 
at frorfi one side, it appoavs impossible^ for him to keep his footing, apd if he (^ce lost . 
it nothing could save him. Not far above his head, at the vciy verge of the summit, ' 
is a monsipental stone to mark the spot where a woman slipped and was ^launched 
‘into eternity! Many sclmappcrs and other fish are caught both Ifere and en fihe” 
fiouthem Headland, while the long stretch of sand between the two is the placQ .for 
mullet an4 w'hiting. The South Headland is biirely so high as that to the North, 
but is still more curiously marked j and whilst it is impossible, save to a* man 
.with the agility of a goat or chamois, to pass round' the face of the latter, in the 
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• fonner a path, 

cut by tbo 

waT§s, winds 

fo/afiiU half- 

mile under 

oTdrhan^,pg 

iflountains * 

•rock. There is 
* 

one spot here 
which is known 
as “ The Bless- 
ings,” and this 
is ^rticularly worthy of a visit, 
The name is a somewhat fanci- 
ful one, the place poetically 
taking its desfghation fronf the 
shoyrers of sil\er spray which are 
constantly falling here. The Saa^tone 
lAocks are jointed with groat uniformity,* 
and have worked into immense masses, with 
flat faces, jflaced at right angles to each other. 
The dl'eot of this is that a huge perpendicular shoot has l)een fonned, so that even 
oij a calm day, when there is but slight motion in the ^wafer, the waves rushing 
against the faces of the rock fiqd here a vent, and are throMU up to a considerable 
height, aftording a beautiful .sight as they, fall and rise agaui In rough weather it 

is unsafe to go near the place, for the high seas sweep* not only hem, but far overhead, 
and the bare tables of water-worn rock above show the height to which the water 
refuihes • 

A steoj) climb pow brings us to the top, and a good scramble through tlie scrub 
for something like a mile will sufflee to reat'h the calmer shores of Long^ Bay. This, 
*a8 its name implies, is an inlet of unusual length, and somewhat narrow. In con8e<pieuce 
of its peculiar shape, the seas which lash the shores of Maroubra, (\>ogee, and BondisBays 
are here somewhat quieted, and this circumstance gives a peaceful character to the scenery. 
The southeni and western shores are well wooded, and through* t^e woods a good 
military road loads down to the very beach Thick beds of bracken line the sides of 
the road, a small cottage or two peeping through the woods show signs 'of encroaching 
civilisation, and the fisherman’s boats ruck tliemsClv'cs invitingly upon the waters. Fol-. 
lowing the soqthem shore for a short distance, the visitor will find one of the few 
mcm(^alf of the time, net very long ago, when all those shqres, from South Head to 
Long Bfy and IxJyond to Botany, wore the favourite haifhts of the aboriginea Here, 
tfiider an overhanging ledge of sandstone, which Srops outr, strangely in the middle of a 
grassy slope in the wood, was the "gibber-gunyah,” or stone dwelling, of th^ b]yck fellowa 
When, not long ago, the floor ■of this “gunyah” was dug up with piokaaft tgid shovel,* 
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many stono aKes and spoar-hci^ds, together with bones of various doscripUdhs, were 
discovered. In all probability many still would be found there if close seaich weif igiado. 
At Bondi’ similar weapons, with skulls and other remains, have frequently been dug up ; 
and the collector of curiosities of this sort would find all ^is, coast a good nuufiug- 
gronnd. ^ 

, Leaving tho CWe behind, and following th# coast-lino, the .visitor soon arrives 
, within sight' of LitUo Bay, tho smallest and prettiest of all tho fiat’s along this part of 
^ cobst. Thb coaet-lino trends down on either side to a point, find when the two <^ides 
have approached ^within thirty or forty yards of each other they suddenly open out on 
tho land side into tho form of a large horseshoe, girdled with a strip of Beautiful sand. 
Hero tho Coast Hospital has boon built. Fronting tho sea stand the neat wood and 
iron buildings, with their brcjad verandahs, designed for the patients. Tho thought occurs 
that hero a miui might n5&iko himself '■very much at home, and enjoy his quiet holiday, 
even jthorigh it quariuitino. Tho patients, indeed, do enjoy themselves, and find amuse- 
ment in bathing, and also in fishing, for there is much of this to be done. One, port 
of tho ground alone preserves a sombre and most melancholy interest, namely,* that 
devoted to the lepers, who, for/nnately, are few in number. The whole establishment, 
at therthno of my visit, consisted of some six individuals, all Chinese. Those, in all stagos 
sof tho dread disease, live in .small corrugated iron houses,' and arc supposed to cookf luid 
generally manage for themselves. Those in the early stages of the maladj* would by the 
ordinary observer l>o hardly recognised as ill at all, but tho nervous twitchings and the 
reddened skin drawn tightly over tho joints tell their tale to tho sec'ing eye. That 6ld man 
lying on tho l»od has lost tho use of his limbs, which are drawn together convulsiv^jly, 
while tho hands are bent and twisted into claws. Hjs eyes start from their sockets in' 
agony, and his lips refuse all utterance, birt; still can mumble a doubtful prayer for rum. 
Hum is a great treat to those poor outcasts, and they got a little of it every day. There 
is no hojM) for them: tho disease is absolutely incurable, and they know it. 

Still on and on, over the breezy hill-sides knee deep in tho ti-ti-eo scrub, and in 
loss than an hour we are on the border’s of Botany Bay. A few*niinutcs’ walk britrgs 
us to the inonunrorrt erected to the gr-cat Fr-oirch explorer, tho bravo, gallairt, and Siid- 
fato(b Jja I’ereuse. This morrument, standing on the very shores of tho Bay, and 
uirroimded with trees and flowers, marks tho last spot whence La Perouse was heard 
of Hanl by lie the remains of tho naturalist attached to the Antrolube, tho 
scientific Abbe Bi^coveur, who was one of tho first white men who loft their bones on 
Arrstralian soU. 

From those* memorial grotrnds air uninterrupted view is obtained of the large 
ex^an.so qf the Bay, with the immori*ie length of Lady Bobinson’s Beach on the right 
hand ; opposite, iru tho fiir side of tho Bay, are the leafy knolls of the. National Park, 
and to tho left of tlris the entrance* between the Hoads, while just inside the S^utb ^eod 
is tho historic Point Sutherland. After feasting tho eyes on this extensive view, it is 
iirtcrosting to refer to the amount given by Gkrvemor Phillip of his landing in Januafy, 
1788. “ t^c very first landing,^ ho writes, “ an interview with the natives took place, 
'They wore all armed, but on seeing the Governor approach with signs of friendship alone 
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and unaitD€;d, they readily returnee^ his confidence by daying down their*woapon8. They 
wert terfectly dov^d of clothing, yet seemed fond of omamoilts, •putting the beads ^d 
red bf^e that were given them on their heads or necks* and appearing pleased to wear 
then^” l£rom other sourcibs *alsp we loam that the shores of this Bay were much 
&^uented in early times by the natives, whereas hoi^, thxpug^out .the colony of Now 
South Wales, they have almost wfiolly disappeared. Very rarely arc they seen jsny* 
where along this cojwt ou near Sydney, except on those periodical occasions whenV 
few* of them come in to obtain yearly gifts of blankets and other itecesi^es. l^robfflbly 
in the old days they wore attracted to this Bay by the excellent fishing-grounds' which 
still exist. 

Boats are kept at various places along its shores, and weatlior-lieaten tmeient 
mariners are constantly ready, for a valiuible exmsideration, to j^ow the incxperiencedi where 
to* throw the line.* While in the boat it is wclTto row over to the other side and see 
Point SuAerland, a place named after one of Captain Cook’s seamen who 4iap{>ened to die 
herb. Her* it was that, in 1770, Cook first imfurlcd the Briti.sh flag, and. ^he spot is marked 
by a small obelisk bearing as an inscription a short extract from the explorer’s jounfal, 
jn the following words: “28th April, A.i). 1770. W« discovered a bay and imehored 
finder the south shore, about two miles within the entrance, in six fathoms of wft^r, ^o 
south point bearing iS.E. anil the north point E.” All the ground. round this spot,* 
before many years are past, will probably bo covered by the rapidly approaching tide of 
IKipulation. Already large blocks of land have boon cut up and sold, and as the district 
immo3iatoly surrounding the city is too much crowded, the surplus population is sure 
Uf distribute itself along the shores. Between half a mile and a mile inland liom the 
western shore of Botany Buy nms the Illawarra Railway Line, and all along this line, 
as far as the National Park and the Waterfall, settlement has commenced, whilst 
Hurstvillo and Kogarah have already grown into suburbs of no slight importance. 

It may bo said of almost any of the suburbs of Sydney that they are capable, in 
a similar manner, of indefinite extension, and in tins fact lies rich promise of future 
greatness. To illuserato this characteristic of Sydney, imagmc a common carriage-wheel. 
Let the axle represent the waters of the Harbour, and the spokes so ma{iy long n^q;s 
of sea nmning up into the land, and the spaces between the spokes the land* itself. 
Sydney and its suburbs are at present gathered close aromtd the axle, and a)l the 
remainder of the spaces is naturally perfectly adapted for expansion. For example, this 
Illawarra Railway has opened up the ma^ificent district of the lllavibrra, with soil and 
natural characteristics quite different from those of the country round Sydney. 

“The Garden of New South Wales” is the name which, hy coAmyn consent, has 
been given to this district, which consists of a more or less naSix>w strip, of agneuli 
tural an^ pastoral land, lying between the hills and the sea. Its northern end may well 
be .ordbl^oned among the* suburbs of Sydney. StAnwcU Park, the northernmost part 
^f the Illawaftra district, is a most delightful spot. Here the sandstone hills, instead 
of descending by gradual decline to the sea, send .out &eir bold facei| from throe to 
rix himdred feet or jnore in the sheer. Two of, these bold promontorios enclose a 
genfile cui^e of silvery sand, which ^one divides the boisterous sea •from lhe*still wate& 
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of the lagoon the landward wdo. Standing on the sandy beach, and looking to the 
soi^th, the eye can, on a* clear day, easily discern the hvo rocky i^ands of Kiam|t on 
the distort horizon Jlotweon them and the spectator innumerable points of lond^oppose 
themselves 'to the snowy breakers, while hard by he sees ldto*most dangerous part pf *^the 
coacii roa<l to llulli, as it ydnds' ro'ond the perpendicular face of the Coal Cliff. Ijot 
turn round now and look inland, to the west ' The unrippled waters of the lagoon 
reftect every' detail of the sky and the well-timbered hills bpyond: the tall, blue gums 
point ‘dow'nwafds to the apparently unfathomable depths, the fairy tree-ferns, • the 

brilliant cabbage palms, the giant lilies are all min'ored there; and so beautiful is the 

0 
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sight that the eye lingers, and hesitates to look beyond. But when the face is lifted 
there are the hills, stately an<l supreme, capped with the forms of ruined battlements 
and turrets, siich''{is this sandstone so frequhutly assumes. Such a scene makes the 
heart glad. As yet, too, the place possesses a charm which, it is to be feared, it 
must shortly lose^the charm of j)erfoot rest and quiet. Although it is only some thirty 
•orTorty miles from ‘Sydney, civilisation has not yet become obtrusive, and the dweller 
in towns, horass&d by the anxiety of business, can here obtain the nepose of which 
ho stands in need Certainly there is nothing like it anykhoro nearer Sy<^63i, fur 
the altogether sufficient reason that.. everywhere round Sydney the sandstone reigns 
supreme. ^ ‘ ^ 

But let tis return to the city ‘by reul, passing over the Cook’s River Bridge, and 
into the SydAey terminus, which lies in the middle of Che suburb of Redfern. Hard 
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by stand the old Exhibiti 9 U buildings, surrounded , by the grounds of Prin<»* Alfred 
Park, and (tpposite to*th<! old buiying-ground of Sydney. Tho Pgirk is much nodded 
hero, for Ifue whole surrounding district is far too thickly populated, and many (bf the 
house^ of the poor are little better than hovela About h^lf A nfile farther from Sydney are 
tho Univonsity Grounds, qpclesing tho* extensive Univoi-sity Buildings, which undoubtefiy 
doseiye more tlian a mem cashal mentioa The building is in the Elmabethon style, and 
cdhsists of a ^argo centre Jind wings. Placed on a slight ominonce, it is one of tho 
most remarkable objects presented to the eye in any general view of tho city. The 
Institution itself dates from the year 1850, when it was incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment Very large sums of money have already been spent upon it, and, whi^ principally 
endowed by tho State, it has beqn most generously supported by private donations and 
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bequests, one bequest alone, that of Mr. Challis, amounting to no less than £180,000. To 
luiy visitor the Museum of Antiquities must prove an object of interest, and tho Great 
Ball will always be a sight worth seeing. In it is a very fine, largo organ, w'ith some 
throe fhousand pipes, and frequent recitals are given here on Saturday aftenioons for 
the public la'iiofit. 

A very little distoce south of the University Reserve is tho suburb of Newtown, dusty 
and i)opulous ; and beyond that again, Enmore, Petersham, and Marrickville, of all of 
which little need be said ; for, though these places may serve a useful purpose, they are 
none of them picturesque or delightful to,the eye. Probably, the chief reason why so many 
poojiio have cA>mo .to live in these suburbs is that they are so readily accessible, tram- 
ways, trains, and omnibuses all running there frequently. A UtUe farther hlongtthe lino 
of the main Southern Railway, lies Ashfield, then Burwood, and beyond .that Parranuftto. 
Now in the old days this last, was a place of considerable importance. *It is almost) 
as old as Sydney itself, dating from the month of November, 1788, when, as Collins 
tells tho stofy,f" His Excellency the •Governor, with the Surveyor-General, two officers, 
and a small party 6f marines, went up to choose the' spot, and to mark out the 
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ground f($r a redoubt and 
oth<fr necossaiy buddings; 
au^, 1^0 days after, a 
part^a ,of* ten convfcts, * 
bomg chiefly people who 
understood the business 
of cultivation, were jsont* 
up to hini, and a spot 
upon a ri|ing ground, 

Avhich Hls Excellency 
named Hose Hill, was 
ordered to be cleared for 
• the first habitations. Tlie 
soil at this spot was of a stiff' 

Ai^ey naljure, free from that 
rocii which everywhere ob- 
rfitructed the surface at Sydney Cove, 
wclj clothed Avith timluir, and unob- 
structed by lyidcfrwood.” The place 
still presents the same characteristics, 
iuid the country immediately sur- 
rounding is occupied by fanns and 

oft*hards and coimtry seats in great numbers. But, though •the distaneo fi'om Sydney 
is only some fifteen miles, and though a pleasanter place could not bo desired, 
Bamimatta is not muc‘h tised for residence bj business men, because of the delays 
of the journey. On .Account of the detour which the railway is comjK'lled to make, 
aijd because of the many inten'ening stoppages, the trains take nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to perfonn the journey, while the trip doAvn the river by steamer, although 
a vciy pleasant e-^mrsion, takes a full hour and a half Starting either from the 
•bottom of King Street, or from the (Circular C^uay, the boat passes close to»(}oat Island, 
rounds Long Nose I’oint, and then, taking a turn, skirts along by Cockatoo Island, 
on which stands the reformatory for girls, nears Spectacle Island, Avith its pbwder 
magazine, and soon enters on the waters of the ('hampiou Course, the scene of the 
AV'orkl-famed sculling matches between Hanlau and Beach. When Such a race takes 
place, the scone hero presented is almost unique, for ev(’ryono comes by water, and 
hundreds of private steam-launches and sailing ;yaehts, Avith lai'go public steamers, 
roAring-boats, and eveiy description of craft, <’rowd up this river, jvhich, •about this 
point, is^fioni’a quarter to half a mile across, Avliile die low, rock/ shores on either 
side*^Q as one ,long ant-heap in appearance. Near herp is a lai^e iron bridge, con- 
cocting the dvo shores. On either bank plcas^pat villas, with long, smooth, emerald 
laAims, descending to the water, are seen in considorable murabei’s, Avhil^ in the back- 
ground the large extent of country, covered Avith’.its original wood, gi|ei? some idea 
of the quitntity of space still left fur the encroachmpnt of the Sydiley popAilatioa 
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A Kttle further up the river* comes Ryde, a snail villas on the northdhi hanlr, 
and* here the ejfC is c'aught by the beautiful dark green of the qjrange orchards. * In 
the oi^ang# peason one is reminded of Andrew Marvell’s line — ^ , 

“ Like'goKleii lamps in a green night” 

Thcjf 'river is < widening out to a considerable breadth, and extensive growths of the 
mangroKo marl^ the^ many shallowa The steamer seems tef tur» towards eveiy p^int 
of the compass until now it appears as if there were no outlet, but as the vessel 
advances an operiing is perceived, and, passing through this, we are goon at our 
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destination This, however, is not >et Parrapiatta A small but comfortable private 
tnimway meets thd steamer, .ind, after a nm of a few minutes, lands the passengers in 
the leiy heart of the town This Ime ends at the gates of the Public Park, and, after 
pasung through those, a short walk alopg the pleasant avenue, by the water-side, brings 
tno jiedostnan to the old Government House, now degraded into a lodging-house This 
venerable place is pictuied in Colhns’s History, and, putting aside the moHem improve- 
ments which have been mad^ to the house, the general appearance of^the siteas feiy 
similar now to what it was nearly a century ago * , 

Soon the iiiad curves atnl leads back to the town, and now a short drive takes 
us to the Orafge orchards. Those orchards, which extend for » considerable distance 
on both bdhks of tMe river, are all, arranged on iwich the same pattern The titees 
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are planted in Wjpular rows, carefully dug and maiflired, and the danc green foliage, 
aidid by the contrasted colour of the fruit, always m^es a plbasing picture. • 

• Betuming to Sydney by train, all the principal railway suburbs are pa^^ through ; 

butHljere is very littlS of heauty to be seen, and after the monotony of the joum^, the 
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ey# is* delighted to see once more the azure blue* of the, waters. Taking a passage in 
•one of the numerous small steam-launches whujh constantly pass from point to point, 
we are shortly landed at Watson’s Bay, where the Hariiour waters are divided firom 
the cftitflide sea by a • narrow strip of land. The ’eliffs here trend d()wi| db. either side 
to* a lower point, and as the suffrages constantly, on the outsidd shore aftd threatens 
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to force its way through, the ploc'b has received the aiame of the “ Qap,” as plophetic, 
probably, of what will Ub in yoais to come. This Gap is one of thojtew historical sjibts 
around Syifn^y. To it will always attach a mournful interest, as the scene of perhaps 
’the most fearful wreck that has over occurred on this coalt §inc(f hrst the colony ■sras 
founded It was in, the mouth of^ August, in the year 1857. On Thursday, the 20tt, 

> about* 10 o’clo(}k in tlie morning, the man on the look-out at the South Head descried 

alafl irj the o^ng. It was the Dunbar. The people on*boa;((i, who were chiefly 

omigtwts from the home countiy, gathered at the bulwarks to see that land which 
they had chosen for a new home. As the day wore on the land was ^approached 
more nearly, and point after point disclosed to the Anew, until, at about seven o’clock, 
•the light ut the South Head wa* seen. Previously to this the vessel had been lying 
a course N.E. by N., and waj^ coming along midcr easy sail, sail havin|f been shortened 
^ after the first sighting of the land. I'he weather was now thick with rain squalls, 

the Avintl blowing dead on land Darkness had set in, yet many remained on dock, 

expecting every moinont to ])ass through the Hoads into the smooth watorti beyond,* 
and to see the lights of the city. 

The .light from thp Lighthousb ivas shining brightly, but served only to render the • 
suoouiftllng darkness stiU iporo terrible, ond^. nothing could^be seen of the huul but, a 
•(tok mass looming on cither bow. The captain of the vessel now judged .that ho was 
well between the Hoiwls, and a slight break in the darkness right ahead confirmed him 
in this opinion. Ho accordingly gave the order to square the mainsail, and Avit^ the 
wind right astern the largo canvas filled out. The good ship lifted, and at the rate of 
some fifteen knots an hour nxshed headlong, and, ploughing up the Avhite seas, and 
dashing the swirling foam from her sides, hurled herself with one aAvful juid gigantic 
blow against the rocks. A moment longer; and the Dunhtr had ceased to exist 
The masts Avent by the board, every timber was loosened, every plank parted, and in 
the same instiuit of time several hundred souls, Avith all the drfn-is of the wreck, werq 
plunged into tlio Avater, Avith the block darkness overhead, and before them the 
perj)ondioular cliff, wliich even here, at its loAvcst point, is some two hundi-ed feet high. 

A Ji’W seconds of time, a few weak cries for help Avhero no help Ava.s, and all life 
hod fled from those almady shapeless forms. One man alone crouched there under an 
overha&ging ledge of rock just beyond roach of the waves. This was Johnson, one 
of the sailoi-s, who, by some wondoiful raeansj-partly by the shock of the blow and 
partly by the impStus of a huge wave — ^was cast up there while all the rest were 
droAvned. Below him the battered corpses of his comrades float — welcome morsels for 
the sharks, Avhiph*pull them down and tear limb from limb. During the whole of 
tHe fj'riday ihis continued, and from all sides these tigers of the sea, scenting the 
pleasant feast, hastened to join in the scramble. The next morning, Satur^y, the 
sea went down, and with its ^quiet rejmse tempted poor Johnson, wly> hod bqpn^n 
that ledge for .some thirty houra withput food or Avator, and without ifist or hope. , 
*A11 seemed wellinigh over, apd he thought that it was useless to struggle any longer 
for his lifo. *]i|fit iu tlie meantime the planks and other portions of the wreck had 
• flimtod away on the Vaters and beep sighted, and Jhe news carried into Sydney, «o • 
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that it became known that there* had been a wrocK along the coast* Search partios 
yrek sent out, and, suddenly there is a shout above, and then *another, and Johasou, 
locking up, sees whence the shouting comes, and a young man, risking ,lAs own life, 
slides down a rope two Iftmfli'cd I'eet from the top, seizes the poor, famished, almost 
setisoless sailor, takes him iu his arms, and both aoo misecL to, the tPp. 

Any such calamity would now be well-nigh imposidble, for a woi^derful electric 
flash light, which ca^i ahvays bo seen for many miles around, is exhibited imuft- 
ditftely south of the Gap. The new lighthouse, in which this *light is placed, *is* a 
most substantial stone structure; and well it need be, lor on stormy days, wHen the 
gale is blowmg from the south and east, the waves dash over the clifls and over the 
lighthouse too. Up on that circular platform at the top^how glorious the view! — ^glorious 
in its details, in the brightness of its colours, and in sits extent No words can 

• possibly describe the wonders and delights of fhe place : northward the hilly ground 
round B^ken Bay, and the shoms about the mouth of the Hawkesbui^'^ River, are well 
in %ight ; westward lie all the familiar glories of the Harbour, with |>^e blue mountains 
l)cyoud; and to the south stretches point beyond point of all the picturesque eastern 

, coast Bondi Bay is the nearest, with its sand-dunes «nd wide expanse of blo^ sand ; 
*and, beyond that, Waveiicy and Raudwick,.and Coogec, Littlg Bay, and Botany,* Blreq^y 
doscril)ed. ^ • • **, 

If, on returning, a row-boat be taken from Watson’s Bay across the Harbour, a good 
opportunity is oilbrded of seeing Middle Harbour and the north shore. Of the Middle 
Harbour scenery typical views are given on the following pages, one taken from a spot a 
little inside the entrance iu Hunter's Bay, and the other of Cloutarf from Shell Cove. In 
tho immediate foreground of the former is a broad table of that sandstone which is 
characteristic of the countiy round Sydney, wopping out everywhere, and lying in boulders 
and in huge slabs. On the right a point of land, part of the Middle Head, covered with 
thick bush, projects into tho water, and in the left distance the North Head shows its bold 
profllc. A little to the left of this, as one looks out to sea, lies Manly Cove and the little 
village of Manly, This, of all the suburbs, can most be likened to tho English Brighton. 

• Hero settlement has advanced more quickly tlian in the other coast suburbs, so that the 
place is now becoming crowded. Certainly it possesses immense natural advantages. The 
North Head itself is only a part, the extreme point, of a very large promontory, which at 
Manly is narrowed down to a small neck of laud not more than a quarter of a mile across. 
On cither side, this neck is bordered by a pleasant sandy beach, onelbAach looking across 
the quiet waters of tho Harbour, tho other receiving tho thundering surges of tho ocean. 
The neck itself is comparatively flat land, and^is completely built dve% and occupied 
chiefly by business houses; but the gently-rising grounds on oilhqr side ’are dotted 
with deljghtful villas and gardens. A little to the south-east is tdo site of a large 
lesidSn^ for the Head*of tho Roman Gatholic Church, in Sydney, and, still further 
jouth, is the^ principal quarantine station of tl^o port, occupying a beautiful site, and 
frmh a slight distance looking comfortable and tempting. •From this point it is possible 
to obtain an imintenjipted outlook for some flve. miles across the Ha|b<>ur, and the* 
Middle E[prbour on the west, and JOouble Bay an(^ Rose Bay on *the south and west, 
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smply extended to the view * As a final word cof praise, it may fairly 4)e said, 
at least of these watef suburbs^ that each one is a glory in its^^ In some caftes 
anquaJified^pjmse may seem to approach exaggeration, but to such an extent does tlya 
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city and country seize hold o^ the v8iy heart of a man, that the place almost qpsfimes 
the attribute of personality, and induces affection of the very strongest Mnd- Sydney 
* is a place which, to be loved,# needs but to be seea 
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SYDNEY- ITS ORIGIN 

Discovery of Sidney Harbour — liotany Bay— Landing at 
Sydney Cove— Sickness— The Aborigines- Loss of 
the *S///wA~ramine— Martial Law~Despair^Behef 
— Bettt>r Days— Paht and Present 

V 

^7 AFTER what has been said of Sydney, it 

will not be easy for the reader to 
• realise that in the pleasant month of January, in the year 1788, this favoured e^t 
of God’s earth was imknown to civilised man On the 22nd of that month there 
came three small boats sailing north from Botany Bay, and keeping ahnost*imder 
the shadow of those rugged sandstone {lids, imtil, as they rounded the South Head, 
they left behind them the heavy swell of the Pacific Ocean, anA glided smoothly to 
the west and south over the wide waters of Sjdncy Harbour These boats wore the 
advance-guard of that deot, consisting of the jSirms man-of-war jmd ten other 
vessels, which in May of the preceding year had sailed from. Portsmouth with 
. the ^expvess (^ject of foimding here a new penal settlement Botany Bay had been 
visfted»by Oapt%in Cook some eight years previously, an^J that great navigator had on 
•his return to England given such a glowing t^count of the coimtry of “New South 
Wales,” as ho himself had named it, that the Bay wa? chosen as the destination of 
this first fleet. But Botany Bay was found not all. that Cook’s fancy hwj pictured. For 
thft purpsses of a permanent settlement it was id^gether unfit, Tor althotlgh the Bay 
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includes on imihense expanse of ‘waters, these wate^ are not only too shallow *for the 
aiu^orage of large vessels, but are also exposed to the full force* of the prevaiimg 
winds. Oaptain Arthur Phillip, 'RN., the commander of the hrst fleet and the Govocnor 
of the new settlement, alter mahmg an examination yf the* sunroundings of, the ^y, 
decided that tho pbuie wps vnsuittiblh to his purpose. He therefore ordered the fleet *to 
waif\/n at anchor, while ho himself set out in an open boat to explore the coast and to 
l«eP for a home. , 

*The undertaking* was a bold one. Tho coast was wild and sui^-beaton. Tts dangers 
were many and unknown. Immense rollers broke upon the rugged shore, and seemed 
to leave no safe landing-placo for any boat. Tho shores were peopled liy unfriendly 
. natives, )|dio, standing in large ^umbers on the tops of the cliffs, hurled throats and 
defiance at the boats as the^ approached. 

Suddenly, after sailing north for ^bout twelve miles, there camt a break in Ao ^ 
coast-lino about ‘a milo in length from headland to headland. Seen from the%)pen sea, 
this opening appoarcd of little size, but as the boats rounded the inner head thp immenst 
extent of the harbour was displayed. After exploring the dificrent bays, that wfficb 
showed the deepest soundings wa# selected. “ The diflerent coves of this harbour,” says 
Cjptaki*Phillip himself,* “ wore examined with all possible expedition, and the preferened 
I Vas given to ono^ which had the finest spriflg of water, aiftl in which shi 2 >s can anclior 
so dose to tho shore that at a very small expense quays may be con,structed at which 
the largest vessds may unload. Li honour of Lord Sydney tho Governor distinguished 
it by tho name of Sydney Gove.” Two days afterwards Gaj)tain Phillij) retiuned to 
Botany Bay, and on the 2$th of tho same month, seven days after the arrival of the 
Supply, he left Botany and sailed to Port Jackson. • 

As at that time it happened to bo blowing a strong gale, the rest <>f the fleet was 
left ttoder convoy of the Siriw-., with orders to jiroceed to Sydney as soon as tho gale 
abated. Scarcely were the leading vessels out of sight when a strange sight appeared. 
"About daylight, just as they wel-e preparing for a start,” two strange sail showed 
themselves on tho horizoa These gradually approached, and as they came nearer it 
w^ seen th^t they were the Bnuswle and Astrolabe, shi 2 )s of tho great French ^ 
explorer Ba P^rouso. 

On the 26th of the month, according to Captain Phillip, the transports and store- 
ships under convoy of the Siruis finally evacuated Botany Bay, and as in a fair 
wind the journey only occupies a few hours th^y were soon all safely anchored in Sydney 
Cova Without any delay the disembarkation was commenced, and all persons able to 
work were set |o dear the ground for tho camp and to cut wood for the buildings. The 
cleaSing of .the bushVas then, as it has always been, a task of great difficulty. "The 
labour,” says the' Governor, " which attended this necessaiy operation wa^ greater 
than can easily be imagined by those who were not spectators bf it The coast, (uf #rell 
as the neighbouring country m gmeral, is covered with wood, and though in t&s spot 
Ae trees steod^more apart,. were less encumbered with underwood than in many 

* " Una of Oorotnor Phillip to Botuiy Bap, with an Aoooant of the Batablidunent of tho Colooiaa 

4^ Pon Jaokaaa and Koifbllc Itlaad.** London, 1789. 
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Other h\ftces/yot their magnitude^ wafi such as to render not only the felling but the 
removal of them Afterwards extremely difficult. By the habitual indolence of the convicts, 
and the want of proper overseers to keep them to their duty, their labour vfcts rendered 
les^ offiejent than it dmight have been. In the evening of the 26th the colours were . 
displayed on shore, and the (lovemor, with scvercH of his, principal officers and others, 
assembled round the flagstaff*, drank tho King's health ^ (George III.), “ and success 
to tho settlement.” ,^Tho^ first house to be completed was that of the GovemorJ the 
materials and framework of which had been brought out ready-workerl from England. 
Other houses and huts of various sizes soon appeared, and all scoiuQd fairly in progress, 
when a drclld enemy appeared in the midst of the carxip. 

On the voyage out thonj had been very little sickness, but now dysentery showed , 
itself, and soon took hold of a largo number. Of the sufli^’crs many died. Scu^y also 
attacked the little coLmy, the members of which had for months been deprived of fresh 
food. E^en after landing, fish or other fresh provisions or vegetaWes could rarely be 
pifhcurcd.* For the dysentery tho red gum was found to bo useful, yiile for the scurvy 
th!fc chief thing that could be done was to grow vegetables and fruits with as little 
delay as possible. Very little*, liowovor, could yet be ^lon(^ in this direction, and, mean- 
while, recourse was had to the various species of plants that were growfngAnld — 
celery, spinach, #and parsley— all of which, *furtunately. were found in^ abundance round* 
the settlement. 

At that time, according to the historians of the* young colony, the public stock 
consisted of one bull, four cows, one bull calf, one stallion, three marcs, and three colts. 
Jhese were carefully preserved for breeding, and w(*ro shortly removed to tho bay 
adjoining Sydney (Jove, which bay was none other than Farm Cove. Here, where tho 
Botanical Gardens now extentl their pleasant glades, a small farm was started, from which 
Fann (Jove took its name. After strenuous cfl‘orts, matters began to impn^vo a* little, 
and by the end of February or beginning of March the settlement was in fair progress. 
The public storehouses had been well begun, and although tho stumps of tho trees had 
not Iwen removed, the ground was cleared over a considerable extent, and Sydney town 
was no longer a mere hope, but had become an accomplished fact. ^ 

Before this time, that is, very shortly after the disembarkation, several of tho convicts 
had attempted to escape. On tho very morning after the reading of the •formal 
proclamation nine convicts were found to bo missing, and at various other times, owing 
to tho want of overseers, small batches of prisoners took thcinselvds -pff*. lieing without 
- provisions, and amongst hostile natives, the fiigitives must soon have perished. 

As to tho dangers arising from the natives, mhny instances occurred to warn 
tho settlers. One evening a convict who had been working as a labourer*^ cm 
the fam^ was brought in seriously wounded. A barbed spear had entered his back 
bellJ'een the shoulders to abo,ut the depth of throe inches. The account ho gave of 
the occurrenee Vas that having strayed Jl)oyond the limits of tho farm with another 
*man, he had suddenly felt this wound in his back, but hyl seen no natives. The other 
European had immediately run away. A day or two afterwards, odds Collins, the clothes 
of the missing man were found, tom, bloody, and pierced with speara . ^ 
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A similar incident is added, and is intorostiug as giving its name to whaj:*ia now 
a favourite and woll-koowu pait of Sydney. “An oMcer who had boon exploring »t^e 
Harl>our came suddenly on the hodies of two convicts who had bee& employed for some 
. time in cutting nishes in what is now known as Rusheutters’ Bi^v. These bodies wftre 
pierced through in many j)la(ies with ^ipears, and tho head of one was beaten to a jeUy. 
As, it seemed improbable that these 'murders shduld have been committed without 
p|K)Vocation, inequity was made It then appeared that these unfortimate men had a 
few da^s previously •taken away a cano<‘ belonging to tho natives, for which act of 
violence and ii^justjce they paid with thoir lives.” 

Many similar instances are recorded in the old histories to which wo have referred, 

^ and thci’O can be little doubt that tho original number of the persons who landed, 
namely, one thousand and thirty, W'os from this and other causes considerably reduced. 
But as it was, tho people were too many, and tho supply of food too scanty. Mo 
sufficient provisien Jiad been made for supplying food from the fruits of tho land. Large 
dependence had (eon placed on tho storeships ahich had been anxiously looked ^op 

and were daily expected to anive. 
Tho soed-viheat that had been sown 
turned out badly. The Si vim and* 
the (fulden Gvuv% storeships hod 
been desjiatched for tho puriiose of 
obtaining stores, and a week after 
the departure of tho fonnt'r a fixed 
deduction was, from motives of 
economy, made from tho public 
rations. , Shortly afterwards tho 
amount was still further reduced, 
and as a consequence of “ short 
commons ” various attempts were 
made to commit thefts from tho 
general stores. Tho thieves wore 
brought up and severely dealt with. 
Tho Si rim and Golden Grove re- 
turned, bringing but small additions 
to tho public stock. “ The Governor, 
whose humanity was at all times 
conspicuous, directed that no altera- 
tion should be made in the ration 
to be issued to the.wom^ They 
were already upon two-thirds tUfe"* 
men’s allowance, ohd many 6f them 
either had children who could ver]f. 
well have eaten their own and port 
of their mother’s ration, or they hod 
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childron at tho brca&t, and 
although they did not laboui 
yet their appetites were never 
so delicate as to have found 
the full ration too much had it been 
i<s8ued to them” 

In this btato of ahairSp a great and ihe obskbiatokt * 

distressing calamity fell upon the httle 

community in the loss of the upon a feef at Noifolk Island Thi% vessel had beer 

, ag&m des}>atehed to obtain relief for the already hunger-smitten people, and upon neivi 
of this calamity being received, it became necessary to ado{)t the most stnngent moasare< 
in order to preserve tho lives of the people * • , * 

Accordingly,, a Council was called by the Lieutenant-Oovemor, and importam 
‘reSblutbions were arrived at Wo are told that it was unanimously determined “tha 
martial law should*be proclaimod, that all^pnvate stock poultry excepted, should b< 
cdhsidored the property of the State , that justice should ^ administered by a court 
martial, to be composed of seven officers, file of whom were to concur in a scntcnci 
of death ; and that there should be two locks upon tfie door of the public store, wheieo 
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one key was to be in the keopiiig of a person to ]po appointed by Captain ^tmtor on 
behalf of the seamen; the other to be kept by a person appointed on behalf o'S* the 
military.”^ ,The day after the meeting of this Council, the whole community — soldiers, 
seamen, and convicts — were assembled; these resolutj^ons were* publicly road, an<f all 
present confirmed their^ oceoptonco'uf them, and their determination to abide* by the 
cenilitions. This was shown by all passing under the King’s colours, which were displayed 
'on'this uccasiya , 

These stringent measures could merely check, not remedy, the evil, and at one 
time It seemed as if the unfortunate colonists had little to look forward to but a 
lingering and miserable death from starvation. The rations were still further reduced, 
and now the amount was no ^ore than two pounds and a half of flour, two pounds 
of pork, one pint of peas, ^d one pound of rice for each person for seven days. “Was 
this,” exclaims the historian of that day, “ a ration for a labouring man ? The two 
pounds of pol'k^'ivhen boiled, from the length of time it had been in store, shrank 
away to nothing and when divided among seven people for their day’ii sustesai^co 
barely aftbrded throe or four mouthfuls to each.” The natural result was that labour , 
ended, Tlio men were too weijk to work, and matters at length reached such a pass 
thal dven the convicts, such was their physical prostration, were penuitted to remain 
‘idle. Amid su<jh extreme privation, it became necessar^ in the interest of the public 
safety to inflict very severe penalties on all who attempted to steal from the public 
storea Many received for such offences three hundred, four hundred, and as many as 
five hundred lashes. Yet even these most severe punishments failed altogether to check 
the crimes to which these poor j)cople wore impelled by the dire necessities of th,cir 
position. “ The latter piurt of 1788,” writes one historiim, “ and the first four 
months of the fidlowing year, was one of «the darkest periods ever experienced in the 
histbry of the settlement. The gloomy prospect befoie the people, the decrease in their 
rations, the severity and fretpiency of their punishments, and the strictness with which 
the Governor found it ncc'cssaiy to husbiuid every resource, bred in the minds of the 
thoughtless and improvident feelings of recklessness and despair. The stock of pro- 
visionfi brought out from England was well-nigh exhausted; the few head of cattle also 
brought out had disappeared, no one knew where; and nothing eatable had yet been 
produced in the colony, with the exception of a few vegetables. Many of the prisoners 
straying into the bush to search for edible roots or herbs were kiUod by the natives. 
Seven soldiers detected in the act of plundering the public stores were hanged without 
mercy. The case of the young settlement was daily becoming desperate.” 

^ All thiij titne Governor TPhillip was behaving with great generosity, and setting 
the people a w.ondcrful example of self-denial. GoUins scorns never tired of recording 
this disinterested and self-sac*rilicing behaviour on the part of the Governor. "The 
Governor,” he writes in onp placer, “ from a motive that did» him immortal hontur in* 
this season of general distress, gave up (three hundredweight of ‘flour that was his 
Excellency’s private propeiily, declaring that he wished not to see any more at Bis 
table than the ration which was^Tecoived in common from ^the public store, without 
any distinction df persons. To this resolution, he rigidly adhered, wishing l^t if 
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a convict *complain^ he noight se& that want was not unfelt oven at Oovenunent 
House.” • . * • 

^ aSo excellent and noble ^an^ example was certainly not without its efiect m assisting 
many* to keep heart and to stnigj^le manfully through their distresses. And sooit the 
unexpected arrival of two storeshipsafrom England infuscd,*noif hope and vigour into 
the almost starving people. • 

About half-past three In the afternoon of the 3rd of June, “Ijp th# inexpressible* 
satisfaction of every heart in the settlement,” a sail was sighted from the South Head. 
At once, although a very strong wind was bl(»wing, the Governor’s i^retaiy and two 
other officers went off, and at considerable risk — for there was a heavy sea miming 
through the Heads — reached the ship, and brought her in safety into Spring Gove. She 
projed to be the ftuly Juliana, from London. ^She had Ifcen much delayed, having 
•been not ^j;8s than ten months on the voyage. The Guardian, a mucl^ larger vessel, 
whicjji had sailed from England about the same time, had been wrecked on an iceberg 
in*^*^ soutlT, and all her stores lost. About a fortnight after the arriviA of the JiUianff, 

* the storeship Jmlinian also arrived, live months out from England. The stores brought 

by those two vessels altogether altered the complexion e( affairs, and the more iioi]^e(^ate 
fear of starvation being remove^, the people ujpre enabled again to go about their iiropcr 
bu.siness, to till and improve the land, and by various methods to gafti a subsisteiuse 
from the soil. It seemed that a more friendly fortune was smiling upon the colony; 
but the»o were still further difficulties at that very time approaching the shores of 
the settlement. Three transports, the Surprinr, the yeptune, and the Hcarborongh, arrived, 
oifo after the other, with largo numl)ers of convicts, and with much sickiioss prevailing 
amongst them. By the 13th of the next month there were no fewer than four hundred 
and eighty-eight persons laid up \mder mellical treatment at the hospital. ^ 

Among some now regulations issued about this time by the Governor was one the 
object of which was to enforce the attendance of the people at Divine .Service on 
Simdays. A largo proportion of the rations was deducted from the share of each person 
who absented himself from prayers on that day. Up to this time no very serious evils 
had arisen from intercourse Avith the natives. A few stragglers, and sotile who had 
Avontonly interfered with the goods or persons of the aboriginal inhabitants, had .lost 
their lives, but as a rule the intercourse had been more or less of an amicable 
description. The Governor had especially <}ndeaA'oured to conciliate, the blacks, and to 
show them that he wished alsn'o all things to bo their friend. Two young natives, 

* ono of whom was named Bennilong, had been taken, by him into his own house, 
and kept there for some little time, in order that they might learp something of the 
habits and comforts of civilised life. Both, however, preferred liberty to eVer 3 rthing 

•»«ke, ^d took an early opportunity to escape. The^ Governor, after this, hearing that 
Bennuong had been seen in company with some native^ in ono of the numerous 
cpves of the ifarbour, determined, regardless of Ihe personal risk, to visit and again 
endeavour to conciliate him. The cove was full of mativ^S alhnred by the attractions 
of a whale feast, for a Vhale a short time before had entered the ^Harbour and been , 
unable to dnd its way out again. The Governor had distributed various tomahawks 
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and other articles as presents to the natives, and<he was approaching one*man 'v^th 
arms ext^ded in a ffioneUy manner ; but the black, misunderstanding his intention^ and 
probably imagining that the Governor was intending to seize hini) raised his spear, ,, and 
hurriedly bringing his throwing-sticlf into use, hurled the Veaporf at Captain Phillip. Ho 
had employed such force that the spear went thrQUgh the Governor’s hody, entering a 
Ifttle above < the collar-bone, and coming through on the other side. Several other 
'speara were thrown at the rest of the party, but fortunately without doing much 
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injury. Th6 spears, though barbed, as is usual 
with the native weapons, was satisfactorily re- 
moved, and in some six weeks the Governor 
had quite recovered. This adventure waa not steam eeuby. 

without good effect, for Bonnilong, grateful for 

past favours, disj)layed much ^xioty about Captain Phillip’s well-being. By his means • 
fijendly communication was afterward^ opened up with the natives. 

It is” worthy of record that in March of the year 1791 James Ruse, the first Ttinn 
to whom land had been granted by the Government, announced to the Governor that» 
he would from that time bo able to live on the fruits of hlb land, without ass^tance 
from the public stores. At the end of the '’same year it was found thaf; there were ^ 
all some thousand acres under cultivation, giving good promise for the years to come. 
Pour )^ear8 later, in 1795, it was cajcailated that there were five thousand acres cultivated, 
and aftw’ that the quantity steadily increased. 'There was no more feai^ of general . 
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starvation, •but the early privations ^of the settlers will* never be forgotten. A wealthy 
eitizdh, who arrive A in the colony as a fix )0 person, told Dr. tLang, who gives Jfche 
statement in his “History of New South Walot^,” that *“ his ration for a period 
was ^lerely a cob or singles h^aci of maize or Indian com a day, and that for ^three • 
years he had • lived in the colony in the constant I:>e1ief that h^ should one day perish 
of hunger.” * • * 

But these old times lyive long been left behind; privation, and the^fear of it,* era 
things of the past. It will, however, always interest an English people, whether in New 
South Wales, or in the old country, or elsewhere, to read of the early stmggles t)f the 
founders of tiiis flourishing city; and the interest is increased when one considers the 
singularly rapid progress which it has made in commerce and in every other .feature 
of civilisation. To prosecute a careful inquiry into its histo^ is not our present object, 

^ noiP would the general reader greatly cure for an* account of the reigns of the different 
Governors, •or of the rise and fall of political Administrations. Suffice •it to say, that 
th^ Anutiny# of the convicts, the deposition and expulsion of Governor Bligh by the 
Ne# South Wales corps, and the first discoveries of gold, form the most imporluflt 
gvents in the city’s career. 
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Genotal FoaturCB of tho Oity and the SuburbB — Elizabeth Street — Australian Creeks — The Cathedrals-— Thi 
Churches — Government House— Pnnees Bridge — ^Tho Town Hall — The Wards— The Hospital— The Publi 
Library— The Working Man’s College— The Old and the New Law Courts — The Boyal Mmt— Collmi 
Street— Flinders Street— Little Collins Street— Bouiko Street— The Post Office and the Eastern Marke 
— Parliament House— Little Bourke Street 

T o tho visitor who comos to Melbourne after Sydney, and to the reader who has beer 
hearing of the beauties of Sydney Harbour, it is necessary at once to say that or 
the seoro of natural hoaftty Melbourne must own its inferiority to Sydney. Tho shorei 
of Port Phillip are not interesting in themselves, and they can ill bear comparison wit! 
tho infinite variety of coast-lino, tho constant interchange of point and cove, that form, 
the charm of Sydney Harbour, so different to tho flat, low-lying expanses of sand tha 
skirt the upper end of Port Phillip, known as Hobson’s Bay Friends of Molboume ma; 
fairly contend that it has its pretty spots, and some even that seem fairly blessed b; 
nature, os, for instance, the Botanical Gardens ; but without tho hand of tho gardene 
Tnn.kiT>g smooth, sloping lawns, graceful curves, and richly-colourod flower-beds, even tht 
charming situatidn of the ground would have escaped the observation of ordinary oyee 
In Melbourne it is man’s work, not nature’s, that invites admiration; and it is from thi 
point of vienif that a traveller characterised Melbourne as “marvellous” No two placet 
‘be they legordod as rivals or as sisters, could present greater contrasts than Melboum 
and Sydney. Some cities are founded, others grow. Some seem to have been arrangec 
and built according to a plan, others to grow according lo their needs, appdtentl^ 
following their own sweet will. Wjth certain limitations, Melbourne ‘ belongs to 
former class ; Sydney, from Ahe v^ty nature of its position, to the latter. 

The City of Melbourne has beqfi so caroftdly and regularly, laid out that it is ver 
'^easv for a stranger to remember its plan, and to find his way about. It ipay be sale 
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two, ofifehoots ^ 

suburb 

wholly within s uti^m/fLrit ’ 

the municipal \ 

. PLAN OF TUB OITT OF MELBO0BNB ^ 

held at ann’s ]on(^th from the city by the beautiful Fit/roy 

OlirSens Heie is Bishopscourt, the residonco of the Anglican i s7A^^K^ul[ ]|jP-lj ^ ^ 

bishop, and here, too, stand many comfortable villas and large ^ li “ 

private houses The other oftshoot is south of tbo;yaira, v 

and consists of the Domain^ which mcludps the Botanical 

Gardens, and o^ the Fawkuer Paik A small portion of ^ ^ ,i 

the suburb, also fashionable, of South Yarra, is thus mcludod ^Wol » 

in tho^ity for municipal purposes, though, curiously enough, 

this fragment is m the Parliamentary borough of St Kilda « J 

ftrobably the reason for carrymg the boundary of the city so ca,j>»^n ^ 

far to the south is to secui'o that the richest municipality “■“■■"■“"'TOIS^rasS 
should retain its share of the burden of ixwk-mamtonance 

East Melbourne and South Yarra are places of residence, whereas what mdy be 
called Melbourne proper is chiefly a place of business Business, however, is not 
quite so absorbing as in London, for the chief hotels, the theatres, and the clubs, fall 
within this business area The larger the size of a town, the more complete is 
likely to be the division between the functions of its different quarters The "Glty” of 
London is wholly given up to shops, warehouses, banks, and places of business When 
these are closed, the City is deserted On a Sunday, if it wore not for the attractions 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, there would bo hi^y a soul in the City except the caretakers 
Melbourne is never so completely deserted as this It lias well-marked divisions into 
quarters, but these lie cheek by jowl Yet Melbourne proper is not a place of resi- 
dence In old days a tradesman lived over his shop, but modem confenignees of travel 
enable him to live in a suburb, to surround himself with a garden, *an4 separate himself 
each evening ffom the outward signs of his business, A jolting in the train, lasting 
each*moming and evening from ten to forty minutes, as Jbhe case may bo, is the price 
^hat he pays fbr the fresh air and the freedom. , 

Melbourne proper was to have been one mile square . Eight streets, running north 
and south, divide the mote famous streets that rui^ east and west Collins and fiourke 
Streets ar^ exactly a mile long, and each block in (hem is one-ei^th of a>mile Th£ 
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pedestrian can time himself on a measured mile.* Even the ver^ names begin most 
teigularly, and as if tb form a gnenuyna teehnim — King, WilUara, ^een, Elizabeth ; but 
here the^<Umits of mnemonic invention appear, and distinguished colonists, and «ven 
those not very well known, claim th^ir due. When we*turn liie Sther way the symmetry 
is not so complete, but « nliw element comes ia Jhe southernmost street, more or less 
pas{i>Uel to the river Yorra, is Flinders Street, called after the navigating explorer, famous 
in'earjy Austsslian history. Between Flinders and the next'strogt, Collins, comes Little 
Flinders Street, otherwise called Flinders Lane. So, also, Collins and Bourke Streets 
have each a little namesake lying to the immediate north. The idea in the original 
scheme was that these should bo really lanes loading to the back doors of the houses 
in the huger streets. But land became too valuable for this luxury, and the smaller 
streets soon won an existet^ce of their own. Their narrowness, thus explained by their 
history, forms an exception to the general rule of wide and airy streets ^so charac- 
teristic of Mellibufho. 

^izabeth Sl^t, which, contimred northwards though not exactly iil a strajght 
lino, becomes the Sydney Road, divides Melbourne proper into two nearly equal parts. 
Th^ As^ no doubt that the lowef end of Elizabeth Street was originally a creek or sm^ 
bro^,*a branch of the Yarra. If a man takes his stand^at the crossing of Collins and 
" . EUzabeth Streets, the most crowded *and busiest cross- 

ing in Melbourne, on each side he looks irp-hilL It 
is not very long since each Melbourne strqct had 
very wide gutters on each side, with wooden bridges 
across them for the use of foot passengers wishing 
to pass into the roadway. In the more important 
streets there has been lately substituted a complete 
system of underground drainage. 
Before this change, however, there 
was plenty of evidence that Elizabeth 
Street occupied the place of a stream. 
Whenever a shower of rain fell, the 
water came streaming down this street. 
All the streets that led out of it were 
contributory, and the gutters were 
soon full When the rain was heavier 
than a shower, and the town was fa- 
voured with long rain or a tropical 
downpour, it very soon became im- 
possible to cross the ‘road. • So swift 
ran the stream in, the gutters,^ that 
' in the early days, when the 8treet|i 
were not full of people, the drown- 
ing of a child in a gutter is said to 
m ff’T: BoT*i)ro.‘L cAarana have been no uncommon pccumnce. 
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The sinroUen streams in the gutters sometimes eveli joined across the roadway, and 

for a while tho 8tre<^t became a river again. Shopkeepers naturally complained, ^nd 
this^ ultimately led tho city authorities to adopt the underground drainag/ It was 
bng«argiied that no pipes* wduld bo Luge enough to cany off the storm watet; and 
an arrangement has been made by which an overflow £rom> the pipes will, if necessary, 
stilt be carried along the modem and moderate-sized gutters. The sight, of this inain 
street flooded will bo rarer* in tho future than in tho past, but a very j^eavy rain frill 
probably yet enable it to be seen. Nothing loss like on Australii&x creek debouching 
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into k river could well bo imagined than this prosperous street, with its largo and lofty 
houses, ended by a spacious but not very siglitly railway station. Yet those who know 
what Australian creeks are like ought not to find a difficulty in biinging bade the 
scone. Scattered over the bush there are thousands of them. Generally, where the 
yinghfth language is spoken, a creek means a small inlet of the i^a,» but in Austinlia 
• -a creek is literally what it is etymologically, a crack in the ground. In dry weather 
there is very little water; perhaps in the height of summer the ^rc^m altogether 
ceases to run, and tho creek becomes a string of water holes; but wjien the heaveni^ 
are opened, and the rain falls, it reappears a river. All around, the ground is uneven, 
and ftnaller creeks drain %ito the larger. Great gailnt guin-troes fill up the landscape. 

It comes iCatural to cities to swallow up streau^, and to tiurn brooks into main drains. 
Hlelboume has only done with this napaeless creek ^ what« London did with the Fleet 
and with the Ty-bura, Londoners grumble becautff their streets are always ‘*up” for 
tepaiiSy an^ Melbourne people makob the same complaints Gn one* occasion a curious 
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relic of antiquity was brought t() light by the piolu^ of the workmen. At soW distance 
be|pw the level of the rood the wooden planks were found that to form the simple 
bridge b;\,which the early settlors crossed this very creeL An interested crowd soon 
oolle^tod, and many of the bystanders cut themsclvns 'chips to serve as x^emqntoes. * 
Fancy the excitement .ameng English antiquaries if • such a iind had been made * 
of .an old bridge across the* Fleet or the Ty! But in the case of Melbourne, it is not 
forty years siijpo the simple bridge was in use, and an antiepiaiy is hardly needed. 

If tlio old ido& be adopted, and the possession of a cathedral and a bishop be 
regarded as that* which coustittites a city, then is Melbourne fortunate, for it has two 
cathedrals. The Roman Catholic cathedral on the summit of the Eastenf Hill has the 
pride of place. It is already ^ beautiful Gothic church, and, when finished, it will be 
certaiply the chief architectural ornament of the city. The oi-chitect is Mr. Wardell, 
who is allowed by all who know anything of the subject to have a true feeling for*the, 
beautiful in (iftthic architeoturo. With respect to the site of the Anglicait cathedral, 
which was commenced much move recently, a very fierce battle was waged. There 
were those who maintained that a cathedral ought always to bo built upon a hill ; *and . 
th(»e .wore divided into two pq|rties, advocates for the Eastern Hill and advocates fof 
tho'whstem hoighte. Others maintained^ that the cathedral should bo in the trfte 
.•^jontre of city life, and it was this party, strengthened by the vigsrous eloquence of 
Dr. Moorhou.so, the then Bishop, since transferred to the see of Manchester, England, 
as successor to Dr. Fraser — that carried the day. The St Paul’s site, which was then 
selected, is undeniably in the flattest part of the city, but the fact remains that it is 
in the centre, if by centre wo mean the point most easily accessible from all parts dof 
Greater Melbourne, that is, Melbourne and its suburbs. It is very close to two railway 
stations to which gathers the traffic from by far the larger, number of suburbs, and it 
is not far from the starting-point of the northern omnibus and tramway systema 
Standing opposite the great bridge over the Yarra, it is at the entrance of the city by 
its chief southern road. There is no site to which on week-days so many business 
men could so easily collect, whether for a few minutes of quiet devotion or to listen 
to an eloquent preacher; no site to which on Sundays so many could so easily gather 
by rail or road from their more distant homes. Arguments like these prevailed, and 
the lowness of the position was atoned for by an instruction to the architect to make 
the building itself lofty. 

There are gredt differences of opinion with respect to the architecture, which is 
strongly characteristic of the eminent English architect who designed it “Oh, if • 
Butterfield is^ building your cathedral, he will afflict "you with many stripes,” was the 
'Comment •of a Bu^y master, whose knowledge of what Melbourne might expect was 
drawn from the magnificent school chapel which Mr. Butterfield built aUBugbf. In the 
selection of materiak for thq MolbUume Cathedral, the architdot took the utmost Spains, 
having largo specunens of the stone^ sent to him, but there ore nmny tmaccustomed 
to the variety introduced rega^ with a feeling almost of horror the differed 
ooloxued bands of which the pillars ^re composed, and the diapisr work in the gables. 

* It is unfortunate that disagreements arose at %a early period between the aiohiteot 
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and the IbijUdmg committee, with the result that Mr. Butterfield declined to have any- 
thing further to do* with the building It is necessary to mention this dispute because 
Mr ^ Butterfield cannot be hold wholly responsible for a building for whic)f he only 

• furnished ^general designs, elhd'tlv) constraction of which ho only superintended yp to 

• a certaiu point. The local architects, who have taken up the work of construction, 

maintain that they havo suthoicnt clue foi the completion* of the building in keeping 
with the design; and, at my rate, it is not the first cathedral Iwgun uy^er one arcliU 
toct and finished under very dificn'iit supcrmtcndencc * ' * 

Many of the Molboumo (‘hurclics are the reverse of beautiful • They wort? built 
after the revtval of (fothic aioliitcfturo 
in England, but before that influence 
was very widely spread It must be 

«all(Vod that the titnes just before Pugin 
and Gilboft Scott were specially bad 
time^ for «hurch architecture. More- 

« ovef, intercourse with England was much 
jnoro rai'o and difficult tlieu than now, 
alwl the early day<» of a colony cannot 
Ixi expected to be days of good taste. 

Nature has first to lie conciuerod, imd 
necessaries come licfoix} ornaments But 
much more attention is now lieing paid 
to ecclesiastical architecture The lead- 
ing denominations are ^erj’- evenly 
matched in numbers and. wealth, and 
They vie with each othei in their church 
building, ns in other matti'rs After the 
cathedral, Ht Francis is the licst of the 
Roman Catholic churches, both for 
architecture and music Wesley Church, 
in Lonsdale Street, is a very good 
building, well proportioned throughout, and with a boautifiil spire ; but, probably, ^ost 
people will consider the Scots Clmrch, in Collins Street, the gem of church architecture 
in Melbourne. The style of architecture is Early English ; the mifteiial, a brown froe- 

■ stone, faced with a white stone from Kakanui, in New Zealand Tlio spire has very 
graceful proportions, and its 212 foot of height make ft the tallest in Melbourne and 
suburbs. Inside the church there is an air of ^at wealth and edmfort. Its carjie^ 
passages sind well-upholstered pews make it a drawing-room amongst churches. The 
floor frises gradually to the end fiirthest from the 'pulpit. This fact, and the central 
position of the*h«mdsomo pulpit, show a visitor a^ once that pulpit ministrations occupy 
the most important place in the sorvices of the churcL TJiere is a fine organ, however, 
and the music, until djflerences unhappily arose which divided the congregation into 
aectvms, had a great reputation— evidence of a change in Fresbjlimianism- since thS 
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days when an organ was condemned os a “kist o’ whustlea” The Independent Church 
does not look very much like, an ecclesiastical edifice, but it ha§ &e great advantage 
of being Admirably adapted for hearing Wicked wags say that the intention of^ the 
founder was to turn the building to some other purposS, if it foiled as a chjirch* Of * 
such fiulure there, booms little prospect; the puljgit of this church has had some of * 
the, best pre$bchers of the colony 

• * the ioterbection of the streets, opposite those two ohurohes, used to stand the 

Burke and Wills monument, but the exigencies of the tramways drove it from its 
position The old site was certainly splendidly central , the new site for this monu- 
ment is in Spring Street, at the north-eastern corner of the city Melboftme is not at 
all rich in statues, and cannot jiHord to put a fine monument like this out of the way. 

A history of the exploring^ expedition in 1860 , in commemoration of which this monu- 
ment was erected, will be found elsfiwhere in this work The pireparations for*the, 
exploration, anS its fatol termination, caused a groat excitement in the pfiblic mind. 
At a later day, /ho enthusiasm that was created in Victoria by tlie heroic endufnose 
and manly Christian chai<ictor of (general Gordon led to the determination to give to * 
th<^Molboume streets a second ;Btatue, worthy of its predecessor. . 

Gbvemment House, which occupies a,fme site in the Domain, to the south of tfie 
**City, is a building not much admired by ’people of taste. It has often been compaied 
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to a workhouse or to a factory Tho story goes that Mr Wardell, ihen the architect of 
the Public Works Depaitincnt, jaeparod a boaiititul design for a Gothic house, but the 
Prime Minister of the day, like Lord Palmerston, did not a])precjato Gothic architecture 
for domestic purposes Ho was one of those who think that Gothic is all veiy well 
for churches, possibly even for public halls, but is not suitable for private buildinga 
So he exclaimed “ Bring me a book of designs,” and on the first page there happened 
to bo a picture of Osborne, of which ho said, m a manner that some might call 
despotic, some vigorous, “That’s the soit of house we want, build a house like Aat” 
Certainly the present Government House is a fair general imitation of Osborne But 
there is this difference Osborne has a background of tiees, and ‘a. slight elevation, 
'-the Melbourne Government House, built on the top of a rising ground, has its outline 
brought out by a clear and often cloudh'ss sky The Govenior’s rcsidonco is certainly 
not beautiful ; it must be reckoned a lost opportunity, for the position is splondid, and. 
commandt* one bf the finest views of the city of Melbourne The most that can be 
said fbr the appearand® fif tho house is that it is •not equally bad fiom all points of 
view Tho woisit ^ow& are those of the whole leygth ; the l)cs.t are those, as from the 
■farra or tho Botanical Gardens, whore tho building is sepn nearly end-wise If not 
beautiful, it is certainly, commodious, and some people would say that is better The 
state, apartinonts, dining-room, and drawing-room are, very roomy, aftd the ball-room is* 
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one of the largest in the woiftd. It is said o£ the Town Hall that instructions 
wo];o given to the architect to make it a little larger every way j^an the Quildhall in 
Londoa ^Similar instructions are not known to have been given in the case of Oovemngient 
House, but it is often repeated with pride that the dimdhslbns Are larger, ovQn i& only ' 
a little larger, than those of the ball-room at Wii^dsor. The danger for a Qovomor of * 
Yiictoiia is ijithor that ho ^ould bo over-housed than have too little accommodation, 
biA that is a ^ult on the right side for one who, from the natuie of his position, must 

entertain many visitors The 
proportions of the ball-room 
ore admirable, find it is a 
magnihoent sight to sec the 
apartment crowded on a ball 
night with ‘handsomely dre^cd • 
guests, the bright uniforms of 
many officers, mingling wish 
the varied colours of the ladies’ • 
diosses. In this room, too, the 
Governor holds a levee on the 
Queen’s birthday in each year, 
when more than a thousand 
citizens usually attend to show 
their loyalty. 

Princes Bridge is a convenient starting-point for a walk through Melbourne It <s 
the entrance by road from the south, and it lies close to two railway stations, ono called 
after itself, the Princes Bridge Station, and not very lung built; the other named 
Hobson’s Bay Station. There used to bo a short railway that led to the Bay ; and the 
name still clings to the station, though the lines of the company which worked it 
have been absorbed into the State system of railways. Old Princes Bridge, which 
spanned the Yorra with ono fine arch, 150 feet wide, was long the pride of Melbourne. 

It was opened with great pomp and ceremony, but after thirty years it was thought 
too narrow and inadocjuato. Tiresome restrictions hod to bo placed on the traffic 
crosi^lng the bridge. It was at length determined to have a new and broader bridge, 
with a viaduct to keep the roadway at the level that it has a few yards to the north 
and a few hundred* yards to the soutL Not without groat regret did many of the 
inhabitants of Melbourne see the fine old arch pulled down. Swanston Street is in a * 
line with the^St^ Kilda Hood, and on nearly the same level The Anglican Cathedral 
«twds on* the immediate right The Town Hall is at the comer, where CoUins crosses 
Swanston Street Further to the north, the side of the Melbourne Hbspitali and the 
front of the Public Library, ^re features in the same street * * 

The Town Hall is very spacious^ as has already been implied. It *is a fine sight 
when the Town Hall is tl^ronged for a public meeting, and the audience is hel^ 
spell-bound by an oratory or when it is occupied for a concert ,by a company of ladies 
gentlemen in Evening attire or, again, filled . with gay masqueraders ^t a fisotcy 
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dielss ball' •It is generally said that (jhe room will hold four thousand ; it most assuredly 
will not seat that number. But when tho public mind is agitated upon some political 
question, for instance, the German occupation of New* Guinea, no doubt Jftilly four 

• thousand ^nanage to find stendiqg room. About two thousand four hundred can bo 

• comfortably seated for a concert One of the musical societies, known here by tho 
German name of Liedertafel, has sometimes a pretty way of arranging tho room, breaking 
up the long lines of seats Jl)y tree-ferns and pot-plants, and grouping the* seats rouw, 
small tables. Tho acoustic properties of the room cannot conscientiously bo praiseid, but 
architects generally, whether of churches or of lecture-halls, do not seepi to pay enough 
attention to the laws of acoustics. Tho best advice that can be g^ven to one who has to 
speak in tho Town Hall is “ Hold up your head, and speak straight to the further end 
ot the room ; do not turn to right or left in tho course of your speech, and do not 

•try^o speak too loHd.” Two speakers out of throe, however, even when these rules are 
followed, vflll not bo heard in large portions of the room. The Town Hall has other 
snsalfer rooms, tho offices of the Corporation, os well as a very handsome and well- 

• proportioned Council Chamber, oi'namented with portraits of municipal celebrities. * * 

, The city of Melbourne, it may here bo mentionod, is divided into seven wtuds, 
e^ch represented by an alderman and throe councillors. The names of thbaw^uds 
exhibit a combination of loyafty to tho CroWn with colonial patriotism. Victoria and*, 
Albert need no explanation 
Lonsdale and Latrobo were 
Governors of Victoria, Bourko 
aud Gipps, of Now South 
Wales, when what is now Vic- 
toria was yet unseparatod Irpm 
tho parent colony. Smith was 
a public-spirited man, seven 
times Mayor of Melbourne, and 
of him it is remembered that 
he imported the first jackass 
(not laughing) into the colony. 

Lovers of euphonious names, 
however, cannot repress a feel- 
ing that Smith ward is not to 

I ..be regarded as a success in 
nomenolatura The Mayor of 
Melbourne holds so important a position that mifiiy can bo fotmd te thin£ hg oughts 
receive tlie distinctive title of ‘'Lord Mayor.’ 

The Melbourne Hospital was founded in 1846. • It is ^a good specimen of what is 
known as the*Q&een Anno order of arclutecture. It looks very roomy, and stands 
fix grounds of its own, which, for a town site, are certainly extensive; but it has 
been the subject of vqry serious complaints, partly 'the result of overcrowding. Hpon 
h%l^ medical authority it is said bo “ saturated^ with septic poison,” oqd whethez* 
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ibis strong statement can ()e proved or not, it is (juite certain that the hospilal is not 
large enough, and noj^ such as would be constructed in the present 'day. 

* Beyoi^ the hospital stands the Public Library, with its fine facade. This institatiaa 
ocmsists of four departments, under the control of the (same bpdy of trustees, tjmugh < 
one of the four, the Natund Histoi'y Museum, is situated elsewhere, being at the back • 
of the University. The three departments housed on this large block of ground are 
tl^ Public Library, the National Gallery, and the Industrial^, Museum. The Library has 
two huge roading-rooms, the Queen’s and the Barry Hall, bei^des a newspaper-room. 
It is much frequented, the average attendance numbering considerably over one 
thousand a day. Boast is made that it is the freest library in the world* Any one is 
adnutted without recommendation or restriction, and loaders are pennitted to help 
themselves to books from t^e sfielves, the only exceptions being with respect to expensive 
workii of art and medical books. The, collection is very extensive, a|id, according to'the^ 
article on “ Libraries ” in the “ Encylopa'dia Britaiinica ” (ninth edition), thefre are only 
nine larger libiuries in the United Kingrlom. The National Gallery is a ^oUectidu 4,of 
nrorhim pictures,*amorigbt which many old favourites at the Bojral Academy may be , 
seen. Long’s “Esther” and Webb’s “ Kotterdam ” are probably the most admired by 
th^ who know, and Mrs. Butler's “ Quatre Bra.s ” is, through engravings, the most widely 
^known ; but an enormous picture called the “ Brigands ” the favouritie with the general 
public. The gallery also possesses portraits, some of great interest in early Australian 
history, which are soon to bo housed in separate rooms, and some reproductions of the 
most famous statues and busts. Attached to the gallery is a school of painting, which 
is already begiiming to produce good fruit. The Industrial Museum is after the pattern 
of South Kensington, and contains models of tho fruits of tho earth, models of mining 
apparatus, and specimens of domestic appliances. As i.s natural in a young museiun, articles 
of tbis sort are bettor represented than curiosities, except in the matter of aboriginal 
weapons and implements, Australian and from tho South Sea Islands, of which the 
collection is one of the be.st in tlie world. An institution of this kind must grow 
slowly, and on every side an air of incompleteness hangs about the exterior of the 
buildings. 

Across the street, from the back of the territory of the Public Library, stand the 
Woricing Man's College and the old Supremo Court The Working Man’s College is 
chiefly due to the liberality of one citizen, the Hon. Francis Ormond, who in this as 
in other ways has chown a wise interest in the progress of educatioa An unfortunate 
mistake was made by the Council responsible for its management, in not commencing 
the institution yfi^h lectures and teaching, and waiting to proceed with a building 
when the need of one was proved; nor is it quite clear whether the college is to be 
of a technical nature, or, like its London prototype, is to fill up the ^ps ju general 
educatioa At any rate, it is most satisfactory that on its finished side the buildmg 
looks handsome, and that it is most oonveni;>ntly arranged. ' » 

It would not bo easy to find two buildings with the same purpose presenting k 
stronger coptrast than the Old and ,tho New Law Courts. The latter might fairly be 
described by the Erenoh name, “the Palace of Justice.” No doubt it is right ^aad 
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proper that courts of lav sholild be decently ai^ even handsomely hous^ but there 
is some foundation for the idoubt frequently expressed, vhethor both in Lqndon and in 
lielbouttie the State has not been extravagant in its expenditure on these bwldings. 
Ihp Melbourne building is of great size, and thoi^ 'who are not accustomed, to its 
passages are soon confused^ and lose their way. There are complunts also with respect' 
to the lighting, the defects of which result from a change of plou made while the 
p Imilding wa^ being constructed It was originally intended that the centre should be 
an 'open qiuidranglo; the change filled the central space with the Supreme Court 
Library, and, perhaps in imitation of the British Museum, covered this with a dome. 
It is, of course, an advantage to have the library in a central and gcnorally> accessible 
position, but it has been too dearly bought Not only light was sacrificed, but simplicity 
of plan, and a great exp^pse was incurred But the dome is certainly the architoctpral 
feature of West Melbourne. o „ 

Near the New Law Coiuls stands the Royal Mint This is a branch 'of the Royal 
Mint in London, and is an Imperial institution as for as its officers and manageioont 
'are concerned; but as it was established at the request of the colony, the expense is, 
1:\j>rnp by the colonial exchequer. A similar branch exists in Sydney. The authorities 
are wdry liberal in granting admission to visitors. And a mint is always worth a 
„ visit it is eqppped with such delicate' instruments. There is oiie especially Avhich 
seems almost endowed with intelligence as it weighs the sovoroign.s, passes those of 
proper weight, and flings those in the least bit too heavy on one side, those in the 
least bit too light on the other. There is no doubt that in coining the gold which it 
exports Australia Is helping the British taxpayer; and the output of Melbourne mid 
Sydney has boon in many years so large that the London Mint has been able to 
suspend the coining of sovereigns. Formerly, -the word “Australia” was placed upon 

tha sovereigns coined in the colonies, and a very few years ago an over-zealous and 
ignorant policeman kept on unfortunate gentleman fur a night in a London lock-up 
for uttering a coin with which the policeman was unacquainted. The coin now issued 
is exactly like the English sovereign, except that just under the Queen’s head a little 
S or M shows the mint at which the piece was stamped 

In all towns some of those who follow different trades and occupations have a way 
of* gathering themselves together. In London the doctors gather in Brook Street and 
Savilo Row. In Melbourne they live at the east end of Collins Street Of course, 
a great many aro' scattered through the city and suburbs ; but there is a congregation 
of them, especially of consulting phjrsicians and specialists, in the doctors’ end of 
Collins Street o The centre and other end of Collins Street are business haunta From 
, Elizabeth to Swanston Street is called “the Block,” and is the most fashionable part 
of Melbouma* Late in the afternoon, and on Saturday mornings, there ip a tegular 
promenade of the childr^ of ■ fashion ; but this feature’ is confined to oue (the 
north) side of the street Here will bo , found fiehionable shops, ^ three or four large 
mutdo shops, where tickets for the theatre or for concerts are to be procured, important 
jewelers’, shops, and Mr. MuUen’s, “ the Melbourne MudieV , where ladies and literary 
‘ folk congregate. ‘On the opposite 'side of the street, and on both sides furth^ west, 
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there are Ju^atial establishments m w)iich modem bankS delight tu do their businesa 
Banks, it must bo i&entiuned, are a great element in Australian, life. There is no 
country in the world in which, in proportion to the population, such a large hanking 
husinesg is ^done or so many acoeupts kept What with branches in very small toiyn- 
«hips, and palaces in the large towns, this business b^ outwasd and visible signs which 
cannot be overlooked. From a few minutes after six in the Evening imtil eight in the 
morning, and for the whole qf Sunday, Collins Street is almost deserted , • 


Other parts of 
Melbotime have their 
special characters. At 
the west 'end of Flin- 
ders Street there is a 
•» 

strong nautical davoin^ 
The houses fhoro arc 
oppq|sii3 the jrharves, 
though at a consider- 
able interval ; and it 
is liatural that the 
sailors should frcquei^t 
them, .and that the 
sh(»ps should “cater” 
for the tivstes of sailors. 
Little Flinders Street, 
or Flinders lione, or 
“the Lone,” as it is 
sometimes fondly 
called, is the street 
for largo wholesale 
warehouses of ready- 
made clothing, wooUen 
goods, and the like. 
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this is “ 8oft-goo<is ” 

North of Collins Street is Little Collins Street, a part of which, lying well west of 
^0 centre, is known as Chancery Lane. It need hardly be explained that this is where 
^e banisters’ chambers ore. On one side goes forth Temple Court, whi(di has, however, 
of late been nearly deserted in favour of a set of chambers, more moderd oqd mon^ ^ 
commodious on the other side of Chancery Lane, called after Lord Ohondellor Selbome, 
"equaUyewell known as Siiv Romulell Palmer. Besides bein|r more commodious, these 
ohamben are somewhat nearer to the new Courts. 

• Bourke Street has a character of its own It u a street devoted both to business 
and to pleasura It has many large shops; but 4 ^ important to nqtico that 

here am the dieotres, and the ea/A md Ae shops devoted to the theatre-frequenters. < 
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In half the street— the eastonf half— there is as ,mach trafEc an hour bei 9 ra midnight 
as at any period of the day. In the centre of Bourke Street is the General Post 

Office, ]&x)m the ^ 
tower of which 
the arrival of' 
mails&om Eng- 
land is notified 
by flags in the 
day-time and 
cby lanterns at 
night. The 
Post 6fficQ is 
not a ‘SmalJ 
btlilding , but 
it gradutllly be- 
came too t^mali 
for its work, 
which, as'’ in 
England, in- 
cludes the Tclo- 

IHK KKW LAW COrBTS. , , ,, 

graph and Sa- 
vings Banks, and must soon also include the carriage of parcels In Etigland the 
Post Office is a source of preffit to the general revenue. In the colonies, because of 
sparser population and great distances, it is not. This colony, therefore, has no penny 
postage; but a generation that lias seen the reduction on English letters from a 

shilling to half that price, with a proportionate increase in speed, lives in h(>i)e of 

further postal improvements From the Post Office, by the way, distances are 

measured; the number on a milestone after “to Melbourne” meaning the numlier of 

miles to this centre. 


Bourke Street has other siglits To the west of Elizabeth Street, the space for 
some distance seems devoted to horses Tliore are saddlers’ shops in a row, and then 
gibat yards for the sale of horses, carriages, and carta. In the morning horses are 
being trotted in the street to show their paces Nearly opposite the Post Office stands 
Cole’s Book Arciftlo, an interesting place, with a brilliant-coloured rainbow for a sign 
By the attractions of music poo})lc are encouraged to frequent the shop, and to read . 
books in the hope that thejr will buy them. Mr. Froude was most struck with the 
*numbeir of young 'men engaged in skimming shilling dreadfuls and exciting novela But 
had he known the shop well he would have found much elsej solid focd for 4he intellect 
as well as stimulants for the imaginatiott Passing further up Bourke Street, towards the' 
Houses of Parliament, the visitor qpmes to the Eastern Market, a ‘comparatively recent 
erection oil the port of the" City Corporation This is commodious, and complete lAth 
modem appliances, including the 'electric light ; and yet there are found those who regret . 
the old and rougher Paddy’s Mjprket Saturday night was the rime to virit thia in all 
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itB glory, vufn dde side witih the genuine marketers tlieie were found the quaeks and 
t3ie ooxyurers, who torched the attraction of an old English fair. But even though the 
«fun igay not now be so fast and furious, there iB much that will interest a visitor to 
the Easton} Market Even ih iSiei day-time it is well brequentod ; at night there is a 
*much larger attendance , on Saturday jt is so crowded that locomotion is difficult and 
with the crowd there is such a noise that a lover of quiet Ifad better stay gway Any^ 
one who wants a dog, q|r aicanaiy, or a parrot or any of the many Australian buds, 
can here find what he seeks. Every kind! of article is being sold hf cheap jacks, who 
shout at the top of their voico« Here men are trying thou: strengdi by blows upon a 
machine , othoffi are testing their lungs, or being weighed A little further on a man 
has charge of an electric machine, and is prepared to give a shock for a consideration. 
Vendors of vegetable pills, and other quack medicines, seem to«be doing a roaring trade , 
eind ftero stands an brdent disciple of phrenology, who, for a very small sum, is prepared 
to feel your*bumps and toll your character therefrom, or will toll you hefW to educate 
yovlt ehildreif in accordance with bump-lore, until one is reminded of the father^ of 
•Mr Midshipman Easy * 

• Ijoaving behind us — may we hope f — evejything in the nature of nostrums, quackotg^, 
*m(J the art of gulling follow-cyiatures, we coqie to Parfia- 
ment House WhcVi this pile is completed, 'according to 
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its design, the great busy street will be 
worthily closed. On the granting of 
Farliamentaiy government to the colony, 
it was determined to have a noble plan 

for a building, and to carry out parts xhe hint. 

of the design. Melbourne has often 

been described as a city of unfinished buildings. The charge is tnid, but the incom- 
pletonoas is based upon worthy reasons and a care for posterity. Bettor a part of a 
good design, tlian a whole building executed upon a plan which must in after days 
prove too small or too mean. The present generation suffers, but posterity gains. 
Parliament House baa long looked very ugly, because unfinished. The inside has boon 
attended to first, hnd tho two Houses of Logislaturo have handsomu debating chambers, 
separated by a very spacious and handsome lobby, with a well-arranged and well* • 
stocked libniry.* With tho exception of their debating chambers all the arrangements 
• of the building — ^library, refreshment-rooms, billiard-rooms, and the like — are shared in 
common by the members of both Houses. Follovung the precedent *of the* Lords, the , 
Upper House has a far more gmly decorated apartment ttfaTi th| Lower; in it the 
ceremonies of opening and {dosing l^lioment by His Excellency the QoHmor take place. 

In addition to the billiar^-toomj Parliament House has an open asphalt tennis-court 
and a large garden. When the te^is-court was first proposed) much fun was made of 
the proposal, which easily lends*itself to ridicule^* But* the idea is the seine ns ds the ' . 
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case of a l^Iiard-room — that it is desirable to keep members in the precincts of the 
House, though not nqpessarily in the House itself, when their attendance may at any 
tinw; he required Many would expect better legislation from legislators frSsh frdm 
* tennis, than from legislators ^Sh -from billiards. ^ • 

Not far frCm Parliament House ^re the Public Offices,* with respect to which the 
question will arise whether they arc not too largo for a young country with fi population 
of a million. When the answer is given that every nook and comer o& the building^ 
is occupied, doubt still finds })lace whether the colony be not over-goveftied Architecturally 
the old Treasury is the handsomest of the offices. As a building it is too thin, but it 
has an excellent front. 

One other street in Melbourne has a very sjuicial character — Little Bourke Street, 
the Chinese quarter. There are a great many Chinese m Al^traha, and some few have 
•risen to the position of wealthy merchants. Ais a rule which knows few exceptions, 
they arc very industrious, and render good service to honsekeopers ds hJlwkers of fish 
aidl vegctabics. In inining places they can make a living where no^ Englishman can. 
But they arc not good colonists, because they come with the intention of saving as / 
much rnonoj' as they can scrape together, and then ^ ivtuming to Clima Moieo\fcer, 
they bring no women with t^cm, and by providing temptations to gambling, ahd in 
other ways, iiro the cause of not a little immorality. Our artists, under the protection 
of two policemen, ventured into the Chinese haunts in Little Boiuko Street, and have 
reproduqpd some features' of the strange life which is daily going on there within a few 
hundred yards of the Chambers of Legislature. But this subject is so strange and 
special that wo have devoted to it a separate chapter. ’ 
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GREATER MELBOURfTi; , 

DiBtfnotiTe Features— Biolimond* Park— Karra Yarra— Bowing Clubs and River Pionios — Suburban* 
Municipalities-^MeanB of Iiooomotion—Colliii(fwood—Prahtan—Hothain— Exhibition Building and the 
^ ^ ''Zoo”-«The Colonial Colney Hatoh-Toorak— South Yarra— St. Hilda— Brighton — Flemington— Public 

f • Holidays-a-The Ports of Melbourne : Sandridge and Williamstown^Orifin of Local Namea— Admi^l 

* Collingwood. • 

TT will be of interest to consider what are the distinctive features of Molbourna And 
herein wo are speaking not only of the city, but of the city together with its suburbs, 
of what, following the precedent of the popular name “ Greater Britain,” has been called 
Greater Melbourne. The'* two features that will strike every stranger are spoeioi^ness 
and Variety. The first of these shemrs itself in the great extent of gro^d that is(* 
covered, the ^idtft of the streets and main roads, the laigc number of public ^parks 
and gardens by Yhich over-buUding has been prevented, or, at any rate, its iiiconvonierfccs 
\ modified. Tho width of the streets helps to give the city proper an air of magnificence. • 
\lihoBB the traffic is coasidcrabje, a feeling of satisfaction arises that ample pTOvisjon 
has Wfeon made for it But the roads ai;p too wide. Ip a country where violent wind 

••is not unknown, and where dust rises even to the magnitude of a* plague, very broad 

roads and wide street spaces aro a real inconvenience. It is true that the dust nuisance 
would bo much mitigatod, though not altogether removed, jrhilst a decided improvement 
would be made in the general aspect, if tho roads, being far too wide for tho traffic, 
wore mode narrower by plantations of trees along their sides. Thoso ])lantations shoilld 
be fenced for the protection of the trees, and inside the enclosure there should be grass. 
This has been done with good effect at various points, but the misfortune of Alclbounie 
roads lies in the variety of municipal government, and in the need of some central 
authority or metropolitan board of works. 

It is unfortunately true that , in the decade after 1876 little or no progress 
was made. One road which wus formerly splendidly smooth has become a byword 
and a disgrace. Tho Kilda Road was kept in admirable order in the days of 

tolls, but tolls were abolished by tho legislature without providing a substitute 

Th& road suffers from a divided jurisdiction, for the division lino between the city 
of Melbourne and Emerald Hill (or South Melbourne) is the middle of this road, and 
though the people bf Melbourne are famed for their practical business qualities, they seem 
unable to discover a method of keeping this particular road in good repair. There are* 
several places iBjor Melbourne* whore the road is so broad as to be a simple nursery 
pf dust, und wl^ere a wise municipality would have made a central plantation, circular 
or triangular. In Paris such spaces would have been seised for a little gar^n, ^th a 
foimtain playing in the midst, and ploasant seats for the wayfarer. T^ese little neglected 
opportunities are the more to be regretted because Melbourne has iSeautiful gardens 
on the large scale. The wi^ foresight which almost encircled Melbourne proper with 
public gardens, driviirg hitnre suburbs further afield, and the skill with which these 
* gardens have been hud out, have provided Mdbonine with admirable placss of Public 
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seaort Some of them aie as doligjitfal as any gardeds in* the world. Thore is shade 
in summer heat ; there are spacious and inviting lawns ^ there ar^ flowers and trees to 
charm, the eye. 

• Jhe view of the J'ltzrey Klardens ^pven below was taken on a lovely moonlight 

• night worthy of the tropics, when it was so light that the artist could without difficulty 



• • 

see to sketch. “Weeping willows.” to use his own words, “g^ts compared with English 
willows, were trailing thek branches , there were doop shadows with tender haU-tones , 
the grass and fern-tree gully were filled pth mystery, whilst glintings of silver, or 
rather golden, moonlight fell on edges of trunks, fironds, and leaves , and the whole 
soene was musical «by the plashing of a tmy ’stream hidden from view under a 
iqireadihg greenery," , ' . 
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Passing, however, from poetry to measurementfi, the ordinary 'mdth of ^ mam roads 
is threo chains, and , an cxaggorator, with a touch of American Rumour, once said that 
it '"took lum half a day to cross the St Kilda Road, which in parts is even wider Jbhaa 
the ‘Orthodox three chains. Side roads often reach tb two chains, and a, man has* 
boon hoard to uige it as ‘a reproach against aijother that he “ lived in a one-chain * 
road ” in nteoh the same spirit as that in wliich the American tourist upbraided the 
lOkford traveller who stopped at the ancient city of Trent with “Surely you are not 
going to vi.sit such 'a one-horse place I 

Although land is very expensive in the near neighbourhood of the city, and fetches 
a good price throughout the suburbs, private gardens abound, csjrocially dong the main 
highways. Villas stand in what Anglo-Indians call a “ compound.” This is a com- 
bination of shrubbery -and garden ; sometimes there is a grassy lawn, oftener a lawn-tei^is 
grounid, here generally, in .spite of the proiii " lawn,” laid in nsplialt. The I'csuft of, 
these large s{>aceS is that the suburbs ore tar apart One of the Ameridian cities is 
known os “ the ^city of magnificent distances.” A name of the kind would iJe not 
mappropriate to Melbourne ; and the tax upon the ladies of visit-paying, which mofrem » 
ciet^ demands, is made much ^heavier because of Uio distances that have to be tra- 
versed "between friend and friend. * 

, The second feature in the appoaraned of Melbourne is its diversity. A poor house 
stands side by side witlr a good house, a cottage, one might almost say a hovel, in 
close proximity to a palace. It is only fair to say that there is nothing in Melbourne 
like the “long, unlovely street ” of London, nothing so hideous as Gower Street or Har- 
ley Street, neither of which expresses more, as has been caustically remarked, than “ fjie 
impotence of tire architect to express anything.” llioro is notliing like Regent Street 
in London or the Rue Rivoli in Paris, for ‘in the streets there has been very little con- 
tinuous building, or building in a block upon the plans of a single architect Subject 
to certain municipal restrictions, each man has built as seemed good in his own eyes 
or in the eyes of his architect There are handsome individual buildings, some few 
in admirable taste, but the general effect is often marred by the surroundings. The eye 
at once marks a great difference in the height of the houses as well as in their 
architectural st}lc. 

* In 1882 a traveller remarked that in this city there wore no houses with more than 
two storeys, but, on account of the expense of the land, some of the newer shops in 
Melbourne proper have been built very tall, reminding a visitor of houses in older cities; 
and these shops have a tendency to look absurA, because their neighbours are so much* 
shorter in stature. In time nAfch of this inequality will be removed. The rapid growth 
^ Melbourne partially explains it !But then it is not all new cities, or new parts of 
cities, that are built irregularly. The buildings that have been run up in the last 
decade in new parts of Paris, for'cxample, are os regular ajf the houses in thd older 
quarters of the city. We must s^k the difference rather in tfie character of the 
peopla The Victorians are groat lovers of independence, and are, many of theSn, 
sprang fr»m a stock that 'cherished as its principle what •Burke describes as the 
“disridenoe of dissent, and the ^rdtestantism of, our Protestant” ohamoter, yat> 
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hoyrover ixfegulat the architecture, however uneven the height of the houses, it must 
bo remembered that qp city in^ the world has a more regular ground plan. Some ci^es, 
it l^abeen remarked, are founded , others grow. Many cities sprang up l)efore the days 
of surveyprs, and all that tlfb ftice of surveyors comjng after can do is to remove glaring 
irregularities, and this task is hampofcd by its expensivune^. But Melbourne was built 
to scale, and in accordance with surveyors’ plans. Like PlSiladelphia, it ia'rectongulsf. 
Nothing could be mo^ in acconlanco with the mind of a really upright but ijpifie* 
what imaginative sur- * 

ter it was shown that 
tho^ streets in the city 

of * Mellwumo cross j ^ 

Jingle^ To ‘the north ^ ■ * | 

anS oast of Melboiimc ic » 

imlopcndont municipal!- fe 

ties — Hotham, ^ ( j«flton, ^ *' 

Richinfti|d their streets 

The lines upon which map of orlateb MEUiouiiKc. 

the streets are con- , • 

struoted are not, however, parallel to the stiwta in Melbourne proper. A very short 
study of the map shows us that in (Treater Molboiimo, in the outsidd municipalities, the 
* compass has given us the line, which l^las l)ocn carried duo north and south, crossed by 
streets due east and west, whereas in Molboumc proper the siurvoyor, ptobably consider- 
ing the course of the Yarra, did not feel himself rigidly bound to obey the •compass.* 
The diffelfenco of action has produced some triangular comer houses, some little un- 
occupied spaces, which ^vc a pleasant variety to streets lhat would otherwise be all 
BS rectilinear as*a Roman road. Most people feel Jdiat in the laying out of Melbourne 
that symbol of rectitude, the straight lino, has been^ too ipuch reverenced. Admirable 
as m many ways is tht> straight line, convonienty^ as it may be to travel ’along the 
shorUffiit di^nco between two points, yet this line is not nature's favourite; and art 
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should loUov nature. It should bo added that 4he more distant suburbs., are not so 
re^stanguLax, and have toauy a graceful curve, but oven country, roads in Australia are 
much stnughtcr than in England r , 

'’’The one fact that all the geography books mentiofi doout "Melbourne is, that it is' 
on the river Yarra Yarra. This river, however, caq hardly be said to fill a very important * 
place in thh life of the town. Its chief function is as a water-way from Hobson’s Bay 
"td th.e city, H)ut the nver itself is so tortuous, narrow, aad ^hallow, that the larger 
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steamers ;ind ships cannot ascend tho river Thus it has been the practice to unload 
at Sandridgo or WilliamstOAm, whence the r^ forwards the goods that they have 
brought from England Land carriage is much dearer than water carriage, and a man 
may have to pay nearly as mpeh for a box to come from Williamstown to a suburb 
ef Melbourne al it costs to travel ^om the London Bocks to Williamstown, for be it 
‘known tiiat, if there be no pressure for time, a sailing vessel will bring goods from Lon- 
don for £1 per ton, or, when is scarce, for even loss Smaller steamen^ and they 
not very small, have long tiben able to come up the Yarra ; £>r inslpnoe, most of those 
engaged in tho intercolonial trade, <>stoamers that run to Adelaide aifd Sydney, th<m 
enga^ in bringmg coals from J!^ewoastle (on the Hunter), and those that go fr<^ 
Mdboume round jihe east of New Zealand, stopping at many *port8, and so onwards to 
Sydney. These vessels are obliged to travel slotrl^r in tho river, and have to Svatch 
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the tide, for if the right time be missed, steamers have not infrequently been known to 
spend a night fast in. the mud. In this slow progress, and much moie in sucii detention, 
th&e is 'a singularly unpleasant element The Yarra has a very bad reputation for 
unsavouiy smells A jester would say it is in ill odour with passengers. Largq ch^mic^d 
woihs, candlo factories, and' similar troubles makq the approach to Melboumo by river 
a constant l!;;ial to the olfactory nerves. Higher up the river there arc similar nuisances. 
One that is wipociolly grievous, and hard to be borne, is a iwool-scuuring establishment 
near the Cremome ‘railway bridge. Moreover, sufficient care has not boon taken with 
respect to what Js allowed to drain 'into thn river. Cities that are situated on rivers 
have often found this drainage problem hard of solution ; it is not going ^.oo for to say 
that in Melbourne it has not boon solved with complete success, (iroat improvements 
are being carried out in 'tfiio water-way from Melbourne to the sea. The Molbouijie 
Harbour Trust has invited the advico of the eminent engineer, Sir John Coode, aiM it 
is hoped that* when his scheme is completed, ocean-going steamers of thc*largest size 
may be able to berth at the city wharves. A canal cuts a very awkward romer known 
^ fishermen’s Bend, and the channel of the river generally is to be deepened. TMbre 

tl\pse who think that, at no very great expense, a direct canal might have been cut 
to the Bay. The difficulty soem's to have Iain in the probable silting at the mouth-^a 
^silting which makes large dredges a very 'conspicuous feature in Hobson’s Bay and the 
lower Yarra. 

There are many rowing clubs on the Yarra, which have their chief local habitations 
a little above Princes Bridge ; though the most important regattas are hold on the lower 
river. But if we consider the size of Melbounie, we cannot say that a large proportion 
of the young men row. From Princes Bridge to the further side of the Botanical 
Gardens there is a pretty Avillow-shaded walk along the riyer bank, and on the other 
side .there runs a road, but except when a race is taking place, neither carriages nor 
riders will bo met there, and the number of those who use the walk is comparatively 
small River picnics are not very common, and along the whole length of tho river, 
as it passes through suburban Melbourne, there are few houses with lawns or gardens 
reaching down to the stream. In the fixing of residences it docs not soom to have been 
an attractioa Mr. Trollope’s remark is true that tho river is not a “joy for over” to 
tho 'people of Melbourne “ as the Seine is to the people of Paris, or as the Inn is to 
tho people of Innsbruck. You might live in Melboumo all your life, and hardly know 
that the Yarra Yarra was miming by your door.” Yet it is also tme that the Yarra 
has very pleasant scenery, and might well fill a more prominent place in the public 
mind. Its wholh course is very* winding, and in many places, as at Studley Park, Kew, 
hanks, are steep, and picturesquely wooded ; and higher up, before the river reaches 
even the outskirts of Melboumo, there are many rights to attract the tourist 4'emshaw, 
> (me of tho show places of tl\p colony, is on the Watts, an affluAit of the Yarra. To the 
sources of the Yarra no one hut an ^ventqrous surveyor has penetrated. 

It will be noticed that the double name Yarra Yarra is now' generally shorteneil, 
the natural fate of all such’ names. . It is usually said that in the aboriginal tongue 
the meaning is “fldwing, flowing,”,©/ “ever-flowing.!* A gentleman, however, who, ih his 
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early yearo spoke the native languagq fluently, maintaini/ that this is a popular deludon, 
and that th^ name m^s " Big Gum Trees.” Unfortunately, the ^tive languages are 
^ fi»t ^s^ppearing, and soon be " dead ” in a sense other than that in vrhich Ve ap^y 
•this epithet to the clasiics. • • . . 

• Within the circuit of Greater H^elboumo no fewer than seventeen boroughs are 
iiMsluded. Of those, five are classed as cities, one is a town, and* elevpn are only 
borougha It may bo ask<^ wherein the distinction lies. If in England, accordiog^ 
to the old doctrine, a bishop and cathedral made a city, what makes it in Victoria? 
The Local Government Act requires that a borough shall not exceed in area six square 
miles, that no»point in such area shall be more than six miles distant from any other, 
and that there shall bo not less than 800 inhabitant householders. All towns and 
cit4cs are boroughs, distinguished from other boroirghs by’the> amount of gross municipal 
^revelluo in the year preceding the declaration of them as such by the Govembr in 
Council. A* gross revenue of £10,000 makes a town, one of £20,000 a city. 

llic iivoi cities arc‘ South Melbourne, or Emerald Hill (popxdation, 82,500), Frah- 
, ran* (27,000), Richmond (20,503), Collingwood (25,500), and Fitzroy *(23,500). Mkny ^ 

ipi ancient and historic city in England has a smaller population than any of ^thot<s.' 
Hdthara, with a population of a httlo under 20,000, is ’the solitary “town.” And the 
eleven suburban boroughs, in order of population, arc St Kilda, Wiiyamstown, Port , 
Molborwno, or Sandri<lge, Bnmswick, Hawthorn, Footscray, Kow, Brighton, Essendon, 
Flemington, with Kensington, whilst the latest dcelarwl is Northcotc. Each of these has 
a mayor and coiqwration, with all the appurtenances of mmiicipal government Upon 
pi^blic occasions, as at a Governor’s levee, the furs of majors and aldermen are very 
conspicuous, 'fhese, with the wigs of judges and Iwirristers, give rise to the reflection 
that the English arc a veiy comervative pwo, or in a new country they would have 
devised new emblems. The tall block hat is still our badge of respectability, wjiilst 
furs and wigs have often to be worn in a summer heat which makes them quite 
intolerable. Another visible sign of municipal government is the large number of 
handsome town-halls, useful for public meetings, concerts, and balls, though dancers 
naturally object to a floor lately trodden by the ordinary working boot W’ith these 
town-halls arc combined the municipal ofiices and council chambers. The neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne reminds one of Belgium for the pride which is token in •the 
externals of municipal government 

We have already noticed the way in which towns expand into auburbs. Business 
•and domestic life are nowadays quite distinct This separation was common with the 
merchant before it was true of the tradesman, but now* it is pretty general > with all 
nl aaaw; , The barrister lives away from his chamifers, the solicitor from his oflioo, anll^ 
even in seme cases the doctor from his consulting rooms. Melbourne is* angularly well 
euppUfld with residential *suburbs. Railway lines gtr out jn diflerent directions, and 
fil oT >g all tiheso iinSs there run many full np-troins in the morning and down-trains in 
the port of the afternoon. There are no fewer than fifty suburban railway stations, 
and tome fifteen more which lie a little beyond thd radius that can be fidrly called 
aabixd»an< As for as Riobmo nd rix lines abreast (le.^ three up and* three down) have • 
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b^en laid, And at certain peridds in the day, tbpu^ trains run every tea minateit, 
ovciy train is croardci;! '' 

' Besides the trains, locomotion is assisted by omnibuses, trams, and cabs. In ^former 
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days the Melbourne cab vsf a kind of Irish oar, popularly known as a "jingle.”* Most 
of the cal>4rivets are still finsh, but the jingle has been ousted the one-honie 
waggonette, holding rix persons, lliese can either be hired separately or used in 
common as a kind of small omhibua To many of thi^ sojiurbs there is a line ctf 
waggonettes runnifig at regular intervals, each passenger paying -only threepome, |n lihe 




chief streets there arc stands ot comfortable hansoms Stands of drays and ftimiturc- 
wugjfons also arc to bo found That Melbourne omnibuses do a acood business is shown 
by the high price that shares in the (.'ompuny fetch Hie ordinal^ omnibus is in many 
cases being replaced by tiam-cars Tlmse are pulled by a continuous rope TTnder- 
groimd, betM'oen thi* tram-lines, is a cylinder m which a strong steel rope worhs. 
Near the middle of each line there is an engim -house , the steam machineiy in 
which causes the rope to continuously revolve Each passenger car k preceded by 
what is called a dummy, in which there is a gripjung apparatus When this has* 
hold of th» rope underneath, the car goes forward, at the same pace* up-hill and 
•down-hfll As the rope i# let go, a break is put oif, and .the car stops Since the 
b]!eak is very potyorful, u ear can Ixi stopped in a \ery few feet Tile gravest risk 
of accident is that when two cars are passitfg each* other one may lie hidden behind 
the other. A warning Ijpll is, therefore, fi-equontiy" employed, and at night very 
lights alsa . 
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The different suburbs' have characters of their own. The working-men are most at 
home in CoUingwood, Prahran, and Hotham. In certain streets in those places the 
cheapest shops are situated. In Colliugwood the inhabitants arb most crowded together, 
and some of the streets are as narrow as in an qld I^nglish town. Pralijan has in 
the last few years made .great strides. Large sjpaces which had not a house iwo now. 
covered. <Jdany of the h6uscs are stnall ; but at tlic eastern cud, at Hawksbum and 
Armadale, there are more of the kind described by auctij)necrs as desirable villa resi- 
dences. Even the small houses of an Australian town do not in their variety look so 
mean as the tS^ws of small houses in such towns as Sunderland or Hartlepool, or as 
the acres upon acres of monotonous rows that occupy the east arid south-ca.st of 
London. The houses of the Melbourne workmg-men have some little individuality ; 
and though the extensive ‘use*^ of corrugated iron is not a picturesque featum of them, 
the ‘verandas give a character lacking in the London houses. It is at once 'noted 
tluit a great* many are built of wood, which is a clean material when n«'w. but implies 
that long life *is not intended for the house. Fires are frequent, and in the chief 
snburbs there are watch-towers erected, where a bell is rung the moment that a fire 
Is ^n; and devices arc used in ringing the bell to denote the quarter in which 
the r fire has been seen. Wood has the great advantage of cooling quickly. When 
a hot wind Wows, as it sometimes does for three Says, a sti>ne or brick house is 
at first a great protection, but in the end it is an oven, and remains one for long 
after the wind has changed. A woo<1en house l)ecomos quicikly hot, but cools as 
evening comes on ; and to be cool at night is of course a great boon. 

Hotham is a largo working-men’s suburb to the north-west. The Benevolent 
Asylum is partly in Hotham and partly in the city. Carlton and Fitm)y may be de- 
scribed as middle-class or bourgeois suburbs. Emerald Ijill and Bichinond might fall 
under the head cither of middle-class or working-class cities. Bt'twcen Emerald Hill and 
the St. Kilda Road is a largo tract of low-lying land, on which Canvas Town u,sed 
to stand. When the gedd rush took place, enonnous crowds came from all })arts of 
the world to Melbourne. There wore not sufficient houses to accommodato the new 
arrivals. Canvas To^vn, as its name implies, was a collection of tents, and many a 
one of the new-comers was glad enough to secure a tent, and ground on which to 
pitch it The ground on which ('anvas Town stood more than thirty years later was 
not occupied with houses, because the situation is so low that it is sometimes flooded 
by the Yarra. But it is hoped that Sir John Coode’s improvements will prevent 
floods in the future. At the south side of Emerald Hill stands the Albert Park. This 

e 

has a lagoon, ^jartly natural,^ partly artificial, which gives opportunities for sailing and 
^rowing.. On certain days in the summer a fashionable gathering of carriages and riders 
assembles in the Albert Park, and regales itself with the music of a band. • Some have 
tried to give to this assqmblagn the name of Rotten Row, but the name iS exotic,* 
and it is a question whethet: the institution will take root. • ^ 

Carlton is a laigo suburb m the noith of Melbourne. Part of it is becoming the 
smokiest of all quarters of *Melbdume. There are huge factory chimneys which do not 
by any means censumo their own* smoke. Fortunately, they are rather intermyitent in 
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their action, but at times they send forth into the air volumes* of smoke which threaten, 
unless legislation intervene, a reproduction of the English “black country.” Here dwell 
the workers in iron, ajfd here are certain very largo mills, and there is a InonstdT 
‘b^wei^, the proprietor o{ whij^haU a public benoiactor, who has set up a largo town 
•clock. Melbourne is becoming smok^ and sometimes the atmosphere, if the whole 
truth must be told, is po.sitively murVy. But let us add* that it is on]^ open to 
that grave accusation on exsc}>tiuual occasions, for we should hardly like aur EtrgliBk\ 
readers to think that w(f always, or even often, live in such an atmosphere as that. 
As a rule, Melbourne skies can bo (»)m{)ared, for clcamcs.s, to It^liau, but this 
character will fiot long bo preserved unless something be soon done in the way of 
smoko prevention. 

^Carlton is a suburb that includos many institutiouif within its bound. Of these 
Jha Idtgest is the Exhibition Buildmg, in which tjie successful Victorian Exhibitioh of 
1880 and 1881 was hold. It occupies the middle of the large Carlton Gardens. The 
greater ^art o^ the building then erected was pennanent, tliough for the Exhibition there 
,wer(f extensive annexes of a temporary natim*. In the interval botwe(*n exhibitions the 
g^*at hall is used for various purposes — for monster bazaars, for dog and j)oultry shows' 
for very large mootings. Part of it Iras been used as a liovemment jmnting office,* the 
former office having^ k'cn burnt down, an<l part hiis been fitted up as •an aquarium. 
In Carlton also the visitor will find the CemeU*ry, the Univemty, and the Women’s 
• Hospital The (Jlometery is like unto most large town cometeries, cartd'ully portioned out 
amongst rdligious denominations, so that those who have been (livided in life may be 
divided also in death. Beyond the Cniversity and its affiliated colleges, on the nortlr- 
west of Melbourne, is the Royal Park, standing high rurd healthy. A portion of it has 
been set apart as the ground of the Acelim^isation Society, generally knowir as “the 
Zoo.” The collection of animals to be seen here is well worth a visit. It is, of course, 
especially strong in native spocimena Most of the eieatures have plenty of space. 
Kangaroos and wallaby may bo seen in a jMuldock, and rabbits are not kept in hutches, 
nor rats in errges. Wild animals, however, am stiU housed in deirs tliat must Iks to 
them incouveuiontly small. As London and Paris have been surpas.sed in the space 
given to many animals, xt may be hoped tliat the lions and tigers will bo granted 
space as largo as they have in London, and periiaps a i-etum compliment might be 
paid to our friends the kangaroos. Those in thff Gardens in Regent’s Park are so 
miserably cramped that they are much to l>o pitied. 

, Amongst other suburbs of a different characjter, Hawthorn and Kew may Ik; mentioned 
as very pleasant residential suburbs, rich in villus and gtptlens. In Kew two lunatic 
isylums are situated, one called after the suburb, an^ the other Yan-a Bend. In popular 
aonversatiorf the latter, perluvps from its ]K3culiar name, takes the place occupied in 
^England by (’olney Hatch* or Hanwell— “a joke worthy of.Yarra Bond,” “conduct of 
which no one would 'Ire guilty, except an inmate of Yarra Bend.” Of the two asyluuis, 
one is a barrack, and the other is divided on* the cottage system. 

The suburb with the fpsost magnificent mansions, is' Toorak, which is largely •affected 
by weail^y squatters, especially successful Scotehmea* The question is*often asked why 
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Australia does not devise an architecture suited to its own wants. Perhaps some day 
it will, and in such architecture of the future the verandah and the bricony will be 
found to play a prominent part An outward si{(n of wealth can be seen in the two 
spires that ornament Toorak HilL The place is sUll eipbosomed m trees Xhat" stand 
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round the big houses The native name certainly has a somewhat tmcouth> sound, and 
the wife of a Presbyterian minister coming here from Scotlaifd created some amusement 
by deploring that her husband was being "sent to a place called ‘Toprak,” when really 
the lines had fallen to them in about the* pleasantest place in the colony. South Yarra, 
which has no mdo}K‘ndcnt ‘munidippl existence, has upon hig^ authority been describod 
as the place of* residence of “cutled dai lings”. Lying just beyond the preejnets of 
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GoTemment House, this suburb may. bo thought to gain some reflected glory fronS 
proximity to Vice-royalty. St. Kilda is a favourite seaside place within easy reach of 
Melboulbe, is provided with large hotels, and is proud of its baths, pier, and esplanade. 
The ytfung Australian, • • • • • 

*it is well known, is not 
easily abashed, and a 
story is told of ono on 
a visit to England who, 
being shown Brighton, 
with its four consecutive 
miles of substantial 
houses, only remarked 
•to his*host, “ You should 
see St Kilda ” St. Kilda 
is within a \Vry short 
•distance of AJclbouruc, 
and its pier is u 




• out from a crowded 

’suburb *to Brighton to eiyoy “three acres and a cow.” No loss than five suburban 
railway stations uso the nan o of Brighton— surely^ a mark of poverty of invention. 
The parts of the Brighton district that lie furthest awa^ from the sea are much 
aflbeted by market gardomors, whose carts move marketwards hi the night, especially 
of Fridays, returning laden with sttflile manure on .Saturday afteftioons. But the 
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time to see Brighton is on a public holiday, when it is the favourite place of popular 
rpsort ,.Thc boach'- thronged* with holiday-makers is a subject^ for an artist like Frith. 
The Chinaman in the foreground of the accompanying view is an Australian speciality: 
otherwise the scene might well be laid at some English watering-place. By'tho-b3f0, 
the term “ watering-place V is not generally use<? in this sense in the colony, but liter- 
, ally for a' place where horses are taken to drink. A thoughtful boy once asked his 
master whether horses in England drank salt water, bocuifte he found in his geography 
that the watering-plaoes were at the seaside. 

On publid holidays the trains are crowded in a way that to an Ei^glishman brings 
back reminiscences of the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. He would bo a churl 
indeed who objected to hyc ly^lditional persons standing in a railway compartment that 
has ,its usual complement of ten. It is often said that in Australia there arc more public 
holidays then in England, and that when opportunities offer of holiday-making tho> 
are not neglected Perhaps it is the sunnier climate, perhaps the higher average of 
prosperity, but loyalty gives two genuine holidays in Melbourne, where in England one 
only is obsoiwed, and that partmlly. Australians celebrate not only the (Queen’s birthday, 
but^also that of the Prince of. Wales. M»my Englishmen do not even know when the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday falls, but no Australian is •ignorant of the date. The Lord 
Mayor’s Show hdls in London’s foggiest month, but “the ninth” is»in our bonny .spring. 
Church festivals are res])octed by many who pay attention to no other ordinance of the 
OhurcL Christmas and Now Year fall at a time of year wlum the weather is usually 
tine, tempting men out of doors. Up countr}', a race meeting is an excuse for the pro- 
clamation of a local holiday, and on the occasion of the Melbourne Cup all the shops, 
and most of the schools in Mclboiime, are closed Fancy an English school with a 
holiday for Derby Day! Here the practice is defended on the ground that discipline 
is sure to be broken by 2 >arcnt 8 taking some of the children with them : and parents 
who think races dangerous have holidays thomselve.s, and take their children else- 
where to avoid oontamination. It should be added that in our holiday crowds there is 
a good deal of noise and merriment, but that few of the plcasurc-scokers are seen under 
the influence of alcohol. 

'Tlic most horsey part of the neighbourhood of Melbourne is Flemington, whore is 
the great racecourse, that has been so often favourably compaied with the English 
racocouises. Trainere and training stables are not far off. Of late years a second racing 
colony has apiMsared at the other side of Melbourne, near the racecourse at Caulfield. 
To a non-racing man it seems as if every week there were some races or other at no 
great distance from Melbourne. Almost every Saturday little boys in the streets solicit 
him to* buy comet cards.” 

At Flemington great attentjon is paid to the comfort of visitors. A magnificent 
grand stand has boon erected, capable of holding 15,000 spectators, and in front of it a 
large and prettily-arranged lawn. cTho gipat day in the year is the''Melboume Cup, a 
race which does not depend on any ecclesiastical festival, but is generally run on the 
first 'Tuesday in November. Visitors come from all parts of “the colonies, fixim Queens- 
land, New Zealand, Western A^ustralia ; and many go to the races on that day whd , 
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never attend a racecourse on any other day in the year.* Ignorant even of the horses’ 
names, some go to meet ineuds, or to see the spectators. The ladies’ ^dresses are observed 
quite a»much as the iV^es, and many ladies spend fabulous sums on the toilbts th&t 
*aire thoix) elosely inspected- A^rth, of Paris, Ls Iwlievcd to know the importance* of 
*tho Melbourne C!ap. In the year 18ii5 it was estimated that 123,000 persons were 
present The lUcing Club gives away annually no less a suAi than £19,000,; and ^ce 
the establishment of the (Hub a total of £217,900 has through its agency beeh’y 
distributed. * • 

It would be absurd to describe either Sandridge or Williamstown as simply a 
suburb of MellToume, yet both are very important adjuncts to the city. They are the 
ports of Molbonmo, though it must l)e remembered that Melbourne is itself a port. It 
has, been already stated that the advice of the distinguished 'engineer, Sir John Coode, 
<*has bhon obtained by the Melbourne Harbour Trust ; and that when all liis imphrvo- 
monts havo*bcon carried out, the passage up th(! Yarra will be made easier, and ojren 
to larger vessels. These at pmsent stay at Williamstown or Sandridge, the huge 
.steamers, as a nile, at the former place, Mid the largo sailing-vessels at the lattbr. 
TJio large ocean steamera Isilonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, those 
of the Orient lino, and the Frqpch Me.ssagerio^ steamers*, all of which carry mails, .now 
come alongside the ^’illiauistown Pier. When one of the mail steamers* is departing, 
especially if it carries away some very popular citizen, the jiicr is even dangerously 
crowded, and the whole scene singularly animated. Not a few tears have been shed on 
Williamstown Pier ; and it lus been the place of not a few joyous meetings. When a popu- 
lar sailing .ship doi»arts, it is generally drawn off into the open roadstead of Hobson’s Bay, 
and those who wish to sec their friends off go to and fro in a small steamer. A charge 
of a florin damps the eutliusiasm, and dimmishe.s, if it does not altogether prevent, 
overcrowding. And if the d<‘parting gue.st be very popular, with a repuUition for horses 
or dogs, or is some “ potent voice of Parliament,” a special tug or .steamer will lie hired by 
his friends. And if he be of Scotch extraction, the bagpipes will be requisitioned for 
the occasion, to the discomfiture of mere Saxoas. Sandridge is nearer Mcllioume, but 
William.stown has the advantage of its rival in the posse.ssion of a large dry dock, into 
which so large a ship as H.M.S. Xelnon can pass, and there bo thoroughly overhauled. 
Not only William.stown, but all Melbourne, may lie proud of tliis dry dock. Its proper 
title is the Alfred Graving Dock. It is the first sight Uiat, on arrival, many a visitor is 
taken to see. On a Sunday a great crowd always gathers at both the ports. Sight- 
seers now claim it as a right to be allowed to go over the ships and steamers that lie 
alongside the piers. The result Is that they swann over tlipm, sometimessnot quietly, nor 
without mischief. Sunday is by no moans a jwpular day with captains and. officers ^ 
in port • 

* A^ Williamstown thefe is to be seen a little white tower, formerly a lighthouse, 
and now used dueffy to mark the time by the descent of a ball when the hour of 
noon is telegraphed from the Melbourne Observatory. 

Probably most visitors reach Melbourne by one. of the mail steamers, and therefore 
approach by way of Williamstown, and thence by rpil. Unfortunately, the railway 
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journey £rom Williamstown is tedious, because the line has to skirt round the north of 
Hobson’s Bay, and ^rough country so dull and uninteresting that the visitor is to be 
congratulated who makes his first acquaintance with it after dark. The most thriving 
suburbs through which the line runs ore Yarraville and Fpotscr^y. Though net amongi^' 
the most fosliionable, they are yet very prosperoirs places. The former name is on 
unsatisfactory compound of French with the aboriginal language, and permits the 
, Inhabitants 'to pass under the unfortunate mbriquet of “ Yarravillains.” 

The names of the suburbs con bo grouped under four hedds — native names, names 
of places elsewhere, names of people, and fancy names. Of those, the first are the best 
and most distinctive, but there arc, unfortunately, veiy few of them — Viruhran, Toorak, 
and South Yarra. The first of these used to be accented on the first syllable ; the accent 
now always falls on the lost Some say the wagonette drivers hailing for passengers 
alterod the pronunciation, finding the name easier to pronounce with the accent dh tlio, 
second syllable. The names of places elsewhere are the least satisfactoiy, fo^ tliey invite 
comparison, or at least introduce associations, and seem generally due ‘to poVerty of 
invention on the part of the namer. Such English names a.s Windsor and Kew ihake 
a now arrival look out for the castle or the famous gni'dens. Brighton, Malvern, aivl 
Bichmond suggest comparisons which ciuinot be sustaiijed. Sometimes wo have foreign 
towns like Coburg and Brunswick. Balaclava is one of a batch of ,primean names that 
mark the date of the laying out of the suburb; others, applied to roads and streets, 
are Alma, Inkormau, and Redan. Balaclava has been 2>romoted from a road to a 
district. Amongst the fanciful names are Hawthorn, (called after the Imsb, and not 
after the American novelist), Hawksbum, Armadale, and St Hilda There is good 
authority for saying that the last of those was named after a yacht. The L(uly of Hi. 
KiMa, the property of Sir Thomas Aclahd, and not directly after the seldom-visited 
island that lies beyond tlie Western Hebrides. 

Two suburbs with ftmciful, but distinctive designations. Emerald Hill and Sandridge, 
have lately thought it worth while to shed their names, and ring confusing changes on 
the name of Melbourne, It may bo quite true that the fonner was no longer on a 
green hill, just as Newcivstle dates from the time of William Rufus. But “ South Mel- 
bourne,” the new style and title of Emerald Hill, sounds like a denial of the separate 
existence of the suburb. Port Melbomne, the new name for Sandridge, seems to sug- 
gest that when the weary traveller' to Melbourne has reached the pier he has reached 
his goal, which is not quite the case. 

Williamstown is evidently named from Queen Victoria’s predecessor. Hotham an^ 
Fitzroy are called after Governors of the colony ; Northcoto, after Sir Stafford Northcote, 
'the late, Lord IddesleigL One of the most populous of the suburban cities has honoured 
itself by assuihing the surname of a groat sailor. The name of Nelson is used frequently 
in these colonies, and so is that of Wellington ; they stand for towns and pfovinoes 
in New Zealand, and for legislative provinces in Victoria WeUingtbn ,is a mountain in 
Tasmania, as well as a small town 'in New South Wales. 

Nelson’s companion in arms is held in memory in the city of CoUingwood ; and as 
this worthy’s memory seems to be 'growing somewhat dim with this later generation, it 
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may be as well to give a short account of one of the noblest of Englishmea “ Since 
heaven made gentlemen,” said Thackeray, “there is no record of a better” Admird 
Odllingwbod is probably best known os Nelson’s second in command at th» battle 
of Trafalgar, but until his own d^ath on service he* bore a distinguished part Jin the * 
whole of the long war wkh Franco which began after the execution of the French • 
king. Ho .was bom at Newcastlo-on-Tyno in the middle of last century. A mid- 
.shipman at'-'eleven, Collingwood served nearly fifty years in the Royal Navy. At 
the ago of thirty-six he returned to his home — as he sai^ himself, to make the 
acquaintance of liis ovm fiimily. At this time he married, but the war with France 
tore him away from his wife and two little daughters. As a pos*t-captain, Col- 
lingwood had an important share in the two famous victories known as “ The 
Glorious First of Jimo,” iiord Howe’s victory, and tho battle of Capo St. V'incent, 
which was won by Admiral Jervis. Shortly afterwards we find Collingwood an adtniral, n 
and a little later highly delighted when the Peace of Amiens pemiitted him to rejoin 
^his family. But tho Peace of Amiens was only a truce, and very soon hit was ^ibligeil 
to ‘go to sea once more, never again t-o return to his loved home. Soon eanie the blhtle . 
of Trafalgar, with its coinbiueil victory and loss. Collingwood, who led the attack, waa 
by the death of his friend and' chief left to finish the,, battle ; and for his services he 
was raised to 'the jreerage. During some three years longer ho continued in command 
of tho British fleet in the Mediterranean, dying in harness on board his own ship at 
Port Mahon, in Majorca. Of all Nelson’s officers, Collingwood was tho one for whom 
he most cared, and he may be described ns the greatest of all the sailors trained in the 
school of Nelson. At a time when naval discipline was often harsh, Collingwood was 
called “father” by his men, because of his kind treatment of them. He was a model 
commander. His ord(>rs were always reasonable, and always promptly obeyed. In the 
well-known lectures on “The Four (xcorges,” Thackeray has introduced a short but 
touching af!Count of Collingwood. “ What gentlemen they were ; what great hearts they 
had! ‘We can, my dear Coll,’ writes Nelson to him, ‘have no little jealousies; we 
have only one great object in view, that of meeting the enemy, and getting a glorious 
peace for our country.’ At Trafalgar, when the Royal Sovereign was pressing alone 
into the midst of tho enemy’s fleet. Lord Nelson said to his captain, ‘ See how that noble 
fellow Collingwood takes his ship into action! How I envy him!’ Tho very same 
throb and impulse of heroic generosity was beating in Collingwood’s honest bosom. As 
he led into the fight he said, ‘What would Nelson give to bo herol’ After the action 
of the Ibt of June, he writes, ‘We cnilsed for a few days, like disappointed people 
looking for what they could, pot find, until the roaming of little Sa/rah’e birthday, 
l)etween« eight and nine o’clock, when the French fleet, of twenty-five sail of the line, 
was discovered* to windward. We chased them. . . . The night was spent fii watching 
and preparation for the succeeding day ; and many a blessifig did 1 send forth to my ’ 
Sarah, lest I should never bless her more.’ . . . There are no wdrda to tell what the 
heart feels in reading the simple phrases o^ such a hero. Here is victory and courage, 
but love*sublime and superior.” . • 
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’ Among the Chinese at Midnight — ^Lotteiiee — Clt^nese Shops — A Typical Oodkehop — ‘ The Grand Secret"— A 
Gambling Hell— A Barber at Work—* Nance " going Home -Opium ifme— Taking a ‘ Pnll ” — ^Vioe m a 
Veil — Pandemonium — Philosophy under Dif&oultiee— A BcToh'd Houiwbreaker ' 

BOURKE STREET is a world apart from the city 
of Melbourne, and the race which occupies its 
crowded courts socnis to have no connection with 
the other ]M' 0 ])le •who b^ day and nijfht promenade 
alon" the p.iteineuts of Bourke Htrw't proper. 
F«*w Victorians who look isith just^ pride upon 
the vast, clean-kept streets and lotty buildin^rs of 
their monster cit} know or dream of the life so 
far remoied from all their ideals of home com- 
fort which is seethim; ipiu'tly a few foot from 
where tl^ey arc ^falklnl^ and Liusrhms} in 'happy 
iffiioraneo Let me bej^in by liflm" a single 
comer of the \eil Avhieh nicely covers up all, 
and show a scene or two from the (lunesc quarter. 
M’i(h two detectives as our guides, for no sane man would think of ventuiing into 
diose (piartois aloiu*, particulaily at night, we did the iDund, and as might be cxjiccted 
under the cireumstaneos, saw everj'tliing (oidnir th ro'x Our visit had evidently been 
expected Men talk of the advances of civilisation, of telejihones, and the like, hut the 
rapidity with whieh news e.ui eiieulate through thieves’ cpiarteis surpasses all the 
mventions of modern seienee We liegan our w.alk at 9 pm, having made our anangc- 
meiits with the courteous hi'.id of the police about hvi* lioiirs before , but we had not 
advanced ton yards into the street before a woman hailed one of the giiidi's with the 
cheerful words “Tliey all know >ou are coming down to-night with two gentlomon, so 
you won’t see nuieli fun” I’ossihly wo liad been seen and watched coming from the 
de'teetive station, and so the passvvoid had travelled to and through the wholo distrifft 
First wo visited the shops where lotteiy tickets arc sold to the Chinese. The 
law prohiltits any being sold to Europeans, therefore wo had no ^chance of testing 
Dame Fortune, but the system was thoroughly explained by our friends, and the lottery 
vendors were “child-like and bland,” most jiolitolv allowing us to see and handle eveiy^ 
thing, regarding us the while with that placid air and gentle Muilo so ehamctsristic of, 
the Colcstuils. Tlie myshTie^ of tho lotteiy ticket systems are too intricate to enter 
upon now, hut everything* seemed fair and above Ixiard Hegivt would cross the mind 
that: we were not»pe*nmttod to purchase a few — regret which was somewhat diminished 
when wo hoard so much of tho losses, and so little of tho gains, of this x’ery open- 
handed game of (’hincse dottciy. It seems a strange combination, but all tho Chinese 
gamble, and all smoke opium, yet they are industrious and olconly* rising early and 
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working late, and on Saturdays their week’s sayings go to the Lottery Bonk or the 
Fan-Ton. Many people deny tho cleanliness, but’ writing from personal cxpoSionces of the 
Melbourne Chinese, I boldly affirm that cleanly they are. f 

' Some of these Chinese sho})s are. delicious in colour and rpicturesquencss — ^^antems 
swinging about, throwing down soft light on the assembled figures ; jars and grotesque ' 
china monsters standing on the shelves ; bills, boxes, and packages ; vermilion labelled 
' with quaint Chinese characters ; rice books set licforo the markers, who were dotting 
off tickets witli their vermilion or black paint pots and ' pointed poonah-brushes. 
Groups of forbidding-looking Europeans, or rather a conglomeration of nationalities, 
half-castes and white men, were lounging about, castmg scowling, yet timid, hangdog 
glances on tho intnidoi’s, muttering sounds like maledictions, yet not plain enough 
to bo resented. Above the counter-top stood an altar-pieco with its hideous god, 
or rather complex symbol of Nature, and Ix-foro it tho daily offering, a cup of tea,, 
which no European is allowed to touch. All was cleanly and sweet-smelling, except 
, when the filthy Einopcan mongrels chewed tobacco and spat about the flodr. The shop- 
kwpers and thch friends, open-faced and placid, wore a quiet and imobtnisive^'air, 
whether clad in their o\vu blue nankeens, or in English fashion, showing a ncatnoas of 
attiiu Very diff'oront from the Europeans around. We profer to see them in the costume 
of their own c'oimtry : like a cooked tomato, a C'hinamim <) I'Anglam- is a Chimiman spoilt. 

From tho lottery tickot-sho}), with its jacket-loafers, wo next enter the cooksho2>8, 
and watch tho dough being rolled into long, thin ribbons, and aftenvards chopj)ed 
up into squares so exactly correct in size that it seems a marvel how such skill can be 
acquired. One man made tho dough on a flat table, Jind rolled it out by the yard about 
an inch wide, another cut it into little squares, while a tliinl tilled each square with 
pork tuid folded it up into rolls. This is next 2’nt into a jwt by the cook and made 
into delicious soup; long soup they called it Up aloft are berths like ship-bunks, 
the sleeping quarters of tho Chuiese, and inside are the dining-rooms. It is wonderful 
what a limited s2)aco can hold these people. In a room about twelve feet square a 
dozen Chinamen can exist comfortably. We wont into one house, a hovel from the 
outside, with little windows like i>igeon-holos, yet inside clean and comfortable. It was 
one o’clock on Good Friday morning, and these wore docent, hard-working fellows, at 
least, Cliiucso who had never been convicted. One lay in a bed like a shelf, tired, as 
the other Chuiamen observed, whilb our informant was just beginning to hang his 
line across the five-foot general ajiartment preparatory to doing his daily wasliing; and 
above hiin, reaching to a little loft, were placed rows of shelves, the couches of Chinamen 
jaot yet home. ' Tho detectives told mo that these were good specimens, and that this 
, one now awake would bo uj) by daybreak and away on his rounds with his pack — ^he is 
a licensed hawker — that from early morning of the day before till late at night he 
liad been tramping over ilulcs of ground, and from late at night till this hour had ’ 
been summing up his day's expenses and gains, and sorting his merchandise against the 
morrow ; that he would do his washing before going to bed, and perhaps scrub out his 
cabin ; and all this from Monday till Saturday, week after week, and year after year. 

“ But how can they stand the strain and want of sleep ? ” • 
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“ Opium, that's the grand secret Of course they don^ las^ long, and don’t want to.” 
The kitchen of the cook-house was |i rare treat for us, and the^ cook on object not 
to bo ei^ily foigottoa *On one stove pots were bubbling away, some filled with water, 
’qthers*witk long and shgrt sovp. Reside the oven stood the cook, .shrivelled and lean, 
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with parchment visage and lank })igtaiL On another side stood an immense boiler, and 
hung the carcass* of a pig very caretully senipod, .and entire Chinamen are 
splendid customere to the butchers, but thc> must have their pigs killed and diesscd in 
t h e ir own way, i.e, with the head, and all eompletb au«l undamaged On the ground 
was placed a low iron stpvc with tea, a free gift to any *0116 coming in, an^ji always 
teady~delicious tea, taken without sugar or mille, and always frosli drawn, without 
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much colour. Two or tli^ (hinese sat ou the ground squatting and sucldng their 
opium pipes. ^ j 

• “ By whom ore those shops mostly patronised ? ” ^ 

. "Thieves, garrotters, housebreakers, pickpockets, qnd women of all sorts, most of 
them being addicted to the habit” i 

“ What habit ( ” 

^ “ Opium ; but you’ll see presently.” , 

As we passed out of the shop we saw in one little den a Oelestial regaling himself 
on the long squp; it was boiling hot, yet he supped it up without pausing. Further 
down the passages we gained a glimpse of another room where two genteel-looking, well- 
drossod young ladies sat eating a plate of cut chickea They nodded to the detective 
as wo passed, and ho reiharkod laconically, “Clever girls, these, both thieves.” The 
outside shop was crauunod with quaint jars, ornamental vases, bottles of sauce and 
pickles ; and on the ground, counters, and low shelves, were splendid vegetables — 
cabbages, leeks, parsnips, potatoes, &c., of such development os wo could lind in no 
other place than a (Jhiiie-so vogcUiblo shop. 

Our next visit was to the Fan-Tan shop, where heavy stakes arc laid and lost, <)r 
won.. Here a large crowd was assembled, mostly Chinese, with a slight sprinkling of 
the wolf and jackal species of white men, and a few darkies. The (yteitemont was great 
Wo stood in the shadow watching the faces and backs of the players. The light alwve 
the coin-covorod table was bright, and streamed upon the yellow heads of the banker 
and his colleagues, with their coiled-up black plaits, on the shining, evil faces of the 
gamblers, on the gold, silver, and copper coins, and strings of leaden counters before the 
banker ; the wall was bare and whitewashed, and the coiling was destitute of ommnent, 
and by no means clean. Between us and the bright gaslights most expressive backs 
could be seen in shadow relief. 

Passing through the lobby into the street, we came upon the barber waiting at this 
early hour on customers, and as we repassed the window outside in the dark lane we 
saw the barlwr standing, and his customer sitting, with a luminous glow of colour, framed 
by the blackness of that little window-sash. The barl)cr stood behind the chair ])laintively 
unplaiting the tail, and layuig on one side the horsehair additions, while the customer 
sat with drooping, melancholy head, the coloured lantern above hLs hood, and on the 
wall gay-coloured Cliinose designs on screens. Although it was early morning, thero 
seemed no signs of shutting up. 

Into alloys where no one could dream of finding a passage wo stumbled, eveiy 
little hole and hComor laden vdth its own burden of depravity and crime. Here, in a 
‘'dark ccynor, with fearful-looking, tumble-down sheds on throe sides of the yard, and 
the damps add chills of foulness underground, one of my guides hod lain a whole 
night watching for some daring ' burglars, and had been rewarded by catching them. 
Lighliug a match, ho pointed out to me strange dens and hiding-placeg. In one on old 
sack and some straw flung in a comer oh the bare floor told us that the birds had 
not yet forsaken their vile ^lest In another alley the policepian showed us where he 
bad recovered a*largo “ plant of* jewellery. In capturing the Chinese recejyer he 
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bad nearly been killed by a blow on tbo head with a 'clearer. As we were standing 
listening a ^gure slid softly past, yei juot too softly to evade the sharp ears of the 
detective, who called otit the name, and received in reply, " Good night” Shifting* a 
loose *pui 9 g aside, our ^uide^crjjished through; we followed, and lo, another land lay 
reveoldd It was no longer Little Botprke Street, but a vast territory of horrible dens 
of infamy. What wo saw was \'ilc entmgh, but yot innocence itself tb what vre could 
not see, as our visit had ^en notified, and the inmates were mostly out, or if iuj^ 
hiding and protending to be ou^ Most of those dens had Ghincsp characters upon 
the lintels ; and as we went on we passed shambling, indistinct figures, who kept to 
the shadow side of the wall, and tried to move past unsoon, yet all had to announce 
some errand to the vigilant policeman. Tlio gi’aceful outline of a well-dressed girl 
brushed mo in passing, and she tendered her excuse .for* coming against ino in a 
8of£ tone and educated accent “ Going home, Nance * ” inquired the detective. “ Yes, 
sir,” sweetly# returned the young girl, and became lost in the obscurity.® “ That girl 
is a parfoct ^avo to the opium-habit,” I was informed by my guides. • 

•rresontly wo <-aine to another wooden building, on its last legs, or, rather, piles. .It 
slanted down sideways amidst the mud, and mgs filled up the holes of windows, while 
tho thin morning breezo fla})ped some loose boards with a dismal souml 4 ^oud 
knock agaiast the door, to which no reply was given ; then a rough above, and the 
door yielded, and wo onton'd an apartment pitch-dark. 

“Take care of you..' feet," muttered our guides, “and walk softly.” We groped our 
way along® until a turn revealed to us a low light bunting in a far-off room, like a 
candle in a fog, while tho pungent odour of opium-smoke filled our nostrils with its 
rather pleasant perfume. On wo went, and presently entered quickly uj>on the scene 
where tho habit was being indulged. Here wp saw a hideous, yellow-visaged, shrunken- 
eyed Chinaman, and a young woman about twenty, neatly dressed and comely, while 
between them stcKtd a tiny oil-lamp, tho light of which had shown ns the way hi, 
and near the lamp a little saucer with a dai’k, treacly substmice at the bottom. She 
held the long opium-iiipo to her lips, and waited; he slowly extracted a small quantity 
of tho glutinous liquor from the saucer on the point of a needle, and, rolling it round 
like a pea, held it over tho lamji-flamo. He mlled it round and round until it frizzled, 
swelled, and then became reduced in size, s») os to lit mto tho tiny aperture of the pipe 
which the woman held glued to her lips. As ly.* ])ushed it in, and hold the filled 
pipe over tho flame, the girl inhaled one long, sucking breath, which she sw'allowed. 
and then it was all over — to begin again afler we left, pipe after pipe — one long suck 
& each elaborately-prepared pipe. ^ 

We went into other dons. In some we saw Englislnu^n indulging in tho peniicious 
habit ; in Ethers young females, with sweet, pure-lookmg faces and gentle^ manners, who 
would 4iavp deceived mo as to their vocation if seen elsewhere Yet others there wore 
in wliioh Chinese alone congregated, to prejiare and smoke their evil pipes ; and tliese 
dens were invarialbly clean. In one I tried ibur pipes ; but evidently I had not done 
the business right, for I felt none of tho delightful sensations which De Qiiineey so 
vividly describoa I only rose with ^ dry, nasty taste in my mouth, feeling nothing 
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more than I felt beftVe; and the taste was onlv in a measure removed bj a visit to 
the cookshop, and a plate of lonj[ soup, with |the nat^e sauce added it, followed 
bjr a saticer of cut chickea The Chinese, it ^jhould lie mentioned, cut their chickens 
into square pieces, bones and all, and roast them perfectly,^ but do not indulge in 
stnifing. This feast cost ug the sum of sixpence per head. 

* In one English house which we entered — ^tilled to the door with harsh-voiood women 
jafed coarse-Iooking men — I seemed to recognise for the first time the noisy vice of 
London slums. In all the other places we had seen roiiiiement and gentleness — 
the gentleness .of demons — an air of courtesy and education which appalled me more 
than the worst language of Billingsgate. We are accustomed to as.soCiatc vice with 
curses and blasphemy; but it seemed more hideous and revolting when accompanied 
by gentle tones and oducacod language. Yictoria swarms with State schools and free 
education, and yet villainy is not stamped out, but rather intensified, by the power 
which books have givoa There were no brutal ruffians in the dens 1 saw, with the 
exception of this one house. I heard no vulgar jests or blood-curdling <oaths. ' Those 
of' English race spoke gently, as the Chinese did, and in set phrases, the men looking 
like world-worn gentlemen, while the women spoke like hlasS ladies, with modest attiro 
and .polish figures; only here -and there in the lanes might be seen a recognisable 
blackguard, smoking coarse btbacco, or a bloated, unmistakable night-bird; tmd these 
wore merely the prowlei's «)f the dark outside. Inside, refinement and villainy blent 
too readily not to be suggestive of a poetic ideal of the damned. 

But in this one dark-covered house were assembled larrikins and females with coame 
featun'8 and corresponding figures. Here weie arms tattooed, scowling faces, unkempt 
locks. Wo wore prepared at a glance for anything, from the garrotter down to the 
kinchin-layer, and left with the feeling that all the surroundings wore in acconlauco 
with the proper fitness of natural laws outraged. This w'as ordinary vice, and about 
it wo thought no more. Does not the poet say 

"Yice is « monster of so fright ful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs bat to bn seen ” P 

And this was a ca.se in point. But the Chinese lepers of morality gave ns more concern. 
Wo could not but wish Little Bourkc Street demolished and the plugtie-spot wiped 
out altogether, warehouses built in, the dilapidated qutulor, crime crushed and the 
vermin driven out. 

How calmly ‘and philosophically these (liineKO bear losses and gains! In one 
hou.so, called a^ lodging-house, wo found the keeper, a sjdendidly-developod animal of a 
Tlhinam^ We wore told that ho had broken the banks several times, and only last 
‘week hiid Iosif at Fan-Tan over £2,000, his whole filthy earnings. Ho shoved us over 
his premises, kept and cleaned by him alone, and looking like a man-of-war fot order 
and neatness, with one narrow stair like an upright ladder. Men could be pitched 
down, and their necks broken very eteily. He was proud of his establishment, and showed 
no regret over his losses. '"As well spend it that way as any other; a man cannot take 
it with him when Ao leaves this woril” Thus thc^ creed of Confucius consoled him, and 
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rendered him happy and con- 
tented oven in poverty and utter 
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It was fn^wiiuf veiy near day 
li|(ht, and we were utterly tired out 
and disgusted to the heart’s core with 
our eight hours’ experiences In the 
last house that we visited, we saw on 
one bed of the opium den three young 
coleniaN lying making up their o\(n 
pills, and languidly sucking at the 
pipe-stems one after another Here 
also we sa^ a Chinaman and a lovely 
girl of about sixteen yean, while her 
oompanion, also abouf the same age, 
with a bundle of purchases at her 
side, was sitting down Behind the 
door on -a choir, in half shadow, sat a. 
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most lady-like woman of about twenty-five. As our eyes grew accustomed to the dim 
light, we saw a blear-eyed old hag with a £ao/ wrinkled and marked like a parchment 
record of iniquity,* uid, most pathetic sight or all, a young man tenderly nursing a 

baby. , V ' ' ‘ ' 

“ Ha I Tom, lad, is the youngster any bet^i ? ” inquired one of the detectivea 
“Not..mucbL, sir,” quietly replied the young maa “Yet since Nelly came out he 
,4 has been ohsier with his cough.” 

“ So you are* there, Nell ? ” asked the detective, looking at the woman behind the 
door. 

“Yes, sir.” •’ 

" Nice girl, isn’t she, gentlemen,” ho continued, waving his hand carelessly, with the 
air of the proprietor of a 'wild beast show, “and tho smartest pickpocket in Melbourne, 
ay, pr the world cither, for that part, as 1 think we can nearly beat Creation in the way 
of the unddr professions.” 

“ Yes, I think 1 have seen more of real blackguardism to-night thsm in my previous 
'life’s experience, and I have seen a few places pretty bad.” 

e The woman sat with her hands folded on her knees, and gently smiled, while the 
tfax^e young colonials made a piotion as if to rise. 

“ Don’t fttir, gentlemen, wo are going in a moment.” r 

The throe young men sank back languidly on tho lied, and prepared another 
opium puft! ^ 

“ Whore is the pleasure in this ? ” I asked one of the pleasantest faced, as he lay 
back looking passively at me with half-closed eyelids. 

“Well, you see, when a working man like myself” — ^ho certainly did not appear like 
a hard worker — “comes home of a night too tired to oat or sleep, we come hero and 
take a pipe or two, and feel as if we could go fresh to work once again without needing 
either to sleep or to eat You have read De Quincey, haven’t you ? ” 

“Yes,” 1 replied, feeling a sudden interest in tins opium victim. 

" Well, he tells you all about it” 

“But are you all working men?” 

“ Certainly,” replied tho other two young fellows, who had not spoken before. 

‘ “ None of your lies ! ” harshly broke in one of the detectives, with a sudden scowl ; 

and at his voice the young man ‘'seemed to shrivel up. “ I’U tell you what they are. 
That fellow yop have been speaking to is not two days out of gaol for a case of 
burglary and violence, The other two were in the same haul, only wo hadn’t evidence 
enough to convict them. Better luck next time. This young man is a sort of all- 
round man, although 1 know his tHcks- best in shoplifting. He is the Mend of Nelly 
* over there, and the baby he is nursing is hers, before she took up with him.^ 

“And the others?” « • < 

“Old Mother Murphy, with^ crimes enough to sink a Mgale,<>past all use except 
opium-sucking now; and these two on the bed — well, they are called ladies by day, 
and keep a villa in one of the fashionable outskirts of Melbourne ; only they cannot 
exist without their pipe, and come here under cover of the night to ei\joy it cpiietly.” 
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The people described never stirred^ nor showed the least emotion, but acted as 
if we were not tbero or he had not spoken! , ^ 

With another last glimce round, I passed out, tilled with hopeless pity for women 
so J^eSOtJefi^ Yet there wa% one rayiof fght through %11 the gloom of that murky fog — 
the tendemeas of the love of that young ^housebreaker for the ^jickpocket Nelly, which 
cofostrained him to nurse her child, the sickly souvenir of an earlier passion. . 
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LORD MELBOURNE. 

The Piret Lord Melbourne— His Early Days— First Successes— 77ie Lord Melbourne— In the House of 
Commons — ^Home Secretary under Lord Grey— Prime Minister—** picked Out ! **— A United Cabinet — 
Death of WiUiam IV. 

I^INCE the name Melbourne is in our mouths every day, 
^ it may be worth while to consider the character and career 
of the statesman after whom the city is called. The Greeks 
were wont to pay special reverence to a Heros Eponymus ; and 
though, perhaps. Lord Melbourne was not a man to invite 
reverence, let us at least know who he waa He unfortunately 
belongs jjo a time of which many know very little. Personal 
iioiB OF irOED MBLBouHNK. remuiiscence does not carry them so far back, and their school 
' studies stop earlier. 

William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne, was bom in 1779, ten years before Ihe 
outbreak of the French Rewlutioij. He came of age, therefore, with the new century. 
His 'father,. Sir Peniston Lamb, was an English country gentleman, frequently in 
Parliament, but never attaining to anything like a front rank in politics. He was a 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, him w^io held with all abuse' 
the grand title of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” and afterwards rfas known to history 
as George .IV. Either for distinguished services in the Bedchamber, or for straight votang 
in the House of Conunons,* Sir Perpston Lamb recmved his reward. He was made an 
Irish peer, and t^en a peer of the ^United Kingdom. 
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Sir Peniston Lamb bad two countiy seats, Brocket Hall, bear Hertford, afterwards 
famous as the leat of Lo^ Palmerston,! and one in Derbyshire, near a village^ which, 
fertunatq}}^ for us, bears the melodious jtiame of Melbourne. His firet title was Lord 
MeZbouma df Melbourne, in 1 retail, Vhomas, we believe? there is no place called Melbourne 
in Ireland; but sometimes, when an Englishman was rewarded* with an Irish peerage, 
it was the practice for him to take his title from some place in England, representing 
it as “in Ireland. This w^^n the days before the*Union, and it was manifestly unfair* \ 
that a peerage should be given for services that had nothing to do Vfith Ireland, with 
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which country it seems that Lord Melbourne had no connection. If the Irish peerage 
roll* had not been unfairly stuffed, it would not, perhaps, at the Union have been neces- 
sary to resort to the expedient of representative peers. •• • 

In 181g, the Waterloo year, Sir Peniston was made a peer of the United Kingdom, 
Viscouz^ Melbourne, of Melbourne, in the county of Derby. His son, William Lamb, 
*Oiur Lord Melbourne, wjas Mucated at Eton, from which he* passed to Trinity College, 
Oambridge. As the^English Universities in tho^e days • made no provision for education 
beyond classics and mathematics, ho passed from Cambridge to Glasgow, in order to 
study law and political science under an eminent professor at that University. 

In lb05 he entered the House of Commons, 4>eing« elected for Leominster. He 
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ranked himself amongst the Whigs under the leadership of Charles James Fox, a 
brilliant phalanx but in a decided minority. Oke may almost* say that (^uIing the whole 
of Geoi^ge Ill’s reign, and until the passing hf the Reform Bill, in 1832, ^he Tories 
were in office. Now and then, of course, th^^ weib shoft breaks, Froifi 'Waterloo, 
however, to the Reform Bill, the Whigs were growing in strength. Wlion Lord Liverpool, 
in 1827, wiM struck with paralysis and compelled to resign. King George IV., after much 
hesitation, and what with a less exalted personage woulcf bo called “ shilly'shailying,” 
appointed’ Mr. (^ahning Premier. Mr. Canning, clever, brilliant, witty, was little prepared 
to join those *who blindly resisted all change. He was therefore distasteful to high 
Tories such as the Duke of Wellington, who held aloof from him, but, obtaining the 
support of many Vliigs, ^ho formed a ministry from the moderate meiL Mr. Lamb 
joined him, accepting the office of Secretary for Ireland. Canning was soon worn* out 
by riie labo^, anxieties, and annoyances of office. Four montlis of it killed him. After' 
a short interval of government in the weak hands of Lord Goderich, in ^ammy, 1828, 
.the Duke of Wellington became Prime Minister. During all these changes Mr. Lamb 
remained in office, but the Duke did not like the more Liberal or (Janningitc seQtion 
0 # his Cabinet, and <iuarrelled with them ; and in May of that year Mr. Hiiskisson, Loid 
P?i,lmoraton, and others rcsignetl, amongst these others <boing Mr, Lamb, who soon after- 
wards succeeded his father, and became Lord Melbourne. 

The particular matter which caused a split in the Tory Cabinet was a question of 
Parliamentary Reform. Two boroughs, convicted of corruption, having been condemned 
to lose their representatives, Mr. Huskisson and the so-called Canningites voted that 
the right of election should be transferred to Manchester. Indeed, the feeling for Par- 
liamentaiy Reform was growing in the public mind. The Duke of Wellington, the Prime 
Minister, said that the representation coidd not possibly be improved, and, as a result, 
the Ministry was upset. The Canningites mostly joined Lord Grey, in whose adminis- 
tration, formed in the autumn of that year. Viscount Melbourne was Home Socrotaiy 
and Lord Palmerston Secretary for Foreign Afiairs. Mr. Huskisson was no more. 
Two months previously he had attended the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway, the first passenger line opened in England. Seeing the Duke of Wellington, 
with whom ho had not been on friendly terms since the split in the Ministry, he 
stepped out of the railway enniage to shake hands, and was killed by an engine 
coming up suddenly — the first of a long list of victims to accidents on English 
railways. 

For four yean Melbourne remained at the head of the Home Office, and during 
. that time the great Refofrh Bill was carried. About his administration of his office 
there is a great difference of opinion. It was a time of great excitementn Reformers 
called Ixird Grey’s coming into office “ the year One of the j)eople’s cause.” Expecting 
too much — a sort of letura of the Golden Age — ^they were natqrally disappointed, and' 
have vented their disappointment on ministers for ills that they ‘'could not cure. It 
was creditable to English good sense that, with much excitement, there was little dis- 
turbancp ; but (here were ribts in senne towns, and rick-bur^gs in various parts of the. 
country. The nudntenance of ordef is in the hftnds of the Home Secretary,’’ and the 
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friends of order complained, but apparently without much grofind^ that Lord Melbourne 
lacked vigour ih this wor^ i • , 

In ^^gust, 1834, Lord Mclboumd became Prime Minister. ‘William IT., whe 
had supposed the Whigs* in the of reform) was beginning to turn against 

•them ; and Lord Melbourne accepted omoe upon the resigna1j|oh of 1^, late chief, Lord 
Grey, because the majority in Parliament were prepared to support him, and not 
because he had the conMe^db of th» king. In December the king, in summary, almost \ 
in sailor fashion, dismissed his Ministers, and consulted the Duke of* Wellington about 
the formation of a Tory Ministry. “ H. B.,” the great caricaturist of the day, has a 
picture of a Cabinet meeting, into which Lord Melbourne rushes, m great excitement, 
shouting, “ We’re kicked out 1 we’re kicked out ! ” By way of salve for the sore that the 
kich produced, my lord was offered an Earldom and a Garter, but he had the self- 
-respect to de^oline both. > 

The ^ukc of Wellington advised King William to make Sir Robeft Peel Prime 
' Minister ; but lie was enjoying a holiday in Italy, and had to be sent for. Meanwhile,, • 
,hovi*was the king’s Government to bo carried on? Always fertile in resource, and not 
caring what jieoplc thought or said, the Iron Duke took the whole government t>n 
himself. Accordingly “ H. B.” hi^ another pictum of a Ciiabinet meeting, with the duke 
himself occupying all* the chairs. It was a very united Cabinet — ^in ^t, literally 
, unanimous 

* Sir Robert Peel, on returning to England, became Premier, and, to help him. 
Parliament was dissolved. But the new Parliament still showed a majority against 
him, angry at the way in which the Whigs had been treated, and Peel finding it quite 
impossible to remain in ofiice. Lord Melbourne was reinstated in April, 1835, and 
remained in power until September, 1841. 

In Juno, 1837, William IV. died, and was succeeded by his niece, the present Queea 
It is said that her Mqjosty liked her first Prime Minister very much, but out of doors 
. his popularity was not great He was careless in his manner of receiving dcputationa 
When his visitors were discoursing learnedly and gravely, he would blow a feather into 
the air and watch it with delight ; or he would place a cushion on his knee and seem 
to concentrate all his attention on nursing it The impetus of reform was spent, and 
Melbourne’s star was waning before the growing influence of Peel. In May, 1839, on 
an important division on a colonial question the ministers could only obtain a majority 
of five in the House of Commons and theretbre resigned. This led to what is known 
as tho "Bedchamber Question.” The great ladies of the Queen’s household, appointed 
at her accession, were relatives of the retiring ministers. ^ Robert Peifl informed the« 
Queen that^he could not take office unless he were permitted to change ^ese. * The 
Queen yefiised, and Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, “ sheltered behind the petticoats * 
*of their wives and ^tors,** returned to office for two and a* half more years, when, at 
length, their opponents, the followers of Sir Robert Peel, had so large a majority that 
they to give up office. Melbourne now practically retired from politics, although 
he did not die until November, 1848. ^ . 

One'^sannot this sketch without a quotation 'from Sydney Smith’s famous 
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character, which may stand in place oi estimate of our own. " If the truth must be 
told,” ssys the witty dean of St Paul’s, “our Yisceunt is somewhat of an impostor £v^- 
thing about him seems to betoken careless desolation, any one would suppose from his 
manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing With' hhman "happiness , that ho wolild 
giggle away the Groat XJherter, and decide by the method of teetotum whether my 
lords the In^ops should or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords 1 am 
, sorry to hurt any man’s foelmgs, and to brush away the* yiagmhcent fabric of levity 
and gaiety that he has reared, but 1 accuse our minister of honesty and diligence; 
I deny that hu is careless or rash. Ho is nothmg more than a man of good under- 
standing and good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat wearisome affecta- 
tion of a political rou^.” 
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A vanished wonderland. 

The Hot Lake*) — A Terrible Gataeircphe— Oxford and Cambridge — Rotoma-»The Boiling SpringB^Ohinemuta 
• — WhakarewarewfU — ^Wairoa — Lake Tarawera—Lake Botomahana— The Wonderland— The White Terrace 

—The Sl^m Demon— The Pink Terrace— Vanirixod ’—A New Wonderland. 

rr^HE Hot Lake district of New Zealand lies in the Auckland province, about one 
hundred imd fifty miles south-east of the city of that name, and forty-five miles 
south from the port of Tauranga, on the Bay; of Plenty. Sotting aside the giant lake 
of Taupo, which should bo treated alone, the thermal region includes Lakes Rotorua, 
Roto-iti, Roto-chu, Roto-ma, Tiuawera, and numerous other roios of smaller extent All 
these have their charms of position or of shape, if not their volcanic wonders, but the large 
lake of Rotorua and the little lake of Rotomahana are the chief centres of interest 
ThQre are two inducements to visit the region, cure-seeking and sight-seeing. For the 
former piuposo the township of Ohinemutu, on Rotorua, with its hot-springs and 
sulphur-baths, is the special resort ; for the latter all the interest culminates upon* 
the terraces and geysers of Rotomahana Or rather liid culminate ; for though Rotorua 
and its medicinal springs remain very much as they were, Rotomahana. with its terraces 
and fumaroles, is now represented, so far as can be ascertained, by a vast and 
awM 'crater, or assemblage of craters, active and unapproa^l^able. ^ 

All the world has heard of the marvels of this mysterious region, and aR the* 
world has Aeard, too, of the catastrophe which befell it on June 10th, 1886. On that day . 
Mount Tarawera, a hill seme two thousand feet in height, «nd situated at the south- 
east comer of the Jake of the same name, suddenly bujrst into violent eruption. It 
startled the good people from their beds in Auckland, a himdrod and fifty miles away. 
It strewed the earth with a thick coat of ashes aU along the Bay of Plenty, forty or 
fifty miles distant It vomited mud an^ scoria in tejas ovw all the surrolmding bountiy, 
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biuymg the European village of Wairoa, nine niiles off, and blottmg from the face of the 
earth soperal picturesque Maori hamlets, along vdth their lucklpss inhabitants. Standing, 
SB it did, just behind the famous terraces of Lalm Rotomahana, it naturally enqjiigh made 
an end of thoso wonders which Nature had beW a^cubnulating for thousands of ye&ra 
The whole region was for, some time turned into a scene of panic and of the wildest’ 
desolatioa But at length we are in a fair position to estimate what has been lost, 
/Seen if wo cannot as yet say definitely what has been *g^ed in its place. Such 
volcanic outbreaks, however, seldom destroy without also creating. 

Those who had the good fortune to visit the Wonderland of Now Zealand beforo 
this awful calamity robbed it of its most delightful, if not of its most marvellous, 
features, will be more overwhelmed by the present reality of the catastrophe than 
astonished at the fact that it tthould have occurred at aE No one gifted with the least 
imagination^ could walk warily among those seething cauldrons, those poqls of boiling*, 
mud, and those unnumbered jets of steam, without realising something of ijtvhat was 
t going on beneath ; and occasionally a disturbing thought would steal into the mind, 
and grow and grow — “What if this should be the moment of an outburst?” ^Vet. 
fafniliarity bred contempt, and whenever at Rotorua a new mud-spring burst up 
suddenly through a cottage floor, it w^uld cause but a mild surprise, and in a day or 
two the occupant of the domicile would be utilising it for the choking of liis ])Otatoes 
or the curing of his rheumatism At rare intervals a human being, a cow, or a horse 
would through some slight inadvertence fall into a boiling pool, and only, be recovered 
thence in ghastly shreds. A newspaper paragraph might record the fact, the Maories 
would hold a tangi, and then men and women would go on cooking their food in 
convenient holes, and the children would^ go on playing upon isthmuses of questionable 
thickness which separated cauldrons unquestionably fatal* And all this was perfectly 
natural Any accidents which occurred had been duo to carelessness. Mother Earth 
herself had never been treacherous ; she had, indeed, occasionally developed a new hole 
here and a fresh pipe of steam there, but she had lot the roads and townships alone. 

And even now, after the warning which was given on the 10th of June, and after 
finding day turned into night, and feeling all the thin earth beneath quake and shiver 
for hour after hour, the ordinary resident goes about his avocations, and the toiuists 
dock to the scone, just as if the event had been one of a century ago. 

There arc two routes to Ohinemutu, which is the central starting-point for viewing 
the whole district The one is overland from Auckland, the other by sea to Tauranga, 
and thence by road. It was only a few short months before the catastrophe that *the 
•present writer 'was amid the scene. Wo chose the overland route, which is now 
admittedly jsuperior to that by way of Tauranga. The latter is not indeed without 
‘ very great attractions, passing as it does through many miles of magnificent bush, and 
thrupgh the Mangarewa Gorge. 'Yet the sea voyage to Tadrai^ in a comparatively* 
small vessel, and on a rough ooast, is, apt to bo unpleasant and monotonoua The 
railway, on the contrary, passes through varied scenery in the plain of the large 
Waikato River,, which was once the great field of campaigning, but now snules with 
prosperous agriculture. Cattle may be seen btowsing quietly by the remaifrs of the 
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Maori pa and the British redoubt ; and ^aori faces may be l^een grinning a cheerful 
recognition where once they gloated over the slaia 

For, those who would make the journey with the greatest comfort and satisfaction^ 
the* way li% by rail from'> AucMaiM to (Jarabridge, distant about a hundred miles; 
and thence by special vehicle through Oxford to Ohinemutu, .the main township of the 
Lake District, which lies upon Lake Rotorua, fifty-five miles distant. Of ^e above- 
named places, Cambridge i^ but a little agricultural village, and Oxford but a place of 
entertainment for man and beast ; but where there is a Cambridge there must be an 
Oxford, and no doubt both will in due time become places of importance.* The carriage 
drive from Oxford to Ohinemutu is itself worth all the trouble, the road being diversified 
enough for every taste. The best part of it is, perhaps, the eleven miles of “forest 
primeval,” where on both sides of the winding track there «s an infinity of dense jungle, 
*full of that Juxuriant groAvth Avhich distinguishes the North Island of New Zealand. 
The tall kauris, the puriri, the rimu, the stealthy merciless rata-vine, finding itself 
like a baleful serpent roimd the trees from which it sucks the life-blood, the 
jbhick undergrowth of raujK) and fern — all this reminded one more of the Amazon or 
the Orinoco than of aixythiug else in Australa.sia. Oigantic tree-ferns and gracefal 
nikau-palms edged the road, whale curious par^ites bulged out hero and there upon 
the tree-trunkii, as if tlw growth were not already thick enough without them. Sometimes 
the buggy would sway for a mile or so along the edge of the precipicse, where we could, 
if wo had n«rve enough, gaze down uj)on gullies which wore the consummation of 
sylvan beauty. 

Emerging from this piece of bush, wo descend into the plain of Rotorua. The 
lake itself is at this point uninteresting, nor, for somo tow miles, docs thero seem 
to be anything particularly attractive or wgAderfuL A long, flat stretch of clayey 
soil, covered with monotonous ti-sciub, lies l>etweeu the hills to the right and the 
lake to the loft ; and ahead, upon a kind of promontory, wo caich sight of the low-lying 
township of Ohinemutu. As we draw nearer along the duisty road, our first perception 
is one of the nose. There comes upon the breeze a perfume which is not balmy, and 
yet is not strong enough to be called detestable, (iradually it grows, more pronounced, 
and emphatically suj^csts over-ripe eggs, or those matches which unblushingly describe 
themselves as nhnr lihonphor. The inhabitants say that one gn)ws to like this sulphurous 
odour For our part, we never got beyond tolci’ation. 

Here and there, amid the ti-scrub, we notice a kind of bald patch, with a yellowish 
oovSring, which will, on inspection, turn out to be comjwsed of stones coated with 
sulphur. Next, we become aware of numerous small columns of steam* rising by the 
roadside, or , issuing here and there amid the ti-trees, and those grow more and inoro 
frequent as we near the to\vn. An exaggerated idea may perhaps l)C entertained of the 
%ize and appearance of thb boiling springs, whose prbscucu these columns of steam 
betoken. In size and shape they are like an ordinary, pool which forms itself in the 
fields after heavy rain, being of on irregular edge, and of all sizes, from a square foot 
to many square yards. Somewhere towards the middle of them bubbles iqay be detected 
riring froih a “ pipe ’’ which communicates with an unknown depth of volcanic mystery. 
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Sometiines one of them steams away all alone, i like an exile, far away in the scrub, but 
generally they are in clusters,* with only a foot or two of groiyid betweoil, and how solid 
that ground may be no man knowoth. 

The little township, half native, half Europeafi, stood calmly that da^ amid the 
springs, just as if they weje things that “no family should be without.” Between house 
and house^a disregarded cauldron or two steamed and steamed, so that the general 
^ Uppearonce oi the settlement from a distance was as if ev^ly householder wore burning 
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of them, and the residents took all so fmnch as a matter of course. They went to 
their baths — especially to the one which turned them red, and which was called the 
Iobster<*bath — and they discussed the eftect on their rheumatism or sciatica, but hothiiig 
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was stdd of the wonder or the awe. Even the new-comer was more amused with dropping 
a sixpence into a shaiiow pool, and fishing it out again as black as ink, than astonished 
at these ‘loarvels of Vulcan. * *• • 
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Though many of tho springs keep at nothing less than boiling point, others are of 
a milder temperature. Nati^re seems to have graduated thorn m suit all requirements, 
balneatory or culinary. But by a peculiar coincidence, the hottest and latgest pools are 
to be met with exactly where ,they are likely to i{>rove«most dangorouu „ From a 
medicinal point of view, the merits of some of the baths constructed iri>m these natural 
thermal springs are incapable of exaggeration. The faith in their potency displayed by 
. sufferers from all parts of tho world must be moi$ unaccountable if it is baseless, most 
touching if it is a delusion. The Government has declared its belief in them by 
establishing a, sanatorium on Sulphur Point Many a cripple is said to have been able 
to take up his bed and walk after due treatment in the baths of Rotorua. 

There are, therefore, good hotels at Ohinemutu, and much company of a cosmo- 
politan nature. There is,*mqreover, a delightful blending of civilisation and barbarism. 
As one roams through tho village, keeping a wary eye upon tho ground, ho stumbles 
against old'Moori carvings of the most grotesque description. Ho will not b<^ 8ur})rised 
to behold an 'English church here, an English store there, and a Maori wliare, or a Maori 
‘ meeting-house, in another direction. Ohinomutu was one of tho earliest fields of missiouaiy 
wprk, and a Maori may be lieheld conducting a service or a catechism, in his soft native 
tongue, inside a building which was once used for qpuncils of war and other pagan 
purposes. Ail around, the rudoly-carvM figures of Maori nncesters, with eyes of shell, 
protruding tongues, and threc-fingcred hands cn>8spd over tho stomach, look on bcnignantly, 
if leeringly. The visitor will not bo astonished to meet with a neatly-railed tomb, 
which sets forth, by moans of its headstone, how “ Helen Hinemoa Wilson was accidentally 
scalded to death” in such and such a year. He will, if he takes care of his steps, 
arrive safely on a little promontory, where stand the tokens of an old pn, which formerly 
stood high and dry, but lies now beneath the water. The point has sunk still lower of 
late, and its total disappearance is but a question of time. 

Beyond curiosities such os those, and its medicinal advantages, Ohinemutu offers 
no charms to detain the visitor. It is the head-quarters of the whole district, and it 
gives a foretaste of the expected marvels; but the air is heavy with sulphur, and the 
scenery of little value. As a starting-point for expeditions on Rotorua, to the ishmd 
of Mokoia, rich in legend, to Roto-Iti on the north-east, and to Rotomahana east by 
south, tho town is something as Keswick is to the English lakes, though ivithout any 
pretensions to the beauty of that 'place. 

Wo iuomit,our buggy again, and as the sulphurous odour grows fainter and fainter 
behind us, we make for Wairoa, over the hills. Wairoa is the settlement which 'has 
played the paft of Pompeii in the late catastrophe. We have some eleven miles up 
‘ and doivn hill to drive, and tho Ikst half of them shall not yield the palm of beauty 
< to any Trosaclis or Yosemites you can name. 

The first half of tho 'journey is not interesting. A little to tho right we pass< 
Whakorowarowa, with its mud-pools and geysers. Whakaroworewa is a Maori hamlet 
of a size by no means commensurate with that of its name. Its mud-springs form 
an agreeable change from the Ohinemutu frimarolea They are more alive, and show 
more v^ed phenomena than, thos^ everlasting' water-holes. Generally speaking, they 
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resemble so many porridge-pots, set ov^ a slow fire. To sit up to the neck in a 
bath of the battery mud, that laps and hugs the limbs with a pleasant tenacity, is 
a luxury highly apprecit^d by the natives, and not altogether despised ’of the 
Euw)pea& \The same mu^ is s^d,«to be edible, and, the Maori smacks his lips and 
cries “Kapai” (“First-rate”) as he attempts to swallow it. Jt appears, however, to 
be caviare to the general. Unfortunately our recollections of Whakarewarewa are 
not of the most pleasant It is a kind of private reserve, whoso owners are absurdly^ ^ 
extortionate natives; for be*it known that the Maori soon learns to higgle for the mcaits 
wherewith to purchase gin. 

The joumeyi to Wairoa should be made both by day and by night No more 
bewitching drive can bo imagined in the broad light of day than to plunge downward 
thropgh the dim twilight of the Tikitapu bu&h, and Uien Cut upon the road which 
winds by the shores of Tikitapu, the lake whoso waters are blue, and Botokakahi, 
the lake -^holte waters are green. The Blue and Green lakes arc undeniably what they 
call themsolvopf Yet, beautiful os they are, there is something weird about thorn ; an air 
of njystery, suggesting a secret preserved from a wondrous past. And what of the future ? ' 

, During the late outburst the road along which we pa.s8cd was rent across wijh 
a yawning gulf, the bush was overwhelmed and broken, down with a foul w'oightr of 
mud and ashes, and tig) shores of the lakes were* stripped of all their marge of verdure, 
till Tikitapu became desolate as Avemtis. > 

• Then the drive at night, with a faint moon peering through the arboreal canopy'. 
Nothing was ever more fascinating. Along the roadside, under the ferns, tens of 
thousands of little lanterns wore brightly burning. They were only the glow-worms, 
but the bank was as beautiful as if strewn with diamonds. And now the bush 
is “uprooted,” and all the foljage and the glOT^-worms covered with scoria and mud. 
Along we go, under the moon, with the Blue lake and the Green turned each to 
burnished silver, and finally, through a noisy crowd of natives, we dash up to the door 
of that hospitable hotel which we now know is “ wrecked,” and its surroundings buried 
under ten feet of blue mud and ashes 

It is inconceivable. The little township of Wairoa, almost entirely native, lay in 
a narrow glen somo hundred feet or so above the head of Lake Tarawera. It was one 
of the most picturesque spots in the world, with its half-civilised inhabitants grouped* 
about in their parti-coloured attire, with its wattled v'harefi built on the hillsides amid 
the eternal green, and with its haka dances and taiigi wakes. And now many of these 
tattpood denixons are overwhelmed, the vegetation and tho wliares are ten feet deep in 
mud: a foul-smelling, desolate stretch of ashes covers the most romantic spot on the 
earth ! Where is the genial M'Crae, our guide, philosopher, and friend ? Wheje is ’ 
the sturdy *guide Kate, with her Humane Society’s medal? Their occupation has , 
•gone for many a day, unless they are following it. in other fields of wonder and 
mystery. A beauti^nl *spot was this Wairoa, with its *wat6rfall in tho bush, its peeps 
tli^gh Barnes of foliage on to the Lake T^wera* below, its jovial Maori life, its 
apparent separation from all the rest of the world and the world’s cares. No doubt 
in a few.jpears the mud will have clea^ away, the^vegetotion will havtr been mnewed. 
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and that most charming, nook will again bo ijlod with a joyous, eareless population of 
the two races. 

Descending in the early mom along a winding path, we reach an arm of Tarawera 
Lake, whereon we embark in a bo^t manned by eight; stalwart Maoris. The lake broadens 
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into a little sea, rimmed in with harmless-looking hills, but we keep always near the 
shore on our right, under the pohutukawas which hang tenaciously from the fire-seared 
rocks. Our Maoris chant as they row, and ever and anon stop to perform a rhythmical 
gesticulation, which vastly amuses them and does not hurt us. 

Two-thirds of the journey are over when we touch at a tiny native setUemont called 
Te Moiira — ^now, alas ' swept away, along with its little population of thirty. To haye 
refused to call there would have been to violate all the traditiona Ever since strangers 
first, rowed across Tarawera, they 'have by proscription been compelled to purchase at 
Te Moura'a certain kind of diminutive crayfish These provisions are subsequently to 
be cooked in the boiling water close by the Terraces, ajjd their consumption is a 
necessary part of the programme. There are hundreds of people in every part of the 
world who rrill recollect and grieve for the sociable people of this little place of, oalL, 
Its place knows it no more, and they would not so much as recognise the shelteied 
comer 'in whidh it stood. 
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Another chant, a short race with a iiTal boat, and at eight miles from Wtuioa ve 
teach another new vanishod settlement called Te ArikL At the*mouth of a tepid little 
stream we disembark Tho stream runs out of Lake Botomahana, which is but* half a 
mild distant^ and it is usua^ to d^cand it in a canoe,, but as the current is strong, and • 
the course winding, tourists in going upwards make a short cut on foot through tho 
^ scrub. Suddenly we come on the crest of a little hill, and Id ' the Wonderland of tho 
World lies before us The scene has^often been desenbed, but never in suclf a way as 
to fully satisfy those who ^ve beheld it We cannot here do it justice, and must 
content ourselves with an outline, necessarily inadequate even as a sketch. 

Before us, towards tho right, lies a lake of something over a mile in diameter, and 
just at our feet is what may bo called the bottom step of the belauded and bepoemed 
To l^^nita, tho White Terrace It is only separated from us liy the little stream afore- 
mentioned Stretching away along tho shore of tho lakef is the realisation partly of 
Inferno, p^ly of Paradise The awe, perhaps, exceeds the beauty Tlie WhiM Torraoe, 
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a mass of silica, riset? tier above tier, and culmmates in an impenetrable mystery 
of steam. To the right of it the low hills artf all alive with jots of vapour The 
whole side of the range seems to smoke Wo must look at the terraee from every 
part, and •the nearer the better On evQiy stage qf its yrhite surface {here are pools 

7 
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of water of a celestial blue, while the edge of ’each platform is embroidered with curious 
incrustations, and its surface strewn with petrifactions of puch beaiAy. Higher and 
higher we mount, and the water that trickles over grows hotter and hotter, until we 
reach the topmost level, and there take our staifll 'on the edge of a bdiling horror. 
We cannot see across it for the dense steam; we cannot sound it; we can only gaze 
in wonder. Well do we remember two figures which had approached from a difierent 
, side, and had token up their position upon a .peak of rock, where they loomed of 
more than morfiil size; Dante and Virgil to the life, from l)or<;’s cartoons. Then 
we turn and gaze down upon the ever-widening expanse of white and blue below us, 
and wo feel that we never knew colour before, and that the beauty, •the grandeur, die 
awfulness, are too much tor the soul to feel at once. 

The impressions fonued of the Terrace from different points of view were* very 
various. At one time it seemed as if wo were walking over snow, marljed with those 
curious and ^fantastic patterns which frost creates. Here we took delight i]| the more 
minute work, the little silicious fretworks spread over the surface of a platform, or the 
delicate lace work which fell over its edge. In imother place it was the regular tweep 
of the arcs, as stage rose above stage, that called forth our admiration. Again, Ve 
mot with a space which seeined broken up into a seiyes of ]>()ckets, whose white depths 
were filled with baths of azuro water of every degree of temperatiu’c. Nearer the 
summit the gradation was less regular, the formations less symmetrical, and butti'esses 
had formed them.selves upon the vertical walls. And this we might ^expect, for at 
different times the angle of ejection of the silicated water inclined in difierent directions ; 
and while this would give irregularity to the shape of the upper platforms, the lower 
and wider stages woidd receive a more even distribution of the deposit. 

Perhaps the English language neve^ was so ramsacked as for terms tulcquato U) the 
description of this Terrace. How shall wo give a simjdo understanding of the formation 
as a whole f Perhaps thus : From the summit downwards it .spread itself, in shape like 
an enormous fan, in build like a vast flight of alabaster stops rising to a throne— -the 
throno of Nature; not tho benignant, life-giving Nature, but the Titanic Nature which sent 
its giant brood to war with the gods at Phlegro. Where the throne should stand, was a 
hissing cauldron, and the scorching vapour hid tho ruling majesty from human sight 

These vast stops had taken myriads of years to form, for tho plebeian names 
which those pigmy barbarian^ Smith and Jones inscribed, according to their Vandal 
wont, upon fihese great white platforms in the year 1860, were to the last as visible as 
when they were first scrawled: a quarter of a century had not contrived to blot them 
out with an appreciable^, fraction of an inch of deposit 

'Over all the steps a film of water, as soft to the touch as satin, glid^ incessantly, 
and trickles into the lake till it gives it its name, Rotomahana — the Warm Lake. 
Descending, and entering '^tho* neighbouring scrub, we pass warily among holes iu whic^ 
mud boils and leaps up sub^des again, again leaps up, and ^forms huge bubbles, 
which explode with a “ flopping ” sounli We stand beside a basin of rock in whose depths 
we hear ominous rumblings and seethings. Suddenly comes a rush of water, and we 
flee to a safe distance, turning round in time to see a column of water spdut up and 
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£bJ 1 again with a most gruesome swirL* Yet further, and we •become conscious of a 
loud and sustdined roaring, like that of a hoarse steaHi>whi&tle, proceeding afrom a 
hole or jtube of rock some two or three yards square. There is no water W steam 
visible, but'l know nothing mor* fiBarsome than that^ hole. You con look into it, and* 
hear the roaring deeper un<l deeper down.* The suggestion is, of* an unfathomable depth, 
but that hoarse voice of the steam demon is the most terrible of earthy sounds. 
And all the while a muffled hoise is Jieard os if a diabolic steam-hammer were workings 
deep, deep down in the earth. * 

Standing on the side of this ridge, putting our fingers in our eare, and turning 
our backs upon the screamiiig depth, we look out through the trees over the peaceful 
little lake and its brilliant shore, thinking it a scene of retirement fit for a Sans-tiouci. 
But* turn once more, and there are the steaming breath and the horrible yell of the 
volcanic denipn. The sounds and sights are apt to haunt one’s dreams for many a (hiy. 

It toek long to examine all those things so new and strange ; and i^ was not un- 
• common for tourists ti» camp for some days u 2 »on the scene When curiosity was^ 
app^ed on this side, it was customary to enter a canoe and be shot swiftly across a 
comer of the lake to the Pink Terraco, Otukapuarangi, in all resjiects like the White, 
except in colour and size. It is, smaller, more comju’eheqsible. so t«> speak. Compared 
with the White Terraeo, it was a toy; yet it was ncces*sary U> complete the picture. 

It derived its nau\c from a coloured doitosit found among the white silica, and to 
be seen in j)erfeetion it required one of the brightest of New Zealand days Ah ' 
its 8api)hire pools were the most delicious baths that man over knew, soothing the 
sense, and yet filling the soul with ecstasy I Xow a frightful cavern is belching 
and vomiting where that work of l>cauty was. Let us row off into the lake, and 
post ourselves where we can see on the onb hand the AVhitc Terrace, and on the 
other the Pink. An azure sky is above us, the sun-lit lake before us ; the leafage 
around is of a glorious green, and hero and there wo catch sight of a native in 
gay attire. Ix>t no man deny the truth of any pointing he may hereafter see of 
the terraces of which Now Zealand wius so proud. Imagination deserts us when we 
think of them as gone, and for ever. Yonder Mount Tarawera look(>d as if his day 
was done; but so did Vesuvius in the year of grace 79. Yet Pomjieii and Herculaneum^ 
wore but commonplace cities, and might, jM'rliaps, have been spaied. I'hc terraces of 
New Zealand were unique, unparallolod. They are nbw only, or little more than, a 
tradition. That awffil roaring in the “ Devil’s Hole ” meant something^ a pcrjietual 
warning, as awful as it sounded. Little did we think, as wc paddled down the stream on 
our way back from Botomahana, trying to think we hod fully Ap 2 >reciated*what was past , 
appreclatioi^ that another year would see the whole of this wonder and magniriftence 
wiped from the face of the earth. Nature truly is cruel to her own works. One 
jwho has never visited the scene can scarcely understand* the grief and wonder of the 
New Zealander who* knows it well. Tlie Wairoa VaUey, the little tepid stream, the 
terraoes, all the wonderful places, sights, and sounds, gone, and something, perhaps 
more awful, but not for centuries as beautiful, left in its place : The qhildren of the 
fatuie will. see the terraces only in pictures, whicl{ they* will call exaggerated.* Truly 
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[A Vanished WaKDERLAKO. 


this vas the event of » centiiry. Similar ovests Trill no doubt occur in time to com& 
The Maoris have long had traditions of lost mountains and ot^er wondrods changes, and a 
Maori tradition always rests upon some basis. Yet we may imagine that the feeling of 
awe will soon subside, and that the neighbourhood Ttilliquickly become inhabited ogain. 

Since the above words were written thero comes the news that another Wonderland 
has been discovered, or rather opened up. A few miles to the south of the old 
Wonderland, and within the same immediate volcanic radius, lies a mysteiious valley 



THE WHITE TEKBAOb, BOTOMAHANA, BEFOBE THE EBUPTION. 
(From a Vlwingraph Mmih* Jiurton Bfot ) 


named Waiotapu, which, though known to surveyors, was otherwise unAusited of white 
feet. That i^, had its volcanic phenomena was suspected, as being a matter of course, yet, 
lying away from the broad and beaten road, it was neglected for its inconvenience sake. 
Hut when snth a loss as the one wo have been describing befalls a country, it is not 
to bo expected that the enterprising explorer will sit still. The colonist is confident of 
his resources, and therein be is justified. This solitary valley, guarded by two hills of the 
awe-inspiring names of Maimgaongaonga and Maungakakarfimea, is, we are told, as full 
of its geysers and its “Devil's Holes” as were the shores of Rotonlahana. Nay, it even 
possesses its incipient terrace ; and there is every reasem to expect that “ Ichabod ” will 
sound but for a little while in the province of Auckland, and that “Eureka” will 
triumph in its stead. * ,* ‘ 





BRISBANE FROM BOWES TERRACE. 


• BEISBANE. 

• • 

• 

The Abroach by River — North Brisbane— Victoria Bridge— Stanley Street— The Brewerio«^--Tho Ckiol — ^The 
, Water Supply— City Charitiis— Grammnr Schools— The Botanical Gardens — Grovemment and Parliament 
• Houses— The Churches— Exhibition Buildings and Places of Amusement— Newsimpers— ‘Buses and Tranis 

— The Ferries. • 

t 

XN the visitor reachiifg Hrishano by steamer, the first object that excites attention and 
elicits admiration is the noble stivaui on which the city stands, and after which it 
is named. Jb’rem the mouth of tho river, at tlio township of Lytton, the distance to the 
wharves is about fifteen miles. After tho halfway point is reached, not far below 
the Hamilton Pavilion, the stream begins to narrow to a breadth of about a quarter 
of a mile, whilst the swampy mangrctvc bimks ^vo place to high ridges, rising hei^ and 
there into pretty wooded crests, cm which arc perehed many handsome private residences. 
Owing to some sharp bends in the river, the journey up from Breakfast Creek (about 
four miles from town) occupies more than half-an-hour. Rounding the last comer, we 
see to the right some imposing residences; on the left is the KangarcH) Point Slip, 
and further on, facing the stone quarries that nestle bcmcath the lieights of Bowen 
Terrace, the now Immigration Dep6t Reserve. With some difficulty, and at a very slow 
pace, tho vessel swings round Kangarou Point Corner, and the main portion of the city 
is before us. Tho British India Steam Navigation Company, which is subsidised by 
the Queensland Govcimmont to carry tho European mails vid Torres Straits, has lately 
built the only wharf on the Kangaroo Point side. With tho exception of the narrow 
ton^e of land that constitutes tho “Point” proper, this bank is too steep to bo 
favourable for wharf constmetion, and tho river froutojje is chiefly occupied by private 
residences. On the opposite side are the wharves of Howard, Smith, and Co^ of (ribl®. 
Bright, and Co., of the Queensland Shipping Company, and jthe two Australian Stoam 
^i^avigation wharves, in, the 'order named. Further on is the oftice of the Inspector 
of Harbours and RivSrs, with a small wharf attached ; aiwl tho Botanical Gardens end the 
reach. In the next one is the Government House Domain on the north side, and flirtbor 
up, about two hundred yards below the Victoria Bridge, is tho wharf of the Government 
steemer £ucinda, in which the memheri! of the Ministry are wont to hold cabinet 
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meeting and picnics. On the opposite or .South Brisbane bank a fine wharf has 
been eipcted for the Coqwration, near the Dry Dock; hard. by is the <torminu8 of the 
South Brisbane Railway, which brings coal down to the vessels from the neighlraurhood 
'of Ipswich, ^ I ' . r 

The city of North Brisbane proper lies in an almost perfect triangle, of which two sides 
arc fomiod by the river, and the third by Ann Street, which runs from Petrie’s Bight, 
opposite the Kangaroo I’oint Comer, to a point on the ri^cr about two hundred yards 
above the A’ictoria Bridge. If wo cut off from this triangle the smaller triangle 
eml)riiciiig the •Botanical Cardens and the land attached to (iovemment House and the 
Parliament Buildings, we have left a tiguro with two parallel sides~Ann and Alice 
Streels. The principal thoroughfare is (v>ueou Street; all the streets parallel with it 
are uainod after ladies whoso surnames have not been preseivcd, and are, on the north, 
Ann and Adelaide Streets ; on the south, Elizabeth, Chai-lotte, Mary, Margo^t, and Alice 
Streets. the. cross streets arc, starting from the west, William, George, Albert, Edward, 
Creek, and Eagle Streets, The last-named, however, is not at right angles to Queen 
Street, but mns alongside the wharves. For breadth, the streets will compare favoufc,bly 
Avkh those of Sydney, though this, perhaps, is not sa 3 'ing a gi’eat deal. From Queen 
Street to Ann Stre<'t there js a gradual rise, which ^jontinues till we reach the Ob- 
servatory Hifl and Wickham ^reiracc. Brisbane, sun’oimdcd as k is by hills, possesses 
a serie.s of what arc called “Terraces,” high ridges surmounted each by a winding road, 
on one side of which (the upper) are long rows of private hou.ses. Of tht,'.so, Wickham 
Terraco is nearest to the city. In the hollow between Wickham and Petrie Toiracscs are 
a publi<5 park and the Railway Station Reserve; the Sandgate railway passes by the 
Grammar School into Victoria Park, through which it runs. The Southern and 
Western Railway runs between Petrie Yerrace on the right, and the North Quay, 
which lies on the river’s bank to the loft, and so passes westwards towards Milton 
and Towong, where One-tree Hill stiuids out clearly in the distance. 

At the western extremity of Queen Street is the Victoria Bridge, a magnificent 
structure, spanning the river between North anil South Bi-isbane. It is nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, and was only completed after many futile attempts to obtain a safe 
foundation. More than once during its erection the strong floods which at that time 
du.shed the river, undermined the piles ; and though licgun in the year 1 8 GcS, it was not 
finished imtil 1S75. For the firet year after its ojx'ning a toll was levied on trafiSc, 
but the bridge is now entirely supported by the Corporation ftmds. It was fitted with 
a swinging girder to allow the passage of vessels with tall masts ; beyond this point, 
however, the «river is now navigated only by small craft, and at the time when 
tramway linos were laid across tiie bridge, this girder Tvas pennauently fixqd. In the 
“good old times” before the extension of the railway S 3 rstem to Brisbane, the greater ‘ 
part of the traffic to Ipswich and the interior went by water, and this beautiful stretch 
of forty miles was a second Mississippi, with small Missksippi steamers doing a brisk 
and profitable trade. 

The chief street in South Brisbane is that nearest to the bridge, and running along 
the river bank — Stanley Street Melbourne Street is the one leading to the bridge; 
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it stretches out in the direction of West ^d. Stanley Street i^ the business centre of 
South Brisbane,, the others are mostly occupied by privajte houses. At its southern 
end are ^e Dry Dock and the terminus of the South Coast and Oxley Railways. Near 
the Railwy^y Station it is creased by Culture Street, winch runs along the chain of hills • 
that flanks this portion of the city, and leads into River TcrrAce, where the beetling 
, clifls tower over Govemment House Domain and the Botanicaf Gardens on the opposite 
side of the river. River Tertrace te^ninates in Main Street, which runs downhill to 
Kangaroo Point Comer , and • 

now there is only the river 
between us and Ann Street 
We have supposed u visitor 
coming to Brisbane His first 
care is to select his hotel, and 
we shall .find that in de- 
ncribing Brisbane its hotels 
constftutc a good starting-point. 

The ditiiculty in choosing an 
hotel arises more from tui 
embarnta <ie ruZ/ebsSH than 
from any other eauho, the 
*iTiunber of such establishments 
being very large, larger, pro- 
bably, in proportion to the 
population than in Sjihiey and 
Melbourne For Brisbane in tiro 
summer is, indeed, a thirsty 
place, and the breweries do a 
fine trade XTntil the yeor 1878 
Perkins’ City Brewery was the 

only one in existence It is 

^ . tt aiifr BoutatlSi 

now a compact pile of build- map of BBibBANs 

ings, with capacious coUai-age, 

extending from Mary Street to Margaret Street, in a ‘wide block, and with a five- 
storeyed tower for the browing process lir the year mentioned, Messrs, ^tzgorald, of 
the <!astlemaine Brewery Company, erected premises for brewing purposes at Milton, 
about a mile from the city, on the Southern and Western Rajjway* Still later (about 
1884), the Queensland Brewinjj: Company commenced* operations on the river bank 
at Bulimba, near Breakfast Ckeek. Besides the hotels there are clubs, where* bachelors 
find accommodation — 4ho newly-erected Queensland Club, the town-house of 
squatters, and of country members of Parliament, whq are here situated close to the 
scene of their labours ; the Union, in Charlotte Street ; and the Johnsonian (Literary), 
in William Street, presided over by Australia’s foremost living poet, Mr. J. Brunton 
Stephens. * . ... 
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In Brisbane the working man holds a strong position. He works eight hours on 
five da^s of the week, five' on Saturdays, and has a spefial annuaT holiday (Ei^t 
Hours’ day) all to himself. On this occasion he makes a grand display, and .walks in 
‘ a procession, with numerous bankers. The chief tVades of ‘the city are reproocnted by 
iron foundries, shipbuilding yards, saw-nulls, masonry aird loiw-works ; ice-works also are 
natuinJly ^numerous The wood and coal consumed in the city come chiefiy by rail 
ta from the neighbourhood of Oxley and of Ipswick The *a))sence of fish in the river 
for some years pkst has been attributed to the efioct on the river water of the refuse 
£rom the gasworks. 

The prisoners formerly had their home near the Police Barracks on Petrie Terrace, 
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until it was transferred to a position near Woolloongabba, South Brisbane, where it 
is the scene of a variety of industries, while the penal establishment at St. Helena, 
a omftU island in Moreton Bay,‘set apart for long-sentence prisoners, bears evidence, in 
its flourishing crops of sugar-cane, and in a pier erected lor the accommodation of 
steamers, of the enforced diligence of its population. Its insular position and eon- 
, siderable distance from jhe mainland have not prevented escapes being frequently 
attempted and sometimes accomplished. The venturesome swimmer h^, however. 
, more than once fallen a victim to the sharks that abound in the locality. 

The Briabanw water sup^y is drawn from an artificial lake at Enoggera, about^ 
eight miles north-west of the ci^. This lake is fed by a number of pretty creeks that 
flow down firom the range of mountuns by which it is encircled. Some yean ago it 
was the favouijte haunt of the sportsman who was lucky enough to come aimed with a 
permit’from the Board of Waterworks, which>lioensed him to use the official boat and 
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destroy the ducks and other wild fowl on the ^e ; but owing to the rapid decrease in 
the nuivber of native binls,«it has been found necessary to^ abolish this custom. To 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing population, a second reservoir has lately been 
'constructed on Gold Creek, at the 'other side of the ‘same range, and about twelve miles 
from town. Water hos'a^ times, in the diyiseason, boon exceedingly scarce; and the 
Corporatiop has thought it well to employ for the purposes of street-watering salt • 
«, water pumped from the river. This expedient has« proved* distinct success. 

The drainage' of the city is not generally considered satisfactory, and may partly 
explain the oontinued presence of typhoid fever, which, though it never assumes 
formidable ])roportion.s, has palpably swelled the death-rate for some ^ears. Its germs 
are, however, more frequeptly traceable to the patient’s vegetables ; and it is to ho 
regretted that Brisbane, for its supply of vegetables, is almost entirely dependent 
on Chinamen. Few white men can make market-gardening pay ip a climate 

which, in addition to its continuous hoat, is so frequently afflicted bj draught. It 
, is the typical Brisbane vegetable-garden that Mr. Brunton Stephens refers to in • 
his line.s — * 

t 

* “Blit tlie river iio\or mimling, still is winding, still is winding, • 

By tlio garden where tlio Mongol tends the cal^bage and tlie leek.*' 

« X • 

• 

The mention of typhoid fever naturally loads us to the hospitals. The General 
Hospital is situated on the Bowen Bridge road, near the Rifle Range, abput two milesf 
from the Post Ofiico, opposite the Aeclimatisation Society’s interesting gardens and the 
Exhibition Building. It is a two-storeyed stone building, spacious in its proportions 
and healthy in its surroundings, occupying as it does a lofty and breezy position, far 
removed from any unwholesome contaimnation. It has accommodation for about a 
hundred and fifty indoor patients, besides detached buildings, which are lusod as a 
Children’s Ho.spital. A kindred institution is the Lady Bowen Hosjiital for Women, in 
Ann Street, which is managed by an efficient committee of ladies. And on Petrie Terrace 
then' is a Reception House for Lunatics, where the patient undergoes a period of pro- 
bation before being released or graduating to the Asylum at Woogaroo, on the 
Ipswich railway lino, which corresponds to Gladesville in Sydney, and Yarra Bond in 
Melbourne. 

A deserving object of chrfrity exists in the Piamantina Orphanage, which was 
formerly loca^d near the railway station, but was removed some years ago to a site 
at Woolloongabba, near the gaol, where the orphans are brought up on the “cottaige” 

, principle. Diapiantina, by the way, was liody Bowen’s Christian name. 

The Queensland education system is looked ujion by the people as a^ whole with 
, groat satisfaction; and although those denominations which have conscientious scniples 
with regard to secular educatidh maintain schools of their own, there is loss murmuring, 
at the increased taxation than Iq some of the other colonics. « 

The Government is very liboral in the matter of endowrment of grammar-schools. 
Sixty scholarshjps are open for annual competition (fifty for boys and ten for girlsX, 
which ‘secure to the winners* free instruction* for three years at one of the 'grammar- 
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schools of the oolony. Tho compotitors laust be under the of fourteen. A number 
of scholarships are awarded^ annually by the (Jramraar Scheol Trustees (at the hir^bane 
Grammai; School tho number is six), by which the term of the State School Scholar- 
ship is continued for two years doil^er, so that the foremost boys obtain five years’ 
grammar-school education free of charge. •Finally, three cxhiljitibns (each worth £300), 

• are annually awarded by tho Govoniment, and are open for competition ^to those 

under the ago of nineteen ^ ^ho wish to proceed from any grammar-school to any 
university. • 

The chief Primary School in Brisbane is the “Normal School,” a stone building at 
the comer of Ed^artl and Adelaide Streets, which has a daily attendance of over five 
hundred. There are other largo primary Sich<H»ls in both Northland South Brisbane The 
Boys* and Girls’ Grammar Schools are in close 
proximity ii^ tho Victoria Park, opjwsite 
Gregory Terrace The Boys’ School was built 
4n 1880, when it was tbund that the old 

• buildfng in Roma Street would be needed by 
tl>o railway authorities, the (Jirls’ School is 
still more recent. Tlas fonner is# a handsome 
brick edifice in the Gothic stjle, and consists 
of a main building, .witli two cross buildings 

its ends aiyl a largo hiill ac ross the centre 
The hall is fitted with two l.ug(* stained-glass 
windows, om* of which contains pictures of 
tho ()no(m .uid prominent English worthies 
The grounds are attracti%el} ‘planted with ’ 

English and tropical flowers and trees; two 
Moreton Bay figs, planted by the two sons of 
the Prince of Wales on their visit in 1881, are especially handsome, and thrive vigorously 
In tho school ground are a gymnasium and several law n-teunis courts, wliile at the other 
side of the Bandgato Railway, about throe hundred y aifls ofl‘, is a turl’ed cricket gi'ouml 

Not far away, further round Gregoiy Terrace, is the (liristion BrotheiV Catholic 
School, a flourishing institution ■with about two hundred ])upils There aix) inniunerable 
private schools in town and suburbs for the ediication df both sexes , one of the most 
important being All-Hallows’ Convent, which is built on jH'rhaps the finest pf the many 
fine Sites in Brisbane Situate at the river end of Bowen Terrace, the convent towere 
over Petrie’s Bight and Kangaroo Point C’omer on the^ opposite side of ithe river; it 
is visible from almost eveiy j)art of the town, and is the first object in the ^ city that 
meets the eye of the visitor who arrhes by steamer. It is a^ two-storeyed building, in 
the simplest possible styjc. * 

Important ai^juncts to a popular education exist in the School of Arts and the 
Sfuseum. The former is a spacious building, with wide verandas suitable to the 
climate, and is situate in Ann Street. The upper floor is occupied by ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s* -reading-rooms, where Colonial* and English newspapers are to be found 
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masters and mistresses assemble to selects or bo selected by thoif future “as^tants.” as 
the term goea » ^ • , 

The, chief place of recreation in the city is the Botanical Gardens. The portion of 
thesQi gallons noai'est to the city % called the Queen’s Park, and is not planted like 
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the rest, but kept as a reserve for tennis, cricket, and football Upon entering by the ^ 
^principal gate (at the gnd ef Albert Street), the visitor i9 under a huge canopy of the 
evergreen bamboo, which aflords ui summer delightful# shade to the weary citizen and 
his untiring companion — the mosquito To the right is a small lake, whose bank is 
lined with bamboos, and whose surface* is docke<i with pink and wl^ite water-lilies , 
beyond this are the tennis courts, whe^'e* the bank* clerk* and the law student Inay be 
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seen taking thoir cxeiviso between four and six in the afternoon. To the left of the 
entrance is a wide space, tnrfed in the centre, whore throj cricket elubs practise in 
the summer months; during the winter it serves the same purpose for footballers. 
Brisbane produces some good footballing talent, find has •bravely held its •own* with 
Sydney during the last few years; but cricket is not what it should be, owing partly 
to the jpferior quality of the wickets, which results chiefly from the lengthened , 
droughts, and partly, perhaps, to the enervating «iioct ofi^the players of a Queensland 
summer. There* are various other cricket and football grounds at a little distance 
from the town — the Union (Iround at Toowong, the Albert Sports (Iround at Bowen 
Hills, and Kedron Park, near Lutwyche; all of these are well patrofiised on Saturday 
aftenioons. 

The possession of such a splendid river ought to be a great incentive to nxwing 
men, and there are some half-dozen rowing cluhs in Brisbane; but the,(nty has not 
yet produce^ a Beach or a Laycock. and docs not seem likely to, for training in the 
summer months would be too great a punishment even for the athlete. Sailingj 
however, is extremely popular, and many delightful tri})s are made to the 'B^ for • 
tiidiing purposes between Saturday and Monday. There ore several line yachts on the 
river, and the Brisbane larrikin, when he hoists his slioulder-of-nnitton sail on his flat- 
bottomed and square-nosed ‘•punt,” may be seen scudduig beferc the wind at a liigh 
rate of speed. But let us go back to the (iardens. 

The groimd occupied by the Botanical and (Joveniment House Givdcns, and tKe 
land attached to the Houses of Ijcgislature, cM*cupies the river frontage for a distance 
of about two miles. The Botanical Gardens are tastefully laid out with walks, flower- 
l«5d.s, shrubberies, and groves of trees, native and tropical trees being predominant. The 
whole of what now forms these Gardefls was once ah immense swamp, of wliich the 
only remaining relics are some half-dozen pretty lakes, overgrown with lilies, and hidden 
lieneath clumps of the umbrageous bamlioo. The curator’s house stands on a gentle 
rise at the far end ; between it and the river is a small aviary. Altogether, these Gardens, 
though small in ‘comparison with some in the southern colonies, are in point of situation 
and general attractiveness surpassed by none. 

Government House Domain is entered by way of George Street — the lodge is just 
beside the Parliament Buildings. Government House itself is pretty, but exceedingly 
small ; indeed, from the clift', otf the opposite side of the river, it looks quite iusigniticant 
As a matto* of fact, the extensive hospitality demanded from it has on several in- 
teresting occasions of late years caused the erection of marquees and annexes. ' The 
Governor ha% a summer residence at Southport, while his predecessor bestowed some 
ecl<ti on Toowoomba by selecting his summer scat near that town, on tke summit of 
the Main Range. ^ 

Parliament House is a substantial block of stone buildings^ rising to three storeys, 
and capped with little turrets of galvanised iron. Besides the two'Tjegislative Chambers, 
with their galleries for reporters and the public, there is a magnifleent Parliamentaiy 
Library, and also a dining-hall. 

Two important public buildii^ stand close together in George Btreet^the Land 
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Office and the Supreme Court Tlio foi^uer is a brick building, chiefly noticeable to 
one walking along the street by reason of the large clock which stands out from the 
front door. The Supreme Court buildiugs arc well removed from the street, and occupy 
the Tjrholf) block between (ileoige ,ai»i William Streetsr The courts proper are on the • 
second floor; downstairs are comfbitable^ chamlters for the fhree judges and their 
associates, as well as for the registrar and other functionaries. 

There is one cathedral ia lirisbape, and one pro-cathedral, besides a good/y number 
of churches. St. Stephen’s ![lomiUi Ciitbolic Cathedral is in Elizabeth Street, opposite the ’ 
City Police Coiul;, and behind the Post Office ; it is a handsome stone building, with an 
elegant steeple and artistic stained-glass windows. It is especially noted for possessing 
a fine choir. St. Joint’s Anglican Pro-Cathedral, between Geoige and William Streets, 
has .attached to it a sjtlcndid peal of eight bells, which is’ heard to great advantage, 
especially by^ those in the inunodiatc neighbourhood, on Sftudays, and on one evening 
in the week, when there ia a })ractice. The other principal Anglican Church is 
. All Saints, at “the junction of (Jreek Street and Wickham Terrace, and next to it is a 
Presbyterian church; this denomination possesses another further down Crock Street, 
Vith a spire one hundred and twenty feet high. St. Mary’s (Anglican), Kangaroo 
Point, is a pretty little church, .perched on the high cliff that rises from the water's 
edge. • * * 

The chief places of amusfunent in town are the Theatre Royal, in Elizabeth Street, 
tod the Albert Hall, in Adelaide Street. The latter is much used for concerts and balls ; 
the theatre, though an immense improvement on the wrotched wooden building that did 
duty in that cajiacity less than eight years ago, is still not good enough to satisfy the 
growing theatrical taste of the BiLsbane public. Shakespearean ropresentations, and 
the better class of comedy, are at present r&rcly put ujwn the boarda The chief 
English and Comic Ojutra (ktnipanics, however, generally spend a couple of months in 
the year at Brisbane. The Exhibition Building, apart from the prominence into which 
it rises every August, when the Queensland National Association holds its annual 
show, is much used for tea-meetings and large balls, such as the Mayor’s annual ball. 
The Bnsbane people, perhaps because the community is small — the last census retunis 
show a population of tifty-two thousand inhabitants — are extremely sociable, and 
notwithstanding the wann weather that prevails even in the winter mouths, the' 
“season” lasts for more than six months of the year. At Christmas and Easter 
many of the citizens proceed to Southport and Sandgate, to recruit them.selves with 
soadjrcezcs and salt-water, and at the.se places, even in the middle of summer, dancing 
is not unknown. 

The c^ef of the city streets is Queen Street; und this we have left to form the 
conclusion of our sketch of Brisbane. At the corner of George and Queen Streets 
stands the Bank of New Stuith Wales, the first of a series of banks that wo shall meet. * 
Further down Queen Street, on the left hand side, is the Town Hall, a building ol 
considerable age, and showing signs of wear. The upper floor, at the rear of the 
huHding, is occupied by barristers’ chambers. On the ground floor is an open quad- 
rangle, around which are the small offices of accountants and commission egents* 
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those of the mayor and the other municip^ authorities are nearer the street The 
acoustic properties of ‘’the Ifuge hall are very deficient, though it is, chiefly used for 
public 'meetings , and a site lor a new Town Hall has bee'h selected at the comer of 

Albert ,and Roma Streets {jbhe latter 
is a wide thoroiighiare leading out 
to the railway station). On the 
same side of Queen Street, and 
at the* comer of Albert Street, i® 
a pile of buildings that would do 
credit to any city in Australasia, 
occupied by shops of drapers, book- 
sellers, and photographers Fapsing 
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on. Still eastwards,* at the comer ^ 

of Queen anA Edward Streets* we 
have four Important buildings The 
first is the largest draper’^ shop in 
Brisbane The second, on the opposite side of Queen Street,* is. the recontly-erectecT 
Brisbane Arcade, which runs in a curve from Queen Street to Edward Street. The 
lower storey is divided, as is the mtmner of arcades, into a number of tasteful shops, 
the upper bafeony opens into the offices of. various commission agents. On one ci 
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lih® two remaining comers are the paemises of the Australian Mutual Trovident 
Society; on th» other is tiie immense soven-storoyed pilef of the Brisbane Noirspaper 
Company. This Company issues three papers — Tfte Brisbane Courier (price 2d), the only 
daily, of which the ObseivA' is an evening edition (price Id ), intended chiefly * 



1 A BIT or THE BUSS HOUSE ACCIilHATISAT/ON (.ARBLM», 
2 POUNTATNM » THE AVIABY. 


Jot tho working man, as a rival to the Liberal organ, The Daily Tdeqraph ; the weekly 
journal of the Company is the Queenslander, Furthea down, on our left, is a stately 
block containing the shops of a jeweller, a tailor, and an ironmonger , further still is tho 
Joint Stock Bank. Opposite the “Royal” are the Post and Telegraph OfKces The Zotole 
of the latter was formerly in William Street, but syme )’T*ars ago it was found more 
» 8 • . 
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oouvenient to have th^ two establishments together, and a second bail(ling was erected 
alongside the first, and a fac-itimile of it There is often a co^derable difierence between 
the time indicated by the Post Office clock and that recorded by the gun fired from 
the Observatory at 1 p.m. on sii. days in the week which is supposed to represent 
standard time. Brisbane time, it may be mentioned, is about five minutes faster than 
Sydney, ^nd thirty minutes faster than Melbourne, time. Adjoining the Boyal Hotel is , 
the Brisbane Exchange, which has been removed from its former position, at the 
comer of Queen and Albert Streets. In the reading-room, downstairs, weather and 
business telegsams ate to be seen. The rest of the building is taken up with tho office 
of the Secretary and those of many prominent business men ' 

Tho last, but by no means the least, notable edifice is at the comer of Creek 
Street — ^the newly-erected and splendidly finished premises of the Queensland National 
Bank, certainly tho finest, *though not the largest, building in tho city, and one of 
the handsotnost banks in the colonies. It is built in the classical Italian style, and 
tho stonework is highly ornamental This bank has the custody of the Govem- 
inout moneys, and its half-yearly balance-sheets show a progressive development ‘since « 
its foundation unsurpassed by that of any bank in Australia. At the opt)ositc corners 
are* other large banks. > 

At the comer of Queen ‘and Eagle Streets is the omnibus stand, from which ’buses 
run to South Brisbane and Woolloongabba, West End, Toowong (a pretty but usually 
dusty drive as far as the general cemetery, along tho river’s bank nc(p-ly the whole 
way), and likewise to Petrie Terrace and Kelvin Grove; others ran along the 
Enoggora (Waterworks) road. From the other end of Queen Street 'buses ply to 
Gregory Ten'ace, tho Valley and New Farm, Breakfast Creek and the Hamilton. Tho 
Introdimtion of tramways has considerably diminished the business of the ’bus pro- 
prietor. The tram-cars are roomy, ami generally well built; some have the top 
storey. 

Wo shall conclude with a short reference to another important means of public 
conveyance — tho •ferries, which are invaluable to the residents of Kangaroo Point and 
some parts of South Brisbane. Kar^aroo Point possesses one steam ferry, owned by a 
comirany, and three boat ferries, leased by the Corporation. The former runs from 
the foot of Elizabeth Street, North Brisbane, at regular intervals between 7 A.M. and 
7 P.M. Since the constriictionf of the British India Steam Navigation wharf on the 
Point side, t)ic dray traffic by this route has been very large, while it is generally pre- 
ferred for personal transit to the slow and somewhat unwieldy ferry-boats. Tho 
‘•lower" fen^: nms*^ from the foot of Queen Street to the end of Main Street, 
Kangaroo Point ; the “ middle ”*feny, from Alice Street; and the "upper* feny, from 
tho far end of the Gardens to tho rocks below River Terrace; the journey by this 
route involves the passcngel' in an arduous climb. Other ferries ran to South 
Brisbane &om the western end. of Alice Street and tho North Quay. 

Sondgato, to which roferonce has already been made, is a rising watering-place 
prettily situate on tho shores of Morcton Bay and Cabbage Tree Creek, some twelve , 
miles north of Brisbane, with which it has intimate railway communicatioa The 
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enterprue of its inhabitants has provided a pier of no mean prefeutuons for the acoom-^ 
modation of visitors from ,the capital , tho Corporation — fl>r although the population at 
the last census was only about 1,500, the town has for several years been under 
municipal government — ^ha^ aIso«gtSatly unproved thb facihties for bathing, by erecting* 
several public bathing-houses and shelter-eheds With these ^d other attractions, it ir 
not surprising that tho place should be so largely resorted to by the qltizens of 
Brisbane, pining for breezes^ that arenas tho breath of life to lungs which, in the heated « 
aur of the capital, ha\e almost forgotten their office * 
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Fiji — ItB Hiatory— Suya— GoTenunent House— Cricket and Tinka— ArmMronsr’s Point— Tho ^otanioal Gardenh 
— Viti Lera — Sugar Plantations — Nimdionga — A Fijian House- Fijian Comestibles- A Danoe — ^Yangona — 
An Early Start — Refreshments — ^A NatiTe Hut — Photographing — Mount Tomainivi — Hairdressing — Halts 
— The Summit — ^Na Hatakula — Fijian Boats — A Moonlight Dance— A Fish Weir — Levaka. 

T* WANTED a holiday, I wanted to gel away from letters, from work, from the worry 
of business and tho worry of pleasui'c. I longed to sec something of the tropics, 
and, much os 1 lovo England, to view her from the greatest possible distance. So I 
started for tho Pacitic, taking my passage to Auckland, by direct steamer to Now 
Zealand round the Cape, as it would have been unpleasantly hot by “tho Canal" 
in August. From Auckland 1 took a }>as.sago to Suva in the Union Steamship 

Company’s steamer Amunta, of over ouc thousand toiLs; and after running up to the 
picturesque Bay of Islands to coal, wo steered straight for our destination. 

Before going further with, my story, it may be as well to say that tho Crown 
Colony of Fiji consists of over two hundred and fifty islands, nearly a hundred of which 
are inhabited, situated in the tropics between 15‘' and 22“ S. latitude, and 177 W.^and 
175 E. longitude, th6 opposite meridian to Uiat of (Treonwich passing through the middle 
of them. They are dotted about over an aTea of two liundrcd miles from north to south, 
and three hundred from oast to west, and are midway between New Caledhnia and the 
Tongan (or Friendly Island) group. Their estimated area is a little over eight 
thousand square miles, or rather larger than that of Wales. ¥iU Levu, the principaT 
island, in which the present capital, Suva, is situated, contains about half this area. 
The population of the whole is estimated to 1>c nearly 127,500, of whom about 115,000 
ate F^ians, 5,VO0 Polynesians. 2,500 Asiatics, 800 half-castes, and 3,500 Europeans. 
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Tasman, the great Dutch navigator? discovered the islandv in 1643, and was the 
jGirst to make them known to Europeans. He called thdm Fiins Wilhelm's Eylandea 
After this they appear to have been unvisited for upwards of a century, when Captain 
Cook torched at one of*thom.* ih 1804 twonty-sevon convicts, who appear to haver 
been monsters of iniquity, escaped from *^fow South Woles and settled here, chiefly at 
Bewa and Bau. In 1859, King Thukombau offered the sovereignty of tjjie islands, 
under certain conditions, tis 6reat Bri.taiu, but it was declined then, as was also a similar., 
offer made in March, 1874, but by a deed of cession dated the 10th of October, 1874,* 

the islands were ceded to the Bntish Crown, and a Charter was soon afterwards issued 

# 

making them into a separate colony. Sir A. U. Gordon, G.C.M.G, arrived in June, 1875, 
and on the 1st of September assumed the (xovomorship He was succeeded by Sir 
G. W. Des Vmux, K.C.M G , and duimg his absence firom the colony the Hon. J. B. 
Thurston, C/M.G, was appointed Administrator, his successor was Sir C. B H Mitchell, 
KCMG. 'Th^ affairs of the colony ore administered by a Governor ^d Execiltive 
Council. The laws are prepared by a Legislative Council of thirteen members, of, 

.whSm seven ore official, and six nominated by the Governor. The Imperial laws are 
•followed, except whore there has been local legislation. Trial by jury has been abo- 
lished, and jury cases are decided by the judge ^d two^assessora ^ 

I'he AravmUt hart a fair pass.ige across the thousand miles of calm sea that separate 
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New Zealand from Fij^, and we obtained a glimpse of Qondavo, the most southerij 
island, i}Oon after sunset on the fourth day after leaving the, Bay of TsknifB. We then 
steamed slowly towards Suva so as to enter the channel through the reefs by ^eyhg^t. 

• These are the latitudes wher6 life on a steaindr is a real pleasure, for it* is warm 
enough to sit constantly* oi} deck, to revel und^r the awning by day, and in the evening, 
after dinqpr, to sit chatting at intervals with our captain and fellow-passengers while 
we gaze at the glorious sunset clouda . Later on, song^ ;sind yams are the order of 
the evening. 

As we pass through the narrow channel in the reef opposite Suva, and approach 
the pier, the long rooft of Government House are visible about a mile to the right 
In front is the town of Suva, spread along close to the shore, with a road in front of 
tho houses just above the beach. Dotted about the hills are wooden villas with spacious 
verandas, and away on tho lett, unbroken forest, stretching away to a range Qf mountains. 
On ‘the pier there is a gay crowd to meet us — Europeans who have sauntered down 
to hear the news and look at the now arrivals, and Fijians, Samoans, Tongans, and • 
Indian natives, people of all colours, from white through every shade of brown to b'uck, 
all* laughing and chatting together. 

*A couple of stalwart natives carrying my baggage >precedo me to tho hotel, and on 
the way I have time to revef in tho gay colouring and sunny aspect of tho place, to 
admire the fem-like grace of the cocoonut -palms, with their great fronds trembling in 
the breeze, and to got my first glimpse of the curious native canoes, wjth their out- 
riggers of wood. There are good hotels here, and the charges are reasonable; and wo 
soon find our way to one of the l)est, where we found that there was plenty of good 
society to bo had. Many of those employed in the different Government departments 
reside here, and others who have houses' come to it for mculs, as it saves them many 
of the troubles of housekeeping. 

A mile or so away, near Government House, is tho native village, the houses made 
of reeds and leaves. In close neighbourhood are one or two good houses of high 
officials, surrounded, as most of the houses are, with gardens, gay with crotons and 
other “foliage” plants. A fine airy building, this Government House, long and irregular, 
built of wood, and covered with shingles instead of tho eternal corrugated iron, with, 
of course, plenty of veranda space, a bold flight of steps loading up to it, and a 
sentry pacing to and fro at the* bottom — a fine fellow with a white sulu (a cloth from 
the waist to Jhe knee) and jersey, and rod sash round the waist, and carrying a rifle. 
He is one of tho armed native constabulary. ' 

^ Passing through the gardens of Government House, we came upon a grass field with 
a few* native houses roimd tho sides, and entered one to call on the wife of the native 
officer of the armed constabulary. My companion, who talks Fijian fluently, introduced 
me, and we sat down on the iiiats spread all over the floor, an^ foimd the good lady . 
veiy pleased to see us, while hw jolly little boy, about twelve months old, came and 
“tamaed” to us, taking our hands and putting them to his lips, making a peculiar 
guttural noise. , Another day, when I came here, 1 found the men playing cricket with . 
great z6st, and delighted at my jcjining in and “fielding out” One or two wore a 
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jersey, but most of them only a sulu raund the -waist, and on^ fellow with pads on 
his baro logs looked very, comical One of the men, whb was bowling, had luB fsee 
blackeDe)4 to look smart, but though ho was such a dandy ho bowled well, and was 
sotm tabla to get mo out. • • * * • 

In another part of the ground some* of the men and line lad of sixteen or so 
were playing tinka. This is a very favourite game with Fijians. It consists in 
throwing a bamboo or reo^ *spcar with a head of hard wood of an elor^ted oval 
shape. It is held between the lingers and thumb, -with the forelinger on the end, and 
a short run is taken to throw it It strikes the ground ten or twenty yards away, 
and then boundi^ up and goes a long way in the air, at a height of three or four feet 
from the ground. 

•Further on wo come to Armstrong’s Point, near which Mr. Armstrong has a plantation 
of nearly a hundred acres of bananas. These are brought 'down by a tram to a creek, 
where they are loaded into barges, m which they are afterwards taken round to the 
harbour and sent by steamer to Sydney or New Zealand. The current price hero is one 
shillfng* a bunch, and the freight is one shilling, but in' Sydney they fetch four or five* 
shillings. A good many cases of pineapples ore sent too, and an amusing sight it is *10 
go out to the Sydney stoamejrtjust before she sails, and to watch the boats, chiefly 
cutters and large canoes, owned by natives, crowding found waiting tfieir turn to 
unload, amid a babel of voices. 

■ From thp Point wo get a view of the opening to the Rowa river, where we 
see a three-masted ship anchored, waiting to take its load of sugar from the huge sugar- 
mill up the river. The mill belongs to the Colonial Sugar Company, and is said to be 
the largest in the world. As wo rocross the little bridge over the creek, we notice the 
long seeds or seed-pods of the* mangrove, lik^ very long, narrow cigars, floating away 
upright in the water with the root end down, ready to foimd a new plantation of 
mangroves wherever the current may drift them. 

On the other side of Suva a walk of a mile or so brings one to the Uotanioal Gardens, 
which, though only in their infancy, are well worth seeing, for they cont^ many fine 
trees and shrubs, among them being cinnamon with its branches terminating in palc-red 
foliage, cacao, sarsaparilla, candle-nuts, &c. : but towering above all, and worth going far 
to see, is a magnificent banyan tree. It is apparently pushed high above the earth by* 
its roots, and the proper trunk of the tree commences many feet above the ground. 
Near it there is a path, on each side of which are a few graves, one^ of which is 
malrked only by a groat bush of gardenia covered -with flowers. 

In the year 1876 there was a war m Yiti Levu, in , a district; called Tholo. ^ 
The native# had not then asked for English rule, and they fought against it -Their 
rising was treated as a rebellion, which after some fighting was put down by Sir 
Arthur Gordon, some^of the leaders, being shot as robhls. Now the district is quiet* 
enough, but the authorities watch it camfolly, knowing that the old wild spirit might 
be again roused in some paltry quarrel, and wHen once excited might be difiicult to 
quell It is a mountainous tract of country, and the natives have little intercourse 
with white men, and live here much in their olc^ state, though they have given up 
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cannibalism and club-law and devil worsliip. ^ome, no doubt, still hanker after canni- 
balism, and there se^ns to have been a little relapse in that direction during the war. 

This district seemed to be the most interesting to visit, and I applied ,for per- 
mission to travel there — ^for no one can do so without permission of the OoFenunent 
I was given the neces*,ry authorisation by die Acting Colonial Socretaiy, who at tho 
same time conveyed to me a gracious invitation from tho Hon J. B. Thurston, the 
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Administrator, to accompany him, fis he was going to visit the district, and, if possible, 
make the ascent of Ttimainivi, tho highest moimtain in the Fiji group. 

' On the morning wc were to' start I met Mr Thurston at Government JEIouse, and 
at the jetty below wo wore joined by tho Chief Justice (Mr Fielding Clarke) and 
'Lieutenant Mahm, KN Half-a-dozen of the native constabulary soon pulled us out to 
the Gly<Je, the Government deamcr Our plan was to go some siity miles down the 
coast-land, and cross the island fronr south to north, stopping at Fort Carnarvon, in 
the middle of the island, for a few days, and ascending Tomainivi on our way from the 
Fort to. the coast, where the Glyde was to meet ua 



oveiything looked prosperous and well inainfjed. In tliis plantation there are some 
seven hundred acres ot C!|uue, but cane horn more •than twice that nuinlier of * 
acres is crusliod her^ ’The labour employed is chiefly Jhat of coolies; the number of 
these in Fyi is surprisinff, and one would have supposed that the laij(o popula- 
tion of these islands, and of the countloss islands of the Pacific, would have suf- 
ficed. But ^ one cannot " indenture ” the natives for a term of years, and so insure 
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regular labour, the Government imports co<^ies from India, who are indentured lor 
ten years to the planters. They have to give £21 for'eac^ coolie, find hospitals and 
lodgings, and pay wagea The pay averages about one shilling a day for ^len, and 
nineponoe for women. Wo got dn a sugar truck, *and wert run gaily up the planta- 
tion behind a little engine of French make.* There was cane ready to cut, cane cut, 
and canc., being planted, everything apparently going on at onco. The soil was red and . 
hard, like burnt clay, so that it was presumably of compa^tively re.-ent volcanic origin. 
We had a pretty* view looking over a considerable extent of sugar-cane and fields, with 
the coolies worldng like bees below, the bends of the river visible here and there, and 
hilly country in the distance. * 

The next day we made air early start, and steamed most of the time just outside 
the reef, and though apparently there was hardly any swell, and there were no waves 
where we were, on the reef there were fine breakers, which rose in some places several 
feet, and then fell on the reef in splendid cataracts of foam. Opposite Nandronga, 
a native town, there was an entrance in the reef, and we were “pulled’^ in by some of* 
the native constabulary in the galley, and a hard pull they had, for we had to go • 
between a small island and the mainland, and the tide was racing out of the channel.* 

Wo landed at a little jetty near Nandronga. • Bound the town was a high 
bamboo fence, but over the 'entrance one or two bamboos weK tied at a height of 
about four or five feet I thought this an inconvonient sort of entrance, but was told 
it was to insirn) everybody’s stooping on entering, as a mark of respect to the chief. * 
Wo found the latter — the roko of Nandronga is his title — and the principal men of 
the town sitting on the ground, or on their heels ; on the Administrator approaching 
they “tamacd” to him. The “tama” is a mark of respect, and varies in different parts 
of the colony. Hero the nativoff give gdttural noises like “ Oc, ugh,” pronounced slowly, 
and then hit their hands together — I can hardly call it clapping them — striking the 
palm of the left hand rather slowly, and all at the same time. 

Then the roko rose and shook hands, a custom to which the natives have taken 
very kindly. Sometimes it is amusing to see them shaking hands with one another, 
and also to see them dawdling down the streets at Suva or Levuka, one man with 
his little finger linked in that of another. . 

After the interchange of a few words we went to the roko’s house and shook 
hands with his wife, who was dying full length on the floor with her little boy beside 
her; and then we all sat down on the floor, or lay down and gazed up at the roof 

There are quantities of cocoanut leaves imder the mats, and on a hot day ono can lie 

there, taking, no notice, of anything, for an hour or two with great comfort, and at 
the same time with the happy’ consciousness that he is doing the rights thing. Mr. 

Thurston conversed with the roko, and some of the older men came in and sat at a 

respectful distance and listendfl. Smoking goes on on thesd occasions, with the ud of^ 
ffftlAiikfts, as they arc called, of, native tobacco, rolled up into a piece of banana leaf, 
and handed to you in a split reed'; one often sees a native with ono or two ready 
in advance, stuck through the hole in his oar. The house is built on a very, 
high platform of stones, eight feet ^ above the ground, with a log placed at an angle of 
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about forty-five degrees reaching up to tho entrance. There wer§ niches cut in it for 
the feet, c^d in •this case the unusual help of a long pole stuck in the ground was 
provide(L^but even thus one had to be careful, for a fall from near the top would be 
no slight inatter. The house is <)bl6ng, with a roof-tlee supported on two big posts, 
one near each end of the dwelling. The measurements would, be about forty feet long 
,by twenty wide, and perhaps thirty high. ^ 

Near the coast tho houses* are goaorally oblong, with a ridge, and the roof-tree or 
ridge-pole sometimes projects a yard at each end, and is very often Ornamented with 
largo white cowrie shells. In the interior they are generally nearly square, with rounded 
comers; they hav8 a huge post in the centre, inside, and tho roof rises in a conical 
shape to a great height, while the sides or walls, of a sort of wicker-work, are not moro 
than about five feet high. There are no nails used in building, but the houses are put 
together either with creepers bound round where the timbers* poles, or bamboos join or 
abut against each other, or with sinnet, which is a stout string made by the natives. 
'JTho best house which I saw had walls — as I must call them, though they wore mode 
rf>f reafls-^intorwovon with sinnet, with sixteen posts of greenwood inside, to which the 
witll-platos were* tied. Thou near each end of the house were two large posts tapering 
to the top, and about two feet in> diameter, supporting a long roof-tree nearly a foot 
in diameter, which projected about three feet beyond the toof outside tho thatch, and 
tho rafters, in this case of poles, but very commonly of bamboo, were tied at one end 
Id tho wall-ph^, and at tho top to the roof-tree, and supported at three difierent 
points by purlins. Wherever two pieces of timber cross one another tliey are bound 
together by black and yellow sinnet, wound round so that the colours form bold 
patterns. Tho doorways aro closed by mats hung on sinnet, and the roof is covered 
vrith a broad-leaved grass, with wild sugar-cand* plaited on the inside, and tho walls 
outside with reddish-brown loaves about the size and shape of Spanish chestnut loaves. 
The floors are covered with mats spread on cocoanut leaves. Bettor mats indicate the 
sleeping-place, while a hollow sunk in the fl(H>r, and a frame round it of heavy wood, 
with smoke wreathing slowly upwards, mark the fireplace. • 

In the eveiung wo had a present of food called a mangoto, and after that a 
yangona meko, or formal yangona drinking. Yangona, or kava, is tho root of the 
yangona tree, and a very important ceremony is made of drinking it All the principal 
men in the village came in, and sat down on the floor* at tho sides and one end of 
the house, while the Administrator sat at the other end on a chair, and wo round 
him. * A yangona bowl, a big wooden basin on four dwarf legs, with a rope attached to 
one side, was brought out and placed at the end of the houses furthest ^m us, with 
the rope carefully arranged so that tho end should pomt towards Mr. Hiurston. * A 
matter of particular importance is this of the ro{)e, and we ^re told that in the old 
^ys anyone passing botjre^ the chief and tho bowl, or 'across the rope, would ha\v 
received a finishing touch with a club. A root of yangpna, which was presented with 
great ceremony, was then scraped and cut into great mouthfuls by one of tho men, 
ahd handed to some young men to chew. They sat near the yangona. bowl at tho 
end, slowly munching away at their enormous mouth^ils, and when they had dond this 
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for some time, they l^ook the chewed root out of their mouths aud placed it in the 
bowL Water was then added, being ladled into the bowl jn a cup made of cocoanut 
shell, and the yangona maker commenced his apparently arduous labours. ^ 

Two men now began to sihg, and after they had sung a few words, ( thoo strain 
was repeated by the i^t' while all swayed bheir bodies, first in one direction, then in 
another, stretching out their arms, and striking their hands together at intervals, and 
all simultaneously, and ending the chorus with a sort of ^ grunt At the same time a 
tinkling was made on a drum, which consisted of a length of bamboo. Tlion there 
was a pau^'for a minute or so, when the two men began agtun, and the rest struck 
in as before. 

All the time this was going on, the man at the bowl was working hard stirring 
tho yangona about with a swab made of fibre. When it was ready to be drunk 
there was a groat noise, the loli, or wooden drum, which is a piece of a big tree with a 
hole dug out of it with an adze, being beaten, and conches, which look like gigantic 
whelk shells, being blown. Tho fine deep note of these shells can bo heard a great 
distance. A cup of cocoanut shell was next filled, and a man carried it, half-stcopu^ 
and half-crawling, until he camo within about five feet of Mr. Thurston, when, resting 
oii his knees and one hand, ho stretished tho other with the yangona towards Mr. Thurston, 
who by dint of a groat strdteh got" hold of it and drank it oil'. Afterwards wo camo 
m for our cup, and then tho natives, in-order of procodenco, except tho young men, 
who are not allowed to drink it, as it is apt to excite them and lead to misohidf. 
There is, by-tho-bye, a heavy fine for supplying the natives with intoxicating liquor, 
which seems to have a good eftect 

I hod made up my mind to drink yangona, though, of course, one is not pre- 
possessed in its favour by witnessing tho mode of its preporatioa Tho cup, luilf of an 
ononnous cocoanut shell, nearly full, was handed to me by the native sprawling below 
mo. I Just saw that tho liquid was thick-looking, like coffee, with a little milk in it 
— sighed, breathed an inward aspiration that 1 might behave like a dauntless English- 
man, took a deep inhalation, so as to finish it at ono draught if I could, as that is 
the correct thing, arid went at it. 1 was agreeably relieved at finding it of a clean, 
subacid nature, without much flavour, and finishing it, took the cup between my finger 
and thumb, and gave it a little spin on the mats near my grovelling fnend. A few 
claps followed, which I took ae. applause, though, of course, they wore not meant so, and 
then I began to experience a rather pleasant astringent feeling in the throat Many 
Europeans are very fond of yangona, as it has a slightly exhilarating effect and is a 
decided “ pick-me-up,” tjiey say, for a tired persoir. Two or three cups, however, produce 
intoxication, if that may bo c^led intoxication which does not attack tho brain. The 
head is perfectly clear and unclouded, but is made only too well aware, if it directs a 
movement that it has ab^lutoly no control over tho legs. » ConJ^inued excess in yangona 
drinking — and some Europeans, drink half a gallon a day — sometimes destroys the eye- 
sight and usually causes a deplorable wreck of the whole S3rstem. One doctor told me 
he considered ^persistent yangona drinking worse than the excessive use of opium or of 
alcohol > 
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The follo^ning moaning we made an early start, and a fine procesnon we were, ourselvcn 
&nd Hr. Thompson — the ifiagistrate from Nandronga — ^vritjh horses, thon some half a 
score of native constabulary from Suva, with the Administrator’s master of cere'^onies, as 
1 must caU him, and his servaht, a native who cavild cook a little, and about thirty 
prisoners sent down witfi one or two const<»bles from Fort Carnarvon as cairiera Wo 
had to furnish ourselves with rugs and mosquito nets, native mats for sleeping on, some 
clothes, and a large amoimt of biscuits, tinned meat and^jsoup, bacon, whisky, and tea. 
As enough provisions had to be taken for a fortnight, and all this had to be carried 
swung on bamboos between two men over narrow paths, often very steep, our escort 
can hardly be thought excessive. We started in heavy rain, and as we left the 
village we saw the yellow flowers of the cotton plant, the remains of an old plantation. 
At one time everybody was to make his fortune with cotton. And this is all> that 
is loft! 

After skirting tho shore for some way, our path led inland across rather bare 
undulating ground, but presently we saw the river and village of Singatoka below us' 
with its plantations of plantains and its thatched roofs, overshadowed with cocoa palms. 
Here we had a mangete presented to us. Tho arrival of the Administrator is greeted 
by the “tama,” or double grunt, and the formal clapping of hands after it. Ho shakos 
hands with the chief, and then wo have to sit down, very oficn on the edge of the 
raised platform surrounding a house, or on a log. Perhaps the first thing that is 
offered is a young cocoanut for each of us to drink. Oh! how deliciously cool this 
draught is after a hot ride. If the nuts are not ready, up goes an agile fellow, not 
swanning, but almost walking, up the rough bark of the bare stem, and throws them 
down ; then tho outer rind is struck on tho end of a ])ointod stick, and tom off' with 
hands and teeth, thon four taps with the edge of a long knife, and a neat little piece 
is cut out of the top, and it is ready. Now the women appear, with cooked yams 
and taro, tho root of a sort of lily {Caladimi ettculeutuni). How fiinny they look 
with either a sulu or a niko, or fringe of fibre, from a few inches up to, perhaps, 
eighteen inches wide, lied round them. They come l)ondiug forward, carrying the food, 
put it on the ground, thon fold their arms behind their backs, and go away, still 
bending, as a mark of respect Next come men with great wooden trays with cooked 
pigs — enonnous pigs, and little pigs, and pigs of all sorts and sizes, but all looking 
ghastly. The bones of their snouts are all bare from being cooked, and huge bits of 
stone and leaves have been placed inside them to keep them warm. The men bring 
forward the things the women have borne in, and pUe them up, and, perhaps, bring a 
couple of gh;>stly boiled fowls, with long, headless necks, one leg resting peacefully on 
its breast, and the other pointing wildly to the sky; these are for our special delecta- 
tion. Very likely therefore also some yangona roots. A man now comes forward 
stooping, and sits down near us on his heels and presents the tnangete. Our master of 
ceremonies receives it with clapping of hands, and then proceeds to divide the food, 
keeping a certain amoimt for our escort, and leaving the rest for the villagers who 
have provided, it Our follows get hold of immense chunks of pig and huge yams, and 
fill ttemselves as full as they can, eating on until we really think they are drunk 
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with it, they become so stupid. What, a time those prisonera had ! What Fijian 
would not be a, prisoner in like circumstances? — ^for the rfatives do not think it much 
of a 4u|grace to be prisoners. The natives of the village walked off with their share 
to thpir li^ouses. •> ^ ' 

After the mangoto there was an inspection of the school 'children in the native 
^ ohurcL We suspected that several of them were children for that occasioi^only, as 
they must have been quite^efghtecn years old, but, of coiuse, they helped to midee a 
show. They sang a “ meko ” or sort of song, descriptive of a disease they had been suf- 
fering from, and its cure by means of sulphur. From this village we follow^Znhe course 
of the river Shigatoka, there being a road, or, rather, a narrow footpath, all the 
way. This is often bordered by, or passes through, native gardens, or plantations of 
plantains or taro, and at other times runs through low bush or high grass, somethii^ 
like Pampas gnuss, which effectually prevents one from leaving the path or taking short 
cuts. In the afternoon we reached Raiwanka, a fine village with a broad “rara’^! — 
. a street or open place — in the middle, and on each side two rovrs of houses, with, as 

• usual; plenty of cucoanuts. T shall not again describe the mangete. Suffice it to 
^^y, we had dho presented at every village we pa.ssod through, and occasionally it was 

brought to us on the road when wo passed near a village without entering it *At 
Raiwanka we hiul a vsiy good native house allottM to us. At first it seemed an in- 
convenient mode of living, but afterwards one gets used to it, and ultimately enjoys its 

* perfect simplicity. 

One enters on hands and knees into a dark interior — ^1 say dark, bceauso it is 
generally pretty late when one finishes the day’s travel, and even at midday a house 
with no windows, and only one or two very small entrances, seems dark after the 
glare outside. Presently one discovers a big** post in the centre, and two or three 
wooden pillows, or rather head-rests, generally made of a piece of bamboo. We each 
choose a spot to slo(']> upon, and put our boxes near it, and the provision boxes are 
placed between the roof-polo and the door. Wo got hold of a candle, and make it 
stick on a box, and then wo all sprawl about on the floor and vote what wo will 
have for dinner, and wait patiently while it is cooking, or if there bo a bathing-place, 
as there generally is where we stop, wo have a bath. When dinner comes we sit on 
the floor; plates, knives, fork.s, tuid spoons are strewn round us; and our cook brings 
in preserved soup Intiled and served in its own tin, then«somc meat treated in the same 
way, with, perhaps, some yams and taro from the mangete, and wo finish up with 
bread and jam, and drink either tea, cooked in a “ billy,” cocoa, or whisky. After a 
while we tie up our moscpiito nets, and got our rugs and turn ii^ We rise early the next 
day, take sqfip, toothbni.sh, and oven razor and looking-glass down to the riverfOnd 
perform otur toilet there. Then have a exxp of tea and some biscuits, and havihg packed 
,up, we are off. We stop for breakfast about ten, or later, to take our midday rest 

It was a very pretty .scene, our leaving Raiwanka. , Wo shook hands with some of 
the principal men, and then started ahead of odr long line of attendants. All the 
village, of course, took care to see us start., tlxo women keeping in the l)^kground, and 
peering out .of the houses, tho children looking wide-eyed at ns, the very small ones stark 
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A Iftiigliinj af, meiTy group from the village follows us some distance. We made 
a short stay at VunavuTundro, crossed the river, which was about up (o the waist, and 
then reached Matinavato, a grand pile of rocks, with a precipitous luce on o^e sider 
from underneath which a clear, dold spring came fortji The path most of thp way was 
arched over with a sort qf mulberry, a row having been planted on each side. We saw 
a great ^^quantity of castor-oil plants on our way, and late in the afternoon, as we 

' approached the village of 
Baimanu, passed a very tine 
banyan tree. 

On entering this village 
we met the magistrate from 
Fort Carnarvon, who had 
come down to meet us The 
chief here was the pioud 
owner of a rather good, 
heifci, about half-gtowj. T , 
suppose it was a f.incy ^ 
Ins, for there were no others 
111 ths place It was com- 
pletely master of the village, 
but luckily it was very quiet , 
whenever it walked in any 
direction, the natives, how- 
ever big and burly, cleared 
out, and it seemed very 
much surprised and hurt 
that we would not budge 
for It, or acknowledge its nile 
Nex.t morning there was 
quite a gay scene in the 
village, for wo toojc a photo- 
graph or two of the place, 
and some of the people, in- 
cluding coitain of the wo- 
men, understood what wo wore about, and came out specially smart in consequence, 
some with green gb,rlands thrown gracefully across their shoulders, and others with 
decorations oi leaves over their sulua The women, however, do not “takq,” very well. 
Being photographed is rather a solemn thing at the best of times, and when a 
Fijian woman is standing up before a white man witlj, a queer instrument, and the 
whole village is looking on, no wonder it she feels as if slje was about to be 
martyred, and loses her pleasant, genial, hah-smiling expression 

A ten-mile ride under a hot sun brought us to Fort Carnarvon, where there is a 
handful of native constabulai^, drilled and armed, with between two and threeseem 





bathinj^-placc in the river Iwlow, and as Haimana 

had no sncB accommodation, ve were "very gliwl to pAy it a visit On Simdav I 


•went to church in the morning Tlio native clergyman, oi* reader, had on a white 


jahirt, not badly washed and jroned, and a siihi A white <durt is the distinctive niaik 
of a 'teacher or clergyman here, apparently He read tlyj prayers and lessons in Fijian, 


with great distinctness I should say, and read out a hymn, each Ime, after he said it, 
Kni w y BtTtig very loudly to a wondrous variation of the Old Hundredth^ One of tho 
native constables led, and the others gave their ideas of the tune at tho some^me. 


9 ' 
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Another Sunday when I was present, the magistapato’s bulldog, Tiger, sat immediately 
opposito the leading-dosk, anti seemed never to take his eyes off the preacher: I never 
before saw a dog apparently so much impressed, or so revercu't in church. The ^lext day 
wo had a groat array of school children from the villages ntgir. As before, several were 
rather advanced in yealmr They wore put through t^oir paces ui reading and writing 
and somt simple sums, which they did on slates in the orthodo.\ laslifon. They weie 
Spread out in two long linos inside the fort, and wo sat above them on the stone front ' 
of the house; altogether there were about a hundred and (Seventy of them. 

The day the Administrator, Lieutenant Malioi, the magistrate, and I, 

started on an expedition to the top of Tomainivi I was inoimtofl on, a wry old grey 
hoise, and had to get off and scramble up all steep bits, as 1 was afraid of knocking 
him up, and I ol'teu let him help me by holding on to his tail, much to the amusement 
of tho natives. We crossed the river, and soon reached AIntnwalii, where they sent a 
nig.n or two aloft for cocoamits, which wo soon finished. We hail pigs, yangonn, yams, 
and sugar-caho in the mangeto here. Most of tho older women have their lips, and 
'all the space botwoon their ilosos and ehins, tattooed a imifomi blue ci^lour. c^The^ 
uusn are not much given to this form of decoration, though many of them arc tattooedT 
a little about the body and limbs, but it seom.*: to bo just according* to. tho ^ancy of 
the iiidiipdual. We saw hertf a man* who had the bad I'opiitatiivi of having murdered 
a whole liiinily on a plantation not far off. , 

From thi . place wo ascended by a path, froin which we got lovely iHovk. Oiii* * 
way lay through parched grass, and high stuff like Pampas grass, until w« reached 
iihc forest, which was at a height of about 1,300 feet It was full of ferns, one sort 
• hf>.ving fronds twenty feet long. Tlie wild ginger is very effective amidst nthof 
:f{)|[*agc, for it has ])orfcctly straight redtlish-brown stems, and at tho top -groRt loiWSS 
pi)lWting upwards, these leaves being between throO alid four feet long and a foot broad, 

. and t the stem and leaves together reaching a height ot from twenty to perhaps thirty 
f feet. Then, besides Sarsaparilla and shaddocks, tho lattdf covered with the fruit, and 
thegpiiind beloy^ strewn with it in every stage, from ripeness io rottenness, thexe were 
]e.iious,.<*aladiuinK, dracienos, tree ferns, climbing fenis, rattans, various flowering shrftbs, 
and a {^e&t variety of ferns. We reached a height of nearly three flmtisaud feet, but 
afterwords, descended some thousand feet to a stream, where we camped in tho middle 
of tho forest We had sent some men on in front, and they had mode tis a oRpital 
shelter of small poles, eovorud entirely, sides and roof, with wild ginger loaves, tied on 
with croojiors, and the floor strewn with grass. There were a good many men waiting 

• to receive us with le mangete. Some of them had their faces painted : one had al^ 
his face below' tho eyes blaCk,'' with a broad streak of black down the iflfddld of hn 
forehead ; another appeared with his nose painted red, red spots on his iorehead, and 

* the rest of his face block * Most of tho men shave ; they t^ke a great deal more 
trouble with their hair than flfry other men I evflt met, and are very particular about 
polishing jiip their arm-rings ef shell, which they wear just above th^ etbow ; tmd there 
is a great deal ,of quiet swagger in the way some of them walk I was told that they 
shave fwith flakes of glass, 'a&d the following petition, which I saw^ on a Mate, was 
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translated to me : — “ Be of a good min^ like^ ynto a dove, and ghro mo a razor to 
shave myself, ai^ it hurts ma to shave with glass.” A Fijian’s hair is a study. And one 
sees such vmeties of ways of dressing it' Many have huge, shock heatls t)f hair, but 
most caiofully combed, sticjcing outastraight away from tlio head all round, and boauti- . 
fidJy trimmed at the ends. Others have* the same arraugetnent in front, a'hilo behind 
a nunodfcr of little corkscrew curls liaug doan to^tlie nock, each tied at^the end. 

* Yet others have their hair ‘sticking^ out in all directions, but in locks, like locks of 
wW Then there are so many colours of hair, from red to dark browp, and sometimes, 
owing to the ijse of lime, two or three tints are to ho .seen on one head^^^'ery often 
you ntotieO'lv man or woman with hair like a well-)M)wdored flunkey's, being plastered 
close to the head with lime, wliilo others have a appeivranco. 

• Tlio next morning we started pretty early, and found it pleasantly '!ool in the 
forest. We had lunch at a place where wo found natives waiting for us with a mangote. 
Opportunity w^ taken to photogra)ih the chief llawabalavu, who looks well enough 
pleased at the operation, and perhaps at the compliment of being included in the same 
pictyro as Jho Admiiilsti’ator. Tliose natives ha<l come ‘from the town of Xabutantau, ’ 
■^no of ‘the last strongholds of the “rcl)cr’ mountaineers. All the way occasional 
glimpses of valleys on each side below us, and also of distant mountains, iTere 
to ho had. We were pj the forest nearly all day,* and thdii wcjit down a .steep decline 
to tho Singatoka river, and camo to the little town of Naudrow, a village of some 
•^eero of -houses, Wo had placed at our service a small hcnise, which was rather 
ditiienlt to get into, and still more difti<*ult to get ont of, the entrance was so narrow, 
and not more than two feet niuo inches high. One could manage to crawl in, hut 
in crawling out, the floor l>cing one or two toot above tin* level of the ground out- 
side, ouiiouSs gymuiustics had to .be resorted to.* This town lies right at the bottom of 
a gorge with an ubnipt face <»f rock opposite, mid tho river makes a gxs>at nopx 
The huli (or chii'f) is a tine, tall old man, who walks about holding a stafl* about 
seven feet long. 

Next <ky, up wo had to go some seven humlred feet by an cxcossiijcly steep path ; 
the horses we had scut round by a long detour. Wc rciwhod Naugatangata about 
ten, but did luit enter tho village. It was anmsiug to watch an incipient flirtation 
between a guj from tho village* and one of our attendants. Ho gav'e her a tine reeking 
chuu^ of pig. and ftomo yam from tho mangi'tu iu a baiuma loaf, and as sho t(K>k it 
tdio put her hand below mid pressed bis. Tho childrrti were much amused and 
ostQpishod at the horses, mid were delighti'd wlam we opened their mouths and showed 
their tooth. Probably no horses had been in this part hefort'. After going through the , 
fi>rc.st hr S(wao way, wo descended to Na Bilia, a village* consisting of tfirtoen houses, 
which, like most of the houses about hero, look like small, hpd haystacks, for they are 
thatched to the ground, and^aro nearly round, but with the sides slightly flattened, and ' 
* generally ia little rai^f on stonoa In the nimigote here were some bowls of fresh- 
water praa^ and small fish, mixed up and flouting iu liquid ; but, dearly as wo all 
loved prawns, the Vholo thing looked too nasty for ns, so I contented myself with 
wfAmg under an prauge-tree and drinking quantities. of*«water. AnotW ste^p pull 
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Up a bill tbat looked impossible for horses, but which they managed to olinxl^ 
although it counted of a shppeiy rock tilted sideways, and then the forest was again 
reached. Hero Mr. Thurston found what ho believed to be a new variety of %, some 
of the bunches of which are over five fbet long, mth a sihall, insipid fruit about an 
inch in diameter, some red and ripe, and others green. The tree grows to a height of 
from twenty to thirty feet 

After a rest at Na Matakula wo started for the base of Tomainivi, leaving our 
horses, and only taking food for a day or two. We hod only about throe miles to do, 
but it was Uj. and do^vn a steep hill through the forest After going %bout b«df the 
distance we had a beautiful view of the valley below us, with wooded' hills all round, 
and the highest point of Tomainivi opposite and well above us, though we wore up 
some three thousand foet The only sign of man anywhere to bo seen was the little 
grass hut they had prepared for us a mile or so further on. After a very steep 
do^nt, we reached a stream falling over rocks like a mountain stream in Scotland, and 
then crossed a level plain of grass which had boon fonnerly cultivated for taro, and 
arrived at our camping place, where the men soon made shelters for themselves. 

Next morning we wore off by six, and after half a mile in the open entered the 
forest Wo found a very rai;o climbing pineapple and a new creeper with boU-sha^iod 
dowers oV a waxy white, some of thorn with a pink tinge. A pafh had been cut for us 
nearly to the top of the mountain, which wo reached about nine o’clock. The forest 
was very thick all the way to the summit, which we foimd was about five thousand' 
foet above the level of tho sea. It was rather foggy at first ; but after breakfast, which 
wo took there, the fog clearod off, and gave us a fine view on three sides — in one 
direction right away to sea, where wo could make out several islands, including 
the Yasawas and Maraanuea, while- nearer we had magnificent views over the 
island, and saw several distant peaks, such as Mount Pickering, Moimt Evans, and 
Mongrodo. Before de-^cendmg wo drank the Queen’s health, and fonnally 'named the 
highest point of Tomainivi Mount Victoria. We got back to our camp late in the 
afternoon. ' 

We wore off early next day, and breakfasted at Na Matakula. A native hod 
picked up one of our empty green cartridge cases, and put it through the hole in his 
oar, and it was no doubt admired as a pleasing variety in car ornaments. The native 
eye perhaps tiros of seeing old round tin match-boxes, and occasionally small eipapty 
medicine bottles used as oar ornaments. Na Matakula is at the hearl of a charming valley 
of park-like ground with hanging woods on the slopes on each adc, and • the valley 
itself has gro^t stretches of grass, interspersed with trees here and there, and with 
forests at, the northern end. As it is at a considerable elevation it womd make a 
splendid sanatorium for Fiji In cros.sing a litUe bridge— mode of throe or four poles 
with earth on them — over a nearly dry watercourse, my horse, wjhich I was leading, put 
his foot through, and then tumbled over about six feet below on his back into mud 
and water, but luckily was not hurt* Passing through tho forest for three or four 
miles, and several times crossing and recrossing a nearly dry stream edged edth 
wo omelged into the open at a dip in the top of a h^h range of 'mountains, which 
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took a semidrcular diroction, each end eA)uttmg on the sea Hero we had a hoe view 
below us of mftxor hills and valleys, and the sea beyond. Then came a steep desert 
of about tw<^thousand foot, where .we had tb drag dur horses behind us, while men, in 
front cleared ™o track a littla JJcarly cooked with the heat, lye reached a 6tream''and 
a small village, where, after a bathe, we revelled in the cool darkness of ^ house. 
Then on again, over a rongt) of hills and do^^ alUo level countiy, where wo found a 
lot of natives on the way vdio had bfecn cutting a path for us through the grass. They 







all squatted down as we passed, and shouted “ 0-o-oa ' ” Wo may suppose that in tune 
this will change to “Hurrah,” the English “tama.” 

Late in the day down came the rain. How lucky we thought ourselves to have 
escaped so long, for the rain was expected to commence a lew days earlier.* Wo were 
drawing near the coast now, and soon re^vched a big mangrove ‘swainjg, entered by a 
toad a littfe raised, very muddy and wet, and full of land-crabs’* lu>lcs, then we came 
to the river, which we rode through, and went on again Uy the raised road, or wide 
mud-bank as it was in this weather, and reached Tavua* where wo were delighted to 
got into a large house and change our things After* a time a couple of us went out 
to bathe. The water was low in this arm of ,the river, and we kept whore it was 
shallow ; and whenever wo heard the flop of a fish prepared to nm for it, if it should 
turn out to be a shark. After an early bathe tj^e ndxt morning, Sunday, wo rode 
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down to the river, whoto wo ioiiiid the men wading jiud shoving the gig over the mud. 
We rowed out t(» her, and tumlilcd on board, and presently ftmnd ourselves once more 
on\tho Vbjile. ■ ' * ^ / • 

The liuli of Nailanga, (he had only one, eye, anft wo called him -‘the 8no-eyed 
gtmner”) was going to tho W'cslqyon Jubilee at Nailonga, tmd half-a-dozen girls were 

going too, and we .said wo would give rhoin a lilt. Tho)^ came off in a ennoe, with 

. throe inon, and we were racing them, wlicn both boats stuelt on the mud. They had 
rather a getod chance, as tho girls ■wei'o helping to drag and pu.sh tin* canoe along. 
But they were some time in leachuig the fV/zt/c, as they took down tbeij sail wbon they 
were a long vny off out of respect for the Administrator, and afterwards had to scull 
along with one oar. ^ 

Jfijiaii canoes are exco],lent boats for .sailing fast and near the wind. They are 
long, and very narrow, with upright sides, suid, perhaps, a breadth of only a foot or 
eighteen inches, but a pbitfonu stretches out* on one side six or eight f(>et, with an 

outrigger, consisting of a log (»f. wood pointed at tho ends. They sail ecpially welJ in 

cither direction, being shajted the same at each end. In a light breeze a imm is st>nt 
out«ovcr the outrigger, or if it is .stronger, two men, and, if necessary* three, to keep 
the boat, upright. The sail v* made . of matting, and is of a wedge sbiijx-. with tbe 
point forward and downward, like a jib topsy-tuny. 

Wo sfion ran round opposite the mouth of the Mba river, but stuck on a sandbank 
outside, so we vent up in the gig imtil wo reaeln'd the fine native town*of Nailanga. 
Mr. Heffenian, the magistrate, met us hen- at the landing-place, and two natives emm* 
down the bank, and, s(jnatting on the inud(l) shore close to the bout, ])resonted two 
whale’s tooth, Avhich were received by our master of cereinonies, Hamnella His naine is 
pronounced Sam Weller, and I could not hel]» wondering whether he was called after 
that distingnisln'd man. (Joing uj) tin* bank, we Avon' received by the acting roko. We 
shook hands Avith him and some of the bulis, or le.s.sor chiefs, and aftcnvjuxls went to 
the roko’s hons(>, a very fine, liu'ge tme, Avith a big pillar at each end, and the pro- 
jecting ends i>f the roof-tree covered Avith large white coAvrie shells. 

This is a beautifully-kept toAvn, Avith a road or ]>ath down the middle, and smaller 
'•ones going out of it at right angles. Everywhere anj flourishing yotmg'pahu-trees, 
and the whole town seems one big ganlen of pineapples. T kept indoors next day 
until late, as it was A^efy hot, SS** in the house. No rain had fallen for a long time, 
and the place is very warm even under ordinary conditions. After dinner, wo strolled 
^out iii the town to '^horo we heard sounds of a “meke,” and found it libing danced 
by ton or a df>zen bo^s, Avhilc a group of about the same nmnber of girlg sang and 
beat tho wooden ‘drum, qpd elapped their hands in time. Wo sat doAvn close to 
‘the ringers, on tho side of the road Wliat a lovely scene it was, with tho moonlight 
glistening on the groat frauds of tho young cocoa palms, whiclf moved gently in the 
l%ht air, as a background to the graceful movements of the bronze figures before ua 
Tbe lads formed one behind tho ether, sometimes in one line, and somotimos in two, 
and praneod about and jumped advanced and retreated, in most accurate time; 
sometimes they would all drop doAfn into (L frog-like attitude, vrith their weapons in 
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a cortain position, and at otliors every other performer would fall into an almost sitting 
posture, while tlhe intomiodiatii ones would lift high their elubs, and hold them up os 
if abouir to a eonfpiercd foe» both sets staying perfectly motionless for a whjji^f 

when they wodd cluingo to some other graceful movement ^ , 

The next ojiy our party separated. *1 could not tear myself away so egjsily from 
• uncivilised life, and so, while* tho rest of tho^^BlS^^ciit back to Suva, 1 tuinod iitland 
once more to spend a littlovmoro tiiiib in tho Tholo district, and returned to Mailangu a 
month later, when tho manag('r of tho New ZeaLind Sugar ('om])any’s*i»Iantation at this 
place was obligfn|f enough to allow mo to go in their S.S. Ravam-i to Ijcvuka. The trade 
wind was dead against us, but it w'as pleasantly cool hi consc'quence. ^^'o anchored for 
. tho^ night at Ellbigton. close to tho mainland, and to Itniward of a smttll island, and, 
finding tho night hot, slept on deck, slu'ltcred with an awning. The next day wo 
entered Viti Lovn Bay, and wore much intt'rested in seeing a tish-weir which the 
natives had put up. Then- were two long fences of reeds eight feet higli fasteued to 
postg ; these were about a hundred yards long, and converging to a point thus, A. At 
*,thc*apcx T^as a ciivular fence, making a trap aliout twelve yaiils across, into which the 
fish wore guide,d by the fencc-s, but from which they could not easily esi-apc. / 

In tho afternoon wo approached tho ishind of Ovalay, and soon after saw^ Ixinika, 
a much prettier towii than Suva. 'J’hc hills lisc to a considerable height immediately 
• ^ behind it, leaving ver' little room for houses k-tween them and tho shore ; and the 
whole is covCrod with trees to the water’s edge, the great number of cocoa ]>alms and 
breadfruit trees looking very pretty. There is a road all along the shore, and even at 
low water tho sea comes up to it. On the land side of the road are the shops and 
houses and hotels, while a little to the right and left of the town .are native' villages, 
and to ymu’ right, as you look seaward from tli^ town, tlie old Oovernment House, but 
it is round a pr(»iecting space of mountain, so that you cannot see it from tho towm. 
Ijovuka sooiued to me a cooler place than Suva, as at the lonner place the tiiule wind 
blows directly ashore, while at Suva it blows rather along the coast. They have a 
pleasant club here, right down by the sea Ijevuka was the capital of Fiji until recently, 
when it was supplanted by Suva, although Levuka is much more centrally situated. 
After a slidrt stay, I went on to Suva. On the voyage wo saw tho gi’eatcr part of the. 
hull of tho Ryrhi on a coral reef, with her stem reclining a few yards further oft. 
Sho was a coolio ship, and when she was wrecked about fjjfty coolies perished ; close by 
the sharp black fin of a big shark appeared above tho water as he swam slowly along. 




YASAWA-I-LAU. 

The Btart— Fijian Hospitality— A Beantifal Cave— A Weird Scene— More Caves- Late Dinner — “Mekes." 

/^NE of the most channing expeditions which the traveller in Fiji can make is to a 
group of islands called Yasawa-i-laii, about forty miles from Bo, in Viti Levu (the 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian, and the last letter, as the diphthong in the English 
word “loud”) We went in two cutters, one Na Vuluri (The Floui), of about ten tons, 
the other, the K(ithle(n, somewhat larger. They were decked boats, with tiny cabins, 
and the crews wore Fijian Our party consisted of Mr. Alexander Eaatgate (whom we 
called the Commodore, as he commanded the squadron), Mr Le Hunto, Mr. Marriott, 
my sister, and myself We dropi)od down at the mouth of the Ba river one evening, 
so as to bo ready for on early start next morning, when we had a delicious sail across, 
and cruised about among the islands, passing exquisite little bays, edged with gleaming 
coral sand, the luxuriant vegetation growing right down to it, and the native houses 
peeping mit from groves of bananas and cocoanut palms. We dropped anchor off dne 
‘ of these native towns about five o'clock, and wont ashoro, where we found houses 
ready for us, a native magistrate having landed beforehand to prepare the inhabitants 
for our arfivaL In all ouf travels we found the Fijians very hospitabla They always 
"prepared houses for ns with plenty of clean mats, and would ‘bring a present of food, i.e., 
pigs, cooked whole, with piles of< yams, besides dainties, such as boiled chicken, taro, 
bananas, and cocoanuts; in general, t^o women would bring the food in procession, 
^ crouching as. they walked, in token of respect 

The next day we embarkdd about ten o’clock, and went to another island tor the 
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night, on the third morning made a very early 'start for tho Wo containing 
the caves, of vhich we l)tj^ heard so much. Having landed, and while breakfost was 
being pilrepartd, we went to see one, cave that was clCSe by, a most beautiful one, 
<jothic in stn. ctme — ^paving, arches, and pinnacles in the Ear^y English style ; at "the 
bottom clear, iWe-green water, of great depth. Tho Fijians at once jumped in, and 
> began swimming and diving, ,and one could when quite near the bottom, so ex- 

quisitely clear was tho watnr. The oave was a very large one, with entrances from it 
into others ; and when tho natives shrieked and groaned in these adjoining caverns, wo 
could hear the ‘voices dying away, and sounding very demoniacal Altogether, the scene 
was quite weird,’ when i>eoplod with dusky figures, either in the water, or clambering 
about the rocks and jumping from great heights into the water — tho highest leap was 
ovet forty feet. They generally come down fi.'ct foremost, dividing tho water with them, 
instead ■ of with tho hands. 



as one is accuotomod to see 
done. The light came from 
- jm <oponing very high up, 

Wt wo could not see it 
from whore wo stood 

After gazing our illl, wo 
returned to breakfast, and 
•enjoyed a native dish called 
loti, which our Commodore 
had got a party of men to 
come over and make for us, 
bringmg the necessary im- 
plements and materials in 
their canoe. It was brewed 
in a huge “go-ashoro,” as 
the Maoris call it, or throo- 
Iqggod iron pot, is stirred 
with tho stem of a cocoonut 
leaf, is poured out with a 
ladle made of a cocoonut ! 
shell lashed to a reed, and is 
sorted in banana loaves laid 
on tra3rs of plaited cocoanut 
leaf Tho ^tchen was tho 
seashore, so that the soono 
was quite picturesque.. Ther 
loti is made with bananas and cocoanuts, and is 
very delicious. After breakfast wo started to climb 
the hill, in quest of moro oaves, and a very rough 
and steep climb it was over ^ria, making os veif , 
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hot, and, therefore, mdst graceful for the cool* shelter of the caves when -wo reached 
them, and for draughts of coeoanut milk from the nuts which the natives had thought- 
fl^y carried up. The first cave wc came to wastli]^ the in^rior of a sn^ndid* church, 
with fine arcshes, nichos^ fur saints, a magnificyent puljht, side chapels, tdinbs, jSlaccs fur 
holy w&ter, &c. It was not ditficult, oven, for the fancy to discover gas-pipes in 
the roots of the baka-tree (a sort'"dif' oanyan), which rad perfectly straight down the • 
walls, and along the ground. Tlicro was sdso a long creeper, hanfpng clear from tho 
roof, Avhich did for the bt'll-rojie. Tho walls and groined roof wore of white, tinged 
in parts with blue and green. Some jdacos looked like a bridecake, lavishly iced, wdth 
tho sugfur running over. 

From this cavern, we niad<' our way to another through ))as8agos m which wo ^had 
to crawl, one, indeed, being, so very nan'ow that it was a mercy none of us Aveiv stout. 
This second cave was a very lofty one, and tho bright light shining through a rift in 

• f 

the roof, a groat way up, gave tho ofl'ect of* moonlight or limelight ; indi'od we, some 
of us unintentionally, grouped .ourselves quite dramatically, two of the j»ai*ty reclining 
oi\ a bank of the lovely white iriarblo-like formation, under the full stn'vgth the* 
light, whilst a gi'oiip of natives hu’ked close by in shadow. After leaving this cave, we 
had a fearful scramble up SJteej) rocks, with very iasecuro foothold : indef'd, in jxae 
place, I was panic-struck when told to climb over a shoulder of ro<‘k overhanging a 
steep descent, and shrank into a cleft, feeling I must end my days there, being unable^ • 
to retreat or advance, but the Fijians am ready and clever, and tljcy soofi got me over 
tho jwrilons place, some hoisting me up, and ono crouching down so that I eonld make 
a stop of his back. After this clamber wc sat to ivst and cool oursoU'cs at tlu* entrance 
to another cave, out of which a blast o/ delicious cold air came, but the njiproach was 
too precipitous for us to enter, so wo *had t(» be satisfied Avith peeping down into its un- 
canny depths, llie rast of th<* party aftcrAvnrds went to the top of tho hill ; but A\'hen 
I hoard that I should ha \’0 to make my Avay over rocks with a sheer iireoipieo of some 
hundreds of feet on one side, I thought discretion tho bettor part, and sat do\m while 
tho others completed tlio ascent. Whore 1 Avaited, however, tho view was magnificent. 

I could sec all tho Yasawas: and tho sea was of tho most brilliant hluo. The return 
journey was ox)mparatively easy, and on reaching our encampment avo wero'regaled with 
pineapples and coeoanut milk. Ily-thc-hye, on this island, which was a rugged, uniiv- 
habited one, wo picked qnautitics of tliosc small scarlet berries Avith a black speck on 
them thajt are used to ornament boxes, &c. They grow in pods, which hurst ojwn when 
ripe, and the clust^ of those pods look A’ory pretty with tho rows of bright little 
berries showing from ^ tho uisidc. e 

We eenbarkod about throe o’clock, and had a sail of six hours before reaching our 
destination for the night — a .very lonely tOAvn, the capital of the group. As the Fyians 
always take two hours, at least, to prepare dinner, ours that night was a very lato one ; 
fortunately, we had had a substantial afternoon tea on board, and it being a lovely 
moonlit night, we set patiently on *the beach till dinner was announced at eleven 
o’clock Even in a small oppn boat tho Fijians are equal to. the task of making tea, 
for thqy cany their fire in a wooden box with some earth at the bottom, and soon 
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liave the kottle boiling. Not having matches, tliey caiTy firc-stick« to light the inevitable 
saluka, of which I have spoken in the preceding artiejo, and without which they could 
not be happy.' Arriving so^late at Ijhis place, wo had to be satislied with one houj*?, 
but acro^ one ttjnd was a slight 'screen cjf reeds about four • foH high, which made it 
a house of two ’rooms instead of the usual one larg»> ajiuituient. AA^ien all o2ur lx)ds 
•wore up it looked like a gipsy encampment. I'he Iwd consists of a mosquito not, 
with a si^uaro of calico foif its roolT and muslin curtains hanging down all round, 
enclosing a mat, pillow, and shawl. One hangs the square of calico from the rafters, 
and spreads out ^ho mat, tuckmg the curtains undenicnth it all round. 

Tlic next morning we said good-bye to our iHsiutiful fuiiylaud, and started for Ua : 
but to our delight the wind proved unfavourable, and after beating about for a few 
hours, wo sailed for an island wo had not beftn-e visited. It was Sunday, aud wo had 
sors'ico on board in Fijian. In Fiji houses evening ])rayer is customary, when every' on<' 
is prayed for, from the (Jovemor down to ‘our humble s<>lve.s. One of our party had 
boon jiickilamod “the Donnouse and 1 am afraid that onr feelings w'on* not so devout 
^ they oii^ht to liave boc'n wlion on one oec-asiou v\o heard hiin pniji'd for with 
, fervour as “ Mini Dorinausi/' 

^ .-J horo was a lijyht^ breeze when we a^nraui maile n and Ave sailed peaceful] j 

along till about four o’clock, wlien w(' east anchor off a native town and wont ashore. 
.iNext moniing wo at last loft our islands behind us, to om j^i^'at regret. However, w'e 
were hecalnKaf half-way across, and had to sleej) on board It uas an <?\quisite night, 
and some of us jiroferred tlio deck as being coolci* than the cabins, and W('re rewarded 
for our ent(‘rpris(' by a splendid sunrise. Wo did not reach Iki till one o'clock, when 
we had our first iiioal for the day. Travclliug in Fij’i, b} the wav, makes one used to 
Waiting; a favourite word there is ‘‘malua,'* which has s(‘\eral nii'anings, the cliief one 
being “ by-and-by.” 

Some of the best “mekos” we saw were at the great meeting or “bose” at Han. 
— oneo the luitive capital of Fiji, and situated on a small island of the sanu' iianu^ 
in the Yasuwa group — at which Sir Artluir (iordon kindly arranged tfiat we shotdtl 
bo present. A great iiumlwr of men dance in th(‘S(* “ mek(\s ” — one luindrcd or 
mote at a tirtie. They dress themselves up in white* tapa cloth, whieli hangs in festoons 
firom waist to knee, giving them the a])])carancc of ballet-dancers in slioil skirts, llien they 
have streamers all about them, and altogether tlujy look V('yy smart. On one occasion 
each man had a long s|)oar and a fan, and they went through all sorts of evolutions, 
a combinatiou of a ballet-dance and militarj" maiueuvres. They ha^c w’onderful ligimjs, 
and their wgapons are wielded with singular precision and iierN^'^ the ac(*ompanying 
music is a monotonous chant from a number of i)co]>le sitQiing on the ground and 
beating time on their w’oodon gongs. 




Sitnatioa— Cape Pilloc and Tainan's Island— Port Arthur — Cape Itaonl — Franklin Isla^id— The Derwent— A 
Uifaeral View — A BirdWj'e Yiow — Maia Road — Macquarie Street — ^The Royal Society’s Mnsemn — ^FaauV'u 
Square— The Fust Australian Bren try —The Queen’s Domain— Domain Road— Government House— The 
Botamoal Gardens— Distmguiahod Legislators— The High School— Liverpool and Elizabeth Streets -The 
Bank of Van Diemen s Land — Memorial Church — * Mr Robinson’s House” — ^The Homan Catholic Cathedral 

y lSITORS to Tasmania are often askod whether they most admire the situation of 
Hobart or of Sydney. The question is not an easy one to answer, from the fact 
tlntt the approaches to the two cities are of a widely different character Few sights are 
so cxi^uisite or so surprising in their beauty as that which bursts upon the visitor to 
Sydney when the ship which has conveyed him along the coast of New South Wales 
enters a passage through the lofty cliffs, and the whole of Port Jackson opens at 
once to view, showing the city as it stretches along the further shore, with its lovely 
suburbs of villas and gardens adorning the creeks and inlets, and extending for miles 
around the bay on oitHer side. If the day be fine, and the approach bo made soon 
after sunrise, before the glare of the sun begins to impair the clearness of vision, the 
view is one of enchantment It is one of those sights which are remembered as an 
epoch in one’s existence. approach to Hobart is scarcely less lovely, but it is less 
striking The beauties of the city’s surroundings open gradually to the view. Hobart 
stands at the head of on estuary, which joins the ocean forty miles off. The coasts 
close in voty slowly as we ascend the bay. There are no surprises i^uch as await 
the traveller who enters ^ffydney Heads for the first time; but there is a progressively 
increasing beauty and grandeur in the scenery as we advance. And when at length, 
after four hours’ jouniey from the Heads, we turn a slight bend in the coast, and come 
in full tight of the city, with its long suburb of Sandy Bay, backed by a range of lofty 
hills culminating in Mount Wellington, we are quite able to understand how Hobart 
may challenge comparison witl\ Sydney for beauty of situation, lihot^h the beauty ia 
of an essentially different dharacter. • 
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The visitor to Hobart by one of the regular lines of steamers^ which trade to that 
port must come either froo^ Melbourne, Sydney, or New ZeaJbnd. Whichever of these 
^ his nmto, he must round the soutjh-casterti promonifory of Tasmania to enter Stot^ 
Bay. Thei island^ at this p6int, tonmnatos in a grand headland, .nearly 900 feet higm 
It is named Oape Pillar, from a tall rocR, shaped somewhat like an obelisk, .,>imch 



CAPE PIELAB. 


rears itself from the water close by. Near this again a rocky, loft^, and barren island 
rises to a height nearly equal to that of Cape Pillar. This is named Tasman’s Island, 
and as wo round it we see a series of bitsaltuj columns rising" directly from the water, 
and looking so graceful and - fragile that their endurance of wind and weather seems 
ftlnynttt marvellous. -The sight of Cape Pillar and 'Tasman’s Island is singularly 

staking, and as we proceed westward the same (jharactor of rugged majesty prevails. 

Soon we the mouth of a deep bay encircled by mountains, which look blue in 

the distance. This is the far-famed Port Arthur, ass^iated in the minds of men with 
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all that was Wst hateful u\ the history of Yan Diemen’s Land, at the time when the 
island was one vast prison. PasKiu^ the mouth of the bay, we come, to iuiother hoad- 
,^laud, corrospoudout to Capo Pilkr, and similar in character, 'fhis is Uapo Baoul, 750 
l^^t high. Here also a beautiful set of basaltic ro«ks extciMls outwards from^the cape, 
aua’’‘^ms ono of the ‘ noteworthy sights of*the southern coast The ‘beauty of those 
rocks was somewhat impaired part of the year 1884 by the wanton incon- 

sideratoneas of the captain of one of the ships of,the Australian squoilrun, who, by way 
of exorcising hi^ men in gunnery i)racticc, dirocCod them to aim at the heads of those 
Oolumus. Fortunately they laid been repeatedly photographed before this stupid outrage 
was committed, so that we know how they used to look whil* they were still 
uninjured 

A little less than two lioius’ run frtnn Cape Baoul brings us to a small wooded 
Island rising high out of iptho water*, and known officially as Franklin Islimd, but more 
fi),miliarly as Betsy’s Island* It lies near the head of Storm liiy, and fit the mouth of 
Frederick Henry Ua>, dose to a sti-angcly-shapisd promontory known as So>;th Arm. 
'Hris island was the )>rivate property of Lady Franklirr till about twenty' years ago. 
Lr those days a mania ])revailed for the aficlirnatisatioir of all sorts of Kugli.-.h bir-ds luid 
animals, rrseful and useh'ss. An Aoclimatisation Society was formed Some of the older 
membops of it had been in ',eoiTes])onderrcc with Lady P'rankliujever siru'c her hu. 
ceased to bo (Joveniov of 'rusmuuia. At their suggestion she was <lucod to make 
a present of the island to the Society. Ilar*es, partr*idgos, pheasants, arid other birds 
and animals dear to the sportsimur wore irrtroducod, and the little islarrd was soon 
overrun with their oflspriug. An old Scotchman was placed in charge as gamekeeper, 
and for a while all lover’s of sport rejoiced in the existence of a preserve so well 
suited, apparently, for supjrlying live game to all parts of the coloiry. The . affair, how- 
ever, proved a faihrre, and the Acclimatisation Society is now remembered diicffy in 
connection with the names of two men, of whom ono was an enthusiast in natural 
history, arrd the other iro h’ss an errthusiast in all that I'olated to held sports. Both 
pf those gontleruon are now dead One of them was a son of Johrr Woodcock 
Graves, the Gumhorland poet, who wi’oto the most spirited and popular hunting-song 
in tiro £ugli.sh language, “ D’j’o ken John Peel?” Old sportsmen who have hoard this 
song sung by their fathers 11101*0 than sixty years ago will be surprised and int<*roHted 
^0 loam that the author was still alive and residing in Hobart in the year 1880. He 
died in the month of August of that year, and although ho was irot, as the newspaper 
obituaries stated, in his hundredth year, ho had reached the ripe ago of ninety-onoi 

A short distacco tn the west of Franklin Island is a lighthouse, popularly 
known as the Iroiii Pot. The Government have now givem* it the mort! euphonious 
name of “the Derwent Lighthouse. It is erected on a smooth reef of low shelving 
rocks, and serves as a guanl against a very serious dfinger to ships entering the 
pstuary of the Derwent. Here ,it is that Storm Bay may be considered as ending ; and 
&om this point onwaixls the sceneiy changes its character, as wo soil up the Derwent 

* The correct name 10 Bette'B jHland, the first owner having been a person of the name of Betts. 
Popular usage aanotionoJ a different^ 0pelling. 
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estuary. Duo west of the lighthouse Ives Dennc’s Point, the northon?/ headland of 
Bruny Island. Between Bruny and the mainhiud lies D'Kutrocastcaux Channel. On 
the furtlier side of the channel, in a lino with Denudes Point, and overlooking it fron^* 
the top .some commanding cl^s® are the houses of the two pilots, who act un^r 
the authority ol^ the Marino Board. Ifo vessel can pass the lighthouse unseen h)jinaem, 
^aud it is their duty, in turns, to board every slHp“*outeriug the Derwent, with the 
exception of those steamers or coasting veaseLs which hold cxoiuptious from pilotage. 

From this part onward the Derwent is alM)Ut two miles wide up to the imme- 
diate vicinity of Hobui’t.. The town itself is not visilile till wo get within about a 
mile of it, wheu^ a bond in the bcach-linc brings it lull in view. It is beautifully 
situated on the lower slopes of Mount WollingUm. I’he visitor who u]>])roachcH it by 
water sees on his right hand a sc'vies of bays and inh'ts lau'ked by a lino of high 
wooded Jiills, w’hich tenninate beyond the town in om> o*i commanding height and 
beautiful coiitowr, know'n as Mount Jlirection. Close to this is anoth**r of peculiar 
.sha})e, oi^d tho (*luoln, and those, with a thiid named (Irass-trec Uill, close the 
^low»'o ll^ right, as seen in our approach by wati-r. Then, carrying our eye to the 
4eft, wo see* (Jovernmeut Hou.so standing on a bright gn‘cn ]>romontory, which shuts 
(»tf t-ho view of the higher bends of tho river This is a remarbibly tine buildihg, 
^swwpnicted of the o.x«,'llcnt freestone of the coloiJ^ It as much the humKincst of 
all tho vice-rcgal re.sulcnces of Australia, though not nearly so large as that of 
"•i[fellK»uriU‘. Bfunwliately to the Icl't of (lovornment Hou.se ri.scs tho t^ueen’s Domain, 
or I’eople’s Park, which, Jis seen from the wut(*r, prestsits the ap|K*arunec of a hill of 
considerable height but gentle slope, wooded to the summit. Then in the foreground 
wo SCO tho wharves and shi])ping, and at tlie back ot them, on the edge of the 
Domain, Christ’s Oolleg(“, popularly known as tho. High School, sUuiding at tho heatl 
of a tine, slopiiig lawn ot two acres, surrounded by bcautilul shrubberies; and above 
tlio cgllpgo the new houses of Glebe Town, piled in a 2 )[»arent confusion, and standing 
out wliftp lUid bright against a dork bi«‘kgroun<l. In the foreground, as the eye 
travels tg tho left, we have a forest of masts, and in the bai-kground '^rinity Church, 
with PeiDondieular (lothic tower, standing on the ai)ex of one of tho numerous hills 
which cou.sti|ute tho .site of Hobart. This is the only church in the isltuid which 
^jgiccs in the possession of a j)cal of belK Further to the left we .sto in tho 
foreground a mass of tine public buildings, and in the backgi'ound a scries of hills, up 
which tho streets of the suburbs seem to nin almost into the region of clondland. 
The view is closed to tho loft by Mount AVcllingtoii, vising more than 4,000 fwt alwvc 
tho sea level. • 

Such is*tho aspect of Hobart as seei\ fi'om tho bay. A still* higher aj)proeiation 
fit the beauty of its situation may bo obtained by ewsssiug ’the river to Bellcrivo in 
*ione of tho little steamers wlijch jdy thitlier at half-hour iutxu’vals. From this point oi 
view Momit Wellington forms the backgroimd, rising ,far alibve the highest parts of 
-the city, which we now see encircling a deep and lovely bay. This is a .sight on 
•which the eye can feast for hours ‘without satiety. But if wo wish to know what 
town itself is Uke- tkere h no view to he comi)aitd ^th that which is obtainable 
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from the tor^o of Christ’s College. All the handsomest and largest public buildings 
are seen close at hand irom this position; and for a town of its size, Hobart has a 
kjarge share of handsome public fediiioes. Tho coljege is so situated that the, view all 
lOTltid from its terrace ^fonns a magnificent panor^a Wefbere face the baf, and in 
consSl^nce have Mounf Wellington on tho extreme right Thei range already 
mentioned as lying at the back^OiaiSvidy Bay stretches, iorward on tho right till it , 
terminates in Mount Nelson Nearer, and still on the fright, is St. George’s Hill, 
covered with houses, and surmounted by a church, with a tall tower terminating in a 
sort of cupola Still somewhat to our right, and much nearer, wo look down upon a 
mass of handsome public buildings, as already mentioned. Most of 'these arc of the 
Italian style of architecture, and built of the fine freestone of tho colony. In tho 
immodiato vicinity of Hobart an admirable freestone of slightly yellowish tingb is 
obtainable in largo quantitbs, and at Bellerive, on the opposite side of the river, there 
are quarries of a perfectly white stone, which has boon largely used for building purposes 
in tho othei? colonics, as well as in Tasmania Tlio view in full front com^ifads the 
bay, which hero seems to bo shut in by South Arm and Betsy’s Island * Hioi 
panorama terminates to the left in Kangaroo Point (Bellerive), on the o^her side of 
the river, and in tho Domain Hill on tho Hobart side Domain Hill rises close to the 
left of fSio college grounds, rftid shufe off the view on that side « ‘ ’• 

While, however, the view from tho college terrace is that which shows Hobart 
to best advantage, it is not the one which best enables us to see tho plan of tho town 

and the direction of tho hills To get a comprehensive 
bird’s-eye view wo must ascend one or other of the streets 
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which run up the sides of Knocklofty, a hill on the west 
of tho city, one of the lower spurs of Mount Wel- 
lingtoa Several of tho sticets of Hobart run parallel to 
one another, and terminate in steep ascents on tlie side of 
this hill From the top of Liverpool Street or 
Goulbom Sticct, or, best of all, from Lansdown 
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THE STREETS. 


hills beyond Bellerive, add to the other bgautios of the scene the charm j^hich results 
irom contrast in .colour. * 

The streets in Hobart aro not so wide as those o^ Melbourne and of other Austra- 

• • 

lasian tovnis of later date • They^cnoss one another in nearly parallel sots, but J^^'t 
absolutely at right anglua The extremely nnevon character of* the ground has frjj^cthe 
hrst prevented Jhe monotouoys regularity which ohsratteriscs so many colonial towns. 
*1110 busiest thoroughfares of the ci^ are Livorjwol and Elizabeth Streets Most of 
the best shops in the town arc to be tonnd in those two streets At. its eastern end 
Liverpool Street* runs out into the Domain, while on the west it runs far up into the 
hills, and terminus in a .scries of villa residences Elizalmth Street crosses it almost 
at right angles, extending to the wharves on the south and far out along the Main 
Road to the north. The name of Main Rood is given to the veiy fine coach road. 
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made by convict labour, which mns from Hobart to Launceston, and passes through 
several of thy principal townships of the island 

Of all the streets in the town, Macquarie Street is esjwcially noticeable to the 
lover of the picturesque It is a street of tine public buildings and handsome private 

residences It runs from the (Queen’s Domain up to the lioot of Moimt Wellington 
From the lower end of it one can see more tlion a mile in a straight line, lentil die 
view is shut in by a slight bend, which seen's to lead into a region of gardens and 
cultivated woodland before it is closed by the mountain bockgrouivi »At the Domain 
end it crosses the railway and the Town C’reek, between whfrh lie the gas oompan> s 
works. A litde beyond the cyeek, and on the right side, we ^voss the New Market, a sort 
of arcade running frym Macquarie Street into Collins §trect On the left, proceeding 
upwards, we have the Royal Society’s Museum, a handsome stone building, containing 
good collections of all that one expects to find'Hn a museum, together with a very 
Taluable libroiy of scientific works. A few yards higher up we come to the Town 
1,0 * * * 
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Hall, anotlie^ handsome stone building, contajping the municipal chambers and corpora* 
tiun offices on tho gh>und floor, while the iirst floor is occupied by a spacious assembly 
^ room, much in demand for balls, concerts, lectur^, and public meetinga This room 
^on^ains a large organ, of excellent tone. One wing of the building is appropriated to 
tho t'jblic library, a iuost valuable institution. It contains about 9,000 volxunes, and 
is open to the public for nearly t-^ijelve hours every day.^ In connection with it there 
is also a spacious news-room, furnished with the principal English and Australasian 
papers, as well, as with the most popular magazines ancl reviews. W'omen as well 
as men avail themselves largely of the privilege afibrded by the reading-rooms. 

A little further up the street is Franklin Square, a publi^ pleasure-groimd, 
prettily laid out in walks and shrubberies, and adorned with an ornamental fishpond, 
stocked with gold and silver fish, and planted ivith water-lilies. In the very centre 
of the square, on a pedof^^al of fine Tasmanian granite, is a bronze statue of Sir Jt)lm 
Franklin, tho Arctic explorer, who was Govenior of the colony from 1837 to 1843. 
In front of, the pedestal is a largo bronze cannon cai)tured during the (’rime.".n War, 
and presented to the colony by tho British Government. Just beyoiei Fxyiklin 
S<juare. and on the same side of tho street, arc the Post Office and other^ (Jovenimeiit 
buildings, containing the offices of all heads of departments. On the opposite .side of 
the road is the (ffiurch of ^gland Cathedral, a massive stone )>uilding, in a somr’ii’'"*' 
incomplete condition, since it has neitlmr chancel nor tower. 

We now come to a region of banks and offices, and a little way further on to a ' 
house which has an historical interest, not only as l)eing itself one of the oldest 
houses in the colony, but as immediately adjoining tho spot on which stood the very 
first dwelling erected in Hobart. It is a tall, flat-faced house, of a stylo of domestic 
iirchitecturo common in Englaml about the begirmiug of the present century. For 
many years it was the principal hotel in Hobart, and though it has not been used as 
such for fully thirty years, tho name of Macquarie Hotel still clings to it by per- 
sistent tradition. It is now a private residence. Many persons who were alive within 
the last ten ^ears lemcmbored when this was the only house on its own side of 
the street 

There are two other objects of historical interest in this street ^ One is tho 
Hutchins School, noteworthy in the history of the colony as tho first grammar-school 
established in Tasmania; the other, nearly a mile further on, and at the extreme end 
of Macquarie Street, is tha (..'ascade Brewery — important not nierely in the history of 
Tasmanjg, but in that of Australia at large, as the first broworjf eit)cte(l in any ofothc 
Australian colonies.* It is of this that Sydney Smith speaks in a clever art.iclc on 
Australia published ^ The JSdinburgh Jteviev! in 1823. “ W’^hat two ideas,” he says, 

“are mote inseparable titan Beer and Britannia? What event more awfully important 
• to an English colony than (tho oroction of its first browjiousej And yet it required^ 
in Van IHemen’s Land the ^eatest solicitation to the Government and all the 
influence of Mr. Bigge to get it effected.” 

The above passage, indeed, gives* 'but a faint ’notion of tho hard battle which the 
founder of fho •brewery had' to ^fight against the Government of the colony before he 
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TTOS enabled tx> take posseBsion of a suitable site, and tt) obtain the water privilege 
essential to his operations. His life was an eventful one. A native of Franoo, driven 
thence in early life by tke terroiy of the Revolutfon, Mr, Degraves took refuge i’i 
England, became a natiiralisod siritject, then a colonist, and nl^atoly the foun^ of 
the most famous brewery in the Australian colonies. The original budding hdS long 
given place to a handsome, jnassive edifice of .grey ifCoue, most picturesquely situated 
*at the foot of a riclily- wooded hill,, which forms one of the lower slopes of Mount 
Wellington, • 

Mention has already been made of the (iuoen’s Domain. This, the chief re- 
creation-ground pf the city, is situated on the eastern side of It, between the town 
and the Derwent, with a frontage looking out on the bay. Supjwsc a pear sliced 
lengthwise from the stalk, and one of the halves placed on its flat side— that half pear 
would give a tolerably correct notion of the general <‘on4our of the Domain; the 
smaller end l)eing the one nearest the city, and the larger end rcpre.senting t^e 
woodech h(*ight. A road nms round this liill near its l)aN(‘. Following the r*)a(l, you 
,c()mq« baeik to your starl ijig-point, after a delightful drivt* of aliout a mile and a half' 
•through a avooded region, sufliciently oj)en to show a (iharming succession of vio^fl. 
The part of the* road along the river-side Ls on a lower level than the portiqp Vhich 
«r~o;l*oks the town, (ioiug out by the lower road, and cnjitying the view of the bright 
blue waters of the Donvent, wrhicli Is here alamt a mile wide, we soon airivo at tbo 
•ontriuico gateij of Dovenmn'nt House. 

Thirty years ago the residence of the (lovornor of Tasmania was a long, low 
wooden building situate in Maciquarie Stwot, running iutoss the end of Elizabeth 
Street, so as to shnt ofl‘ tho view of the bay, and, with its garden, oeenpying the 
whole .sp!«!e included in tho sites of Franklin Square and tho Town Hall. The 2>resent 
building was contmencod during the period of oxcejttioiial prosperity which succeeded 
the discovery of gold in Victoria, and was completed in tho year 18,58, Sir Henry Fox 
Young being (Jovonior at the time. Its urcliit/Cctural beauty deserves great j)raisc. 
Tho ball-room, dining-room, and drawing-room will not ca,sily bt^ forgotjx'n by anyone 
who has scon them; and tho gardens, stretehiug down to the river, owe .something of 
their Iwanty, to the good taste of each successive (lovcmor. Following the Domain 
Road for a short distance, wo come to the Royal Socjiety’s Gardens, also called the 
Botanical Gardens. They iinmediatoly adjoin tho gardens of Government House, and 
are beautiliilly situated on tho slope of the Domain, betwobn tlio road and the water. 
The Main Line Railway runs through the gaitlens near the waterside, and is* cro.s.sod 
by an omamontal bridge. The grounds arc well kept They arfl 2 )lantcd with trees, 
flowers, and fruit from every part, of the world, and arc under the lutfhagcincnt of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania, n society ostablLshod in 1844 for the j)urposo of Jevclojung 
, and Ulustrating the natural Jvistory, the productions, and the physical (diaractor of the 
island. Great taste been shown in laying out tho .gi'ounds : and for tbe occomino- 
dation of the public numerous garden seats have lieon placed in jwsitions which 
command lovely views of the brodd, blue Derwent, with its brown Itackground of 
wooded hills. • * ‘ 
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Following the Domain Rood from the gardens, wo find it rising gradually, till it 
has rotmded the broader end of the hill Here we get a magnificent view of the 
valley of the ]J>orwent, extending* many miles, till it is shut* in by hills looking fiuntly 
blu^^^ the far distance. Having rounded the end of thei hill, wo arrive ai a gate, 
which leads out towarcls i^ewtown, one of the suburbs of Hobart A little way outside 
this gate we see a handsome private residence, with a fipe garden and grounds. This 
belongs to the family of the Hon. T, D. Chapipan, by whom it was built, and who' 
died here suddenly in the early part of the year 1884 *For more than thirty years 
Mr. Chapman had been one of the most prominent and distinguished of 'rasmonian 
legislators. Hefore the introduction of constitutional government he l;[ad been amongst 
tlie most active opponents of the transportation system, and from the time when the 

Parliamontaiy sj-stom was established in 'Tas- 
mania, Mr (Tiaj)man was always a leader, either 
on the Ministerial or the Opposition side of the 
House Ho hold oflicc in several administrations, 
and no man could be named who heus ocap[)iod 
such a conspicuous ]K)sition in the jiolitical his- 
toiy of the colony, or who has so influenced its 
legislation , ^ 

Proceeding past the gate just mentioned, 
but not through it, v\c soon arrive ul the highest • 
point of the Domain Road Tlie slope 
is now downwaids On our right we 
I'atch frequent glimpses of the town 
through openings in the trees. Ere 
long we again come within sight of 
(lovemmcnt House, now lying below 
us on the left, and at length wo 
arrive at the spot whence we started 
round the Domain by the lower road 
Meanwhile we have passed the wooded hill, and have arrived at a large open space, 
extending to the river on the left and the harbour in front This part of the 
Donuun may be considered the recreation-ground of the city. Hero were played all 
cricket and football matchts for many years, and it is still used largely for practice 
and for matches of secondary importance in both those games ; but in the early part 
of 1882 a new and well-appointed cricket-ground was opened on a plateau some way 
up the Domaiif It was inaugurated by a match between the Southern Tasmanian 
Cricket Association and an eleven from Melbourne. A new road has recently been 
constructed fiom the old recreation-ground to the new pricket-ground, and near the^ 
junction of this with the Lower Domain Road a drinking fountain has been placed as 
a memorial to the Hun. Charles Meredith, who was for many years oAe of the most 
distinguished fvmongst the public men of Tasmanht, and had been a prominent member 
of throe differeitt administrations. 
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Returning down the now road from the' cricket-ground, we have in front of us 
the opon part of the Domain already mentioned. Here is ,the exercioing ground for 
the Volunteers. Hero, too, reviews arc held, and here on the day of thq annutd 
regaS^ nearly the whole population of Hobart ma^ ho scon* clustered along the water- 
side, oi roaming among the troos, or lunching in littlo tents, or thronging the sub- 
scribers’ pavilion, or picnicking on the'grasa ’fhe regatta takes place in the height „ 
of summer, wliich in Tasmania does nOt by any moans imply oppressively hot weather. 
In Hobart it generally means bright sunshine tempered by a cool sea-breeze; and to 
the groat majority of the townspeople the day is ono of real enjoyment Whole 
families come out on* the occasion. It is the grand festival of the yeur for young and 
old alike. It is a day which people remember with delight, and look forward to widi 
pleased anticipation. 

On the edge of the Domain, facing the bay, is a well-constructed battery, with 
ca.semates and covered ways complete, and mounted with several pieces of heavy 
ordnance. Hero the Volunteer artillery practise, and hero salutes are fired on*^ special 
occasions, such as the annual regatta, the opening of Parliament, or the Qween’s' 
fiiftbday. Turning down the Domain Ruud towards the town, wo pass 'in front of’ 
Christ’s ^College, bettor known as the High School. It is a line Elizabethan edifice, 
standing at tho head of af sloping lawn, and in the middle' of an enclosui-S* fiVb 
acres in extent. Well-kept gardens and shrubberies ombolli&h tho grounds in firont 
of tho building. Immediately opposite the High School, on the other side of the road,' 
is tho Hobart tenninus of the Maiii Lino Railway. 

Passing from the Domain by this road, wc enter Liverpool Street About three 
minutes’ walk brings us to the Ho.spital, a large long building, with an extensive 
garden in front laid out in walks arid ‘avenues. Carden seats are placed at intervals, 
and its we glance through tho tall iron railings we sec patients in warm blue dressing- 
gowns occupying those seats, and enjoying the delights of open air after tho close 
atmosphere of tho hospital ward. This is the only public building of note in Liverpool 
Street, which, os already mentioned, is tho chief street of the town for shops. 

The street next in importance in this last particular is Elizabeth Street, running 
nearly at right angles to Liverpool Street, and forming tho commencement of the 
high road which connects Hobart, with Launceston. It extends southwards to the 
harbour, and terminates in a pier, habitually used by the ships of the Tasmanian 
Steam Narigation Compan^f. Near tho waterside are tho handsome offices of the 
Company, and a littlo way up tho street wo pass between the Town Hall and 
Franklin Square. Then our course leads us across Macquarie Street, and vu to Collins 
Street Here, at the opposite comers of the crossing, are two of the handsomest 
buildings in Hobart — ono, a set of offices lately built by the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society ; the other, tho new premises of the Bank <of Van D’pmen’s Land. • 
Both are constracted of that beautiful white Tasmanian froostono, of >fhich we have 
already had occasion to speak, and which has been so laigely employed in the public 
buildings of Melbourne. 

The Bank of Van Diemeii’s Land was formed as, far hack as 1823, and its 
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«stabliRhmeiit marks an ora in tlio history of the colon;^. It contributed gproatly to 
regularise the means of exchange. During the first and groat part of the second decade 
«f the Q^^nt century there was little or no English money in the colony. A system 
of barter prevailed. Pourftis anj flhests of tea, bottles and^ hpgsheads of ruin,^paclai 
of com, and other articles, had a convontfonal value as equivalent to so many uiillings 
^ or pounda A \iogshcad of sum was tlic iipsctr price certain town allotments in the 
Sandy Bay suburb of Hobart, and* within the last twenty-five years some of the 
original purchasers of these allotments wore still living. When Sydney Smith in one 
of his essays 'represents a New South Wales juror as excusing hiutsolf for non- 
attendance at the As.sizes on the ground that ho had sent a nilin fifty miles with a 
sack of flour to buy a pair of breeches, and that his messenger had not returned, he 
pretty accurately describes the system of exchange actually prevailing in tlie earlier 
days of. Van Diemen’s Land 

As an almAst inevitable consequence of the 
inconveiiioucc connected with transactions of 
•thisafiort, kherc arose a system of payment by 

* promissory ^lotcs, which passed from hand to 
hand, and whidh led to frequent lo.ss and 

•litigiflion where the netes were not issued by 
men of undoubted solvency. Some merchants 
•of cstablishcdi roputiition combined a sort of 
banking business with their other transactions, 
receiving deposits, and issuing notes on en- 
graved forms, similar to tho.se of regular 
banking establishments. Early in the second 
decade of the century the local government oovebnment house. 

adopted a system of cun-ency which, we 

believe, was peculiar to this colony. 'Pliev imported Spanish dollars, intrinsically 
equal in value to five shillings of English money, and to prevent exportation they 
cut out a “dump” from the middle. In })ayments from the Treasury they issued the 
“dumps” at, Is. .‘Id. each, and the mutilated dolloi*— or ring-doUar, as it was called — at 
five shillings. About the years 1H19 and 1820 there was a large influx of gentlemen 
colonists, and those foimd it their best pdicy to change all their money into dollars 
before emigrating, since they thus got Os. 3d. currency "for every five shillings ex- 
pended. Even then the amount of coin in circulation was inadequate to ‘the re- 
quirements pf business. Hence, when a company of leading mlferchants and settlers 
established the Bank of Van Diemen’s l.And, obtaining a charter frolh the Govemor- 
Geueral, issuing their own notes, and importing specie to a considerable extent, the 

• relief to business . tnuisactious was immense. But the adoption of the English 

currency came much later. For more than twenty years after the establishment of 
the Lftolr the ring-doUar, at five shillings, was the recogixised standard of currency 
in Van Diemen’s Land < 

After pausing the Bauk^of Van Diemen’s Land, there* is little in 'Elizabeth Street 
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to interest us beyond the huincrous shops, Avhich aro not generally either largo or 
showy. From the point where it crosses Liverpool Street tl^re is a continuous rise for 
more than a mile. At its junction with Brisbane t Street is a handsome chiych with 
a snjm The spire is ^not quite lofty enough to 15e perfect harmony with, the rest 
of tlicS building, but the church is an omohient to the town in spite of this slight 
defect. It belongs to the Cong^gatiorjil body, and is named the Memorial Church,, 
having boon erected in memoiy of the Kcv. Henry Millei; who was the first, and for 
some years the- only. Congregational minister in the Australian colonies. Just beyond 
this is a largo square stone house, which was for many years tHo residence of 
Mr. Henry Hopkins,' the founder of the wool trade of Tasmania. When ho arrived 
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in Hobart, about the year 1820, he found that the settlers were in the habit of bumiiu^ 
their wool to got rid of it. He made himself known as a purchaser, and»was able to 
buy at a very low rate, and to buy largely. Shipping the wool to England, he made 
enormous profits, and laid the foundation of a large fortime. Others followed his 
example, and it was not l&ng before the settlers discovered that wool was the most 
valuable »and important product of their estates. 

A little way further on, on the left-hand side of the street, there is a tiouse which 
is noticeable in \lie histo^ of the colony as the one to which the small remnant of 
aborigines still surviving in the year 1834 were brought by Mr. Bobinson, a man who 
’ devoted himself for years to the task of conciliating those ^oor Mvages and preserving 
them from total destruction. In the local publications of that date, and in narratives 
of visitors to the colony, it is spoken of as “Mr. Robinson’s house.” It stands a little 
below the prei^nt level of the street, and is remarkable for a peculiarly-shaped roof 
A good account' of the aborigities, of the so-called Bl^k War, of Mr. Robinson’s 
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missions, and of the final extinction of the race, will bo found in .“Fenton’s History of 
Tasmania.” * • i 

• From the point which we hawe now reached, Elizabeth Street is suburban in 
charactei^ and for about three-quarters of a mUo consists mtdnly of private residafices. 
There is a gradual ascent to a point known as Swim’s Hill, which marks the town 
• boundary. Hero begins th% suburb of Newtown, and here a glorious prospect 
opens We see Newtown iliself extctiding more than two miles from the spot where 
we are standmg. A mile off lies the Invalid Dop6t, or Queen’s ’Asylum, with a 
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church tower rising from the centre of the building. On the left is the Wellington 
Range. To the right of the township we see the valley of the Derwent lor more than 
twenty miles, with the river itself looking like a series of lakes, owing to the windings 
of*its course and the frequent interceptions of the view by low hills along its nearer 
ha.Tilr Them on the right, about three miles off* rises Mount Direction^ imposmg in its 
altitude, and beautiful in its contour, and far away the view, is closed in by jnountain 
ranges, looking pale and blue in the lia'^e of distance- 

Amongst^ the noteworthy public edifices of Hobart a prominent place must be 
given to tto Roman* Catholic Cathedral. It lies on the western side of Harrington 
Street, which is parallel to Elizabeth Street It^ is a handsome building in the Per- 
pendicular style. Close to it lies the Presentation Convent of St ‘Mary, another 
large and ^andaotnA builduigl Both the cathedral the convent are built of white 
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Tasmanian freestone, /md, lying high on a stebp hillside, are visible from every part of 
the towa The view from the copvent is a very extensive and bvely Cne. It takes in 
the High School jvnd Globe Town, with the wooded Domain as background, J;he bay, 
BellSidvc, with the hilk that lio beyond it, and all the left bank of the Derwent, as 
far as South Ann and Betsy’s Island. The residence of the Bomau Gatho!|^c bishop lies on 
the steep hillside, immediately above the' convent grounds, ‘and fonns part of this hand* « 
some group of ecclesiastical buildings. ' The sisterhood who occupy the convent devote 
themselves chiefly to the work of education, and have a largo number of pupils. 

The only noticeable ecclesiastical buildings in Hobart, besides tliose to which 
reference has been made in other connections, is St. George’s (ASigUcan) Church, 
standing out conspicuously on a hill, and distinguished by its Grecian portico and its 
composite tower and cupola. The architectural style is that which prevailed amongst 
the Loudon churches erected about the end of the last or beginning of the* present 
century, before the revival of Gothic architecture. The Anglican churches of Rt. 
John, Goulboum Street, and AH Saints, Macquarie Street, may, however, be cited as 
^ijMJoful specimens of modem Gothic. * / 
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. THK KNVIRONS OF HOBART. ^ • 

0 

^ount^Wellington — Cook’s Monument — A Maguifioent Prospocl*— The P^naclc — “The Organ Pipes” — Lost 
on tho Mountaui — ^Tho Wellington Falls— Brown’s River — Kingston — Queenborough— The Bonnet Hill — 
Mount Nelson — Mount Direction -The Largest Man m the World— Risdon — A “Rupert of Debate” — 
Kangaroo Point and BoUenve— Mount Rumney — Non town— Elwick Racecourse — A Landblip— AustluV 
Ferry — Bridgewater Causeway— ^e\\ ton n and Oornehan Bajs 

V ERY proniiiient amongst tlie surroundings of Hobart, both for beauty and for gran- 
deur, is Mount Wellington. There are other mountains in Tasmania which rise to a 
greater height above tho soji, but* there is not oilo wliioh looks so lofty. Its lower slopes 
extend to tho water’s edge, and thus its whole height of 4,1GG feet is seen at a glance, 
and no part of its grandeur is lost by any imperceptibly-ascending appinoches. It is 
generally tho first object of interest to visitors, and no one willingly loaves tho city 
without having made the ascent of the mountain. Tho distance from the I’ost Office 
to the summit is about seven miles. The toil of the ascent has been ranch lessened 
by the constmetion of tho Huon Road, since by it one can drive nearly four miles, and 
save tho effort of scaling a very steep hill, llio old ascent was along Macquarie Street, 
past the Cascade brewery, and on by some wood-cutters’ trucks. To a good pedestrian 
this is still the most interesting way of seeing the mountain, since it leads through 
some magnificent forest-land containing fine specimens of the giant cucjaJyptus, ffir which 
Mount Wellington is famous. Rut since the construction of tho ifnon Road this mode 
of ascent has been little used. • * 

To enjoy the excursion thoroughly, a day should, bo chosen wliich seems likely to 
* be fine but jrAt very hot Tho start should be made os soon as possible after breakfast. 
Luncheon-baskets shjJuld ho provided. Tlicn, havmg mhde all requisite preparations, we 
drive out to tho ofid of Davoy Street, a distanoc^,of about a mile, and emerge upon the 
HuoP Road This runs along the mountain side, with a ^gradient of one foot in fifty, 
is admirably constructed, an^ is a fine specimen of en^eeiing skUL A drive of about 
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three miles brings us to a vayside hostelry, known as the Fern-tree Tun. Here the 
vehicles may bo loft, iind, taking our luncheon-baskets, wo follow a trac^ leading to the 
waterworks, whence the city receives its copious supply of &esli, clear water. Here is s6en 
a structure popularly designated “Cook’s Monument” It is not, however, a monument of 
the great navigator, nor, in fact, of anyone jlse, but a memorial structure, i^ording 
the inauguration in the year 18C1 of tho waterworks and reservoir coilstructod by the 
Corporation of Hobart, during the Mayoralty of Mr. Henry Cook. It is situated in a 
beautiful grovo of fem-troes, known as the Bower. Here* aro benches and roughly- 
constructod tables, eminently convenient for picnic parties. A finger-post indicates the 
couinioncement of the “Mountain Roiul.” It is a steep path, quite impracticable fur 
vehicles, though not absolutely so for a well-mounted horseman. On gaming the 
summit of tho first aisclivity, we arrive at a tolerably level bit of road. Proceeding 
along this for about a qua^^r of a mile, wo come to a steep much more fatiguing than 
the last. Several breathless halts will generally bo demanded before the top of this 
second acclivity is reached. Wo are now at 'the part known as “ Tho Springs ” ; and by 
•'this time the exertion of the Walk will probably have produced a craving for a dn ught 
of ‘the bright, tempting water which hero gurgles over white })obbles in a narrow channel. 

‘ FTnii this part of tho inoimtain-side a wonderful panorama meets the eye. No 
description can do justice to it In front and away to the left is soon tho wmding 
course of tho noble Derwent — ^now diminished in the distance to a mere streamlet, 
now spreading out inte a lake, and anon pooping out in azure patches among tho - 
countless hills and mountains extending tier after tier into the faint blue of the far 
distance. Plains green with verdure, and dotted with villages and homesteads, arc to bo 
seen at intervals, while tho city itSolf nestles far below at tho foot of the mountain ; 
and away to the right wo look over and beyond tho bay, and see the open ocean sloping 
upward to the lino of tho horizon. Near “The Springs” is a hut occupied by an old 
couple, from whom cooking utensils, plates, and teacups can be hired if we wish to 
take our luncheon here on our way up, or a cup of tea on our way down. Proceeding 
from the hut along the watercourse, we are not long in arriving at the last of tho 
steep ascents. A resolute effort soon brings us to tho top of this, and here wo find a 
wooden structure with a heavy sloping roof, covered with turf and brushwood. This 
is known as the ice-house. It contains snow gathered &om the mountain-top during 
the winter months, and tightly packed, to be used by tho confectioners in Hobart 
in the preparation of ice-o'nams. Just beyond the ice-house stretches a vast plain, 
consisting of enormous rounded boulders firmly wedged together. This is tho f'vr- 
famod “ Ploughed Field.” It requires some care in crossing, since it is often necessaiy 
to jump finm enu boulder to another; but there is no danger of serious accidents. 
After it is crossed, there' is a long but easy ascent to the wide table-land at the 
summit Nothing in tho appearance of the mountain has^ prep^d us to suspect tho 
existence of such a plain at its ,top, and the sight of it always comes as a surprise to 
those who make the ascent for the first time. , 

The soil of this elevated plain is soft and spongy. It strikes cold to the feet, oven 
in the warmest weather, thoi^h ^at this elevation tho air is never very hot. The cold 
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moisture of the 'turf is due to the malted snow. For* nearly half tlie year snov 
lies unmelted on the top of the mountain, and tor some distdnce down its sides, 
and it is this which keeps the springs running, and renders the supply of water 
continuous. Keeping near die edge .)f the table-land for about a mile, we come to the 
very highest point of the mountain. Tt is known as “ The Pinnaefe,” and is marked by a 
^square pile of fogs, which cap easily be climbed by rilen, and without much difficulty 
by any ladies who are anxious to feel, that they have “done” the mountain thoroughly. 



hH>aVUO() POIM, FHOM HOBAin . 


The pile of logs was erected as a landmark by the men engaged in the first .trigono- 
metrical suiyoy of the island. Not far from the base of the 2)innaclo is an abrupt and 
deep precipice, whore, in ancient days, part ot the mountain miist hnvo fallen away^ 
laying baro a perjMindicular face of rocky columns, known as “ The Organ Pipfcs. This 
, forms one of,^the mos^ marked poculiantics of the inountain as seen from below ; but , 
we can scarcely form even approximately, an estimate the height of the columns till 
we look down and see how very far below us lie “Ihe Ploughed Field and other 
ports of the mountain at the foot of the precipitlb. , 

The view fix>m the pinnacle is Iwildoring from* its* extent, but ^is scarcely equal 
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in beauty and intereBt to th^ one which we obtain Irom “The Springs.” Distance does 
not always lend enchantment to^ the view. It will sometini|pB happen that a bank of 
clouds lies between the top of the mountain and its lower slopes, intercei^ting the 
view beneath, while the ^ atmosphere above is quite unclouded. It will evqn chanco 
at times that showers fall from those clouds while the sun is shining brightly on the 
summit; and on such occasions wo see the curious phenomenon of a rainbow far down 
beneath our feet It is this descent of cloud which sometimes causes persons to lose 
their way on tlic mountain side. What is cloud at a distance is dense fog when one 
is actually in it Even on good roads there is nothiug so bewildering as fog; and in 
the perplexing labyi'Iuth of forest tracks the attempt to hnd one’s, way is hopeless 
when the mist has descended on the mountain. 

1 

Occasionally a member of an excursion party gets left behind, and does not return 
at nightfall, or some schoolboys go up the mountain and have not returned home by 
the next moniing. In such cases search parties are organised, a code of signals is 
arranged, and an encigetic search instituted. ITiis is generally successful; but it will 
■ happen at times that the wanderer has unconsciously passo<l to th» b.»ck of the 
muimtain, and emerges, to his great surjuisc, at New Norfolk, or on the northern side 
at* BK'^gewater, or on the southern side at the Huon. It is many years since any- 
one has actually perished through losing his way on tlie mom.tain. The last case of 
tho sort was that of a Dr. Smith, who had taken a passage to Hobart as suigeou on 
board the ship DcmwiitmUer. He wont up the mountain on the 23fd of January, 
1868, in comiMtny with some of his shipmates, but was missing when they returned. 
His companions went in search of him next day. The mountain tracks wore not 
nearly so woU defined or so well known then as they have since become, luid when 
two days hud elapsed without bringing any news of the wanderer, the whole community 
became alarmed Numerous search parties were organised by persons well acquainted 
with tho moimtain. Tho Freemasons especially bestirred themselves in the matter, 
since Dr. Smith was one of the frateniity. The search was continued till tlio 28th 
of tho month. On that day his dead l)ody was found near the edge of “ 'The Ploughed 
Field,” where ho had perished from fatigue and exposure. A small monumental structui-o 
marks the spot where he last drew breath, but his remains were brought down fi-om 
the mountain and interred in St David’s churchyard. A tombstone erected by the 
Masonic brotherhood records the date and manner of his death. 

Tho Wellington Falls '-are amongst tho attractions of the mountain. They lie 
towards„the back of it, on tho southern slope, and may be reached by a walk of fbur 
miles from “The Spiings.” The water falls 210 feet, and tho scenery orounch is very im- 
posing. Tlic view extends southward as far as the townships of Franklin and Victoria 

Amohg the pleasant excursions which may be made in the neighbourhood of 
« Hobart few are more popular than that to Brown’s River. . 'Thii^ name, which belonged 
originally to a little stream discharging itself into a small bay, has been extended to 
tho bay itself and to the township which has grown up about the banks of the river, 
and which is .officially known as Kin^toa The town lies about ten miles south -of 
Hobart, The chief attractioh of the place is a boautiiiil bit of coast and a beach of 
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fine sand, generally displaying a large and varied accunnilation of shells heaped in a 
curved line neai; tiho high-water mark. The beach, whh its firm sknd and its low, flat- 
tppped i^ks, is one of the pleasantest ])laccs imaginable for a lounge, and a few hours 
may always be spent there delightfully in reading, smoking, ^r simply enjoying the 
sunshine and scenery. Not far from the beach lies “The Blowhole,” which is an object 
of unusual intefest In a fi«^d at the top of some clffl's on the southern bend of the 
*bay is an opening of considerable ^idtb juid (omudublo depth. Ijooking down, we 
see water below in a consljint state of flux and reflux. The sea has worked a tunnel 
through the clifls, and a fall of earth from above has opened out this dangerous chasm. 

There are mjny pleasant walks in the neighbourhood of Kingston. It is a favourite 
honeymoon resort, mid a week at Brown's River is the immediate sequence of a large 
proportion* of the marriages contracted in Hobart. But apart frtnii the attractions of 
the place itself, the mere journey to and fro well repays thi^time devoted to it. The 
road from Hoburt to Kingston is one of the gi’cat works of Colonel Arthur’s govern- 
ment. *A better made road coiibl hardly be found, cvim in England. Starting from 
jbe ^ity, wttji^l^hrungh the pretty suburb of Sandy Bay, gradually descending till we " 
•reach a point at which the road is very little above high-water mark. On our wtiy 
wo pass the (Jueeuborough cemetery, a large oblong enclosure slojiing down .jAWafds 
jhe read, imd conspicuous from its white hcadstoncfT and nymument-s. Soon the lowest 
level of the road is reached. The water is now very close to us. On our left is the 
Jong, sandy b^ih, wheaco the district is named; on our right are highly cultivated 
lands, 8tretc*hing back to the Nelson range of hills. 

About a furlong of level road brings us to the commcnccmeut of an ascent which 
is continuous for noarl_y all the mst of the jotimey. Wo jmuss through the village of 
(^ueonborough, which gives its name to a large .electoral district. The road then leads 
us by the foot of Mount Nelson and nins up the side of some hills which form part of 
the Nelson range, lieing so admirably graduated that we arc scarcely conscious of 
ascending till wo look back and see how lar below us are the parts which wc traversed 
ten minutes previously. Then, too, it winds round the head of ravines, flowing gullies, 
watercourso.s, and ojicuings extending far back into the hills, while on the other side 
the view of the estuary, with its islands, promontories, and inh'ts, increases in extent 
and beauty as wo rise higher and higher. W'ithin about two miles of the highest part 
of the rood is Mr. Moir’s shot-tower, the only one in the Anstralias, we Jjelievc. It is 
built of the fine white stone so plentiful in Tasmania, and «tanding as it does on one 
of 4ho lofty cliffs which skirt the bay, it fonns a grand landmark conspicuous Iqr manj 
miles. Close to the tower is the ow'uer’s residence, a pretty stone* building in a well- 
kept garden extending from the road to the edge of the cliff. The twor is 17G feet 
high fiotn the groimd, but the fall for the molten metal within Ls about 200 fCet. 

, The road ^continues to rpie till it nninds the eiuf of the hill that terminates the 
range, and which frojn the peculiarity of its shape is ^called the Boimct Hill. Then 
comes a rapid and well-graduaU>d descent to the Kingston township. At the foot of 
the hill is on inn, where horso and gig can be 16ft wliilo wc go for our, stroll on the 
beach. The excursion, by the way, may be made by* mdans of a public conveyance 
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which leaves the Hobart Post 
four in the afternoon 

Hount Nelson, which has 
object from the town, 
entering Storm Bay, 
top os soon fu> they 
distant To&nian’b Head 
by telegraph .to 


Office at nine 9 very morning, and the Kingston Hotel at 

been referred to in the previous article, is a conspicuoi^ 
and has special importance as a signal station. Ships 
whether from east or west, can be seen from the 
pass, Cai)o Raoul on, the one side, or the more 
on t the other. ^ Information is at once transmitted 
nearer station on St. George’s Hill, and this in its 



THE SHOT-TOWBB, BROWN’S RIVER ROAD 

turn hoists a flag, which indicates the character of the coming bhip and the 
port whence it sails Theycodc of signals is published in the various local directories 
and alnianacks. The height of the Mount is 1,191 feet It lies about three-an^-a- 
half miles south of .Hobart The walk to the top is not arduous, and may be shortened 
by aid of thovSan^ Bay omnibua The prospect is very fine. On the one side we 
have an' excellent view of the city, on the other of the estuary, the lighthouse, the 
islands, the channel, and Storm Bay, opening out to the ocean. The station officer 
is generally willing to allow visitors to use a large standing telescope of long ran^, 
which shows distant objects with remarkable clearness. 

On the northern side of the city, across the river, and about four miles distant, lies 
Mount Directioik There is no ripgulor conveyance to it, but a cab will take the visitor 
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as fur as Bisson Forty. The' ferry-boat is wolfed by a wheel and rope. It has a wide 
platform, and is snUieiently strbng^ and largo to take a heavily loaded waggon and horsed 
across the river. It was worked for many years by Mr. Jennings, now landlord of the 
Harvest Home Inn, on the Newtown Hoad, and supposed to be tho laigest main in the 
world Hr. Jennings had not then acquired the excessive corpulence which has made 
him ono of the memorable sights of Tasmania. The visitor to Mount Direction can 
cither take his cab across tho river or Jeave it at the ferry-house. The ferry lands him 
on tho Richmond Hoad. Following this for about half-a-miie ho comes to a gate leading 
to a causeway across a narrow inlet of tho river. Tiuming to tho left at tho end of 
the causeway, and foUowiug a road winding along thej)cach, ho comes to another gato 
opening tm a private load, which leiuls to the residence of the lady who owns tho lower 
slope of the mountain, and from whom leave ought to be obtained before c(5mmen*ing 
the ascent. The height oj the hill is 1,212 feet; it is much steeper than Mount Nelson, 
and tho ascent is rather toilsome, but the view from tho top amply repays tlio exertion. 
A more lo\).‘ly combination of landscape, niountain, and river scenery could haidly be 
found in any part of the world It may be mentioued incidentally t hat in th e veranda 
ilf'a house near the foot of the mountain is susjKjndcd a scries of cop])cry]ute oiigrav- 
ings remarkable historical interest. They rcjn-cscnt the milimry cxjJoits of Louis 
tho Fourteenth of France in his great cam})aign of 1072. Itj^ is a striking ii,y;tance 
of the persistence of family likeness that tho face of tho Grand Monarqur, as dclineaU‘d 
in this very interesting series, bears a strong resemblance to that of Louis rhDipj>o, the, 
last Bourbon ruler of France. 

Near the foot of Mount Direction lies die scattered hamlet of Hisdotu This has 
importance in tho aiuials of the colony as bcuig the spot on which the firat oncampmout 
was made, when tho (lovemment of ^ew South Walp.s, in tho year decided on 

occupying Van Diemen’s Land as a settlement for doubly convicted prisoners. It was 
hero also that tho first hostilities with tho natives took place. A largo hunting party 
of tho blacks hail driven a herd of kangai’oo before them, and were emerging towards the 
camp. There was notliiug t-o indicate hostile intention, but tho officer in command of tho 
soldiers was unJortunately absent, the men took alarm, and fired into the approaching lino of 
natives, killing women and children as well as men, and thus comnjoncing that lament- 
able war of extennination which every successive Oovemment endeavoured to pix'vent, 
but which non^o was able to control. 

It is commonly but (jrroneously supposed that tho name Risdon is an abridged 
fonn o( Rest-down, as indicating tho spot where the first set of immigrants rested. «As 
a fiict, the name, in» its present form, was given by a Captain Hayes, who explored the 
shores of Stonn Iky, ns early as 1794, and went a considerable distance uj) tho Dtrwent. 
In a chart of the coast ^hich ho prepared, the Risdon Creek is somewhat exaggerated 
in size, and is marked as RiiKloh River. 

Later on Risdon had celebrity of another sort as the residence of Mr. Thomas 
fleorge Gregson, who for nearly fifty years was one of the foremost public characters 
of the colonyj Ho was one of an important class of gentlemen colonists who vero 
Attracted to Van Diemen’s Innd about the years 1819 and 1820 by a system, which 
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Governor Sorell inaiigiiratod, of giving grants of land, varying in extent according 
to the amount of capital ^brought by the individual settlers. Sir. (iregson was an 
eager politician, a mtin of groat natural eloquence, and of an impetuosity which made 
him quit^ a “Rupert of debate.”^ Wlu‘n responsible government was conceded to the 
colonies he became Premier of the second administration framed under the now 
^system. Tlie pretty cottage • which he inhabited stands on a small hill facing the 
causeway which leads to jV^oiiiit Directum. It ‘is said to have been the residence of 
the first Lieutenant-Governor, wl^en Van Diemens Land was still it dependency ol 
New South W&les, and there is a tradition that an old ivy.(*overed chiumey standing 
in the garden of the cottage was the first piece of brickwork ever* erected in Tasmania. 
For many^ years Mr. (iregson s cottage was the scene of the most genial hospitality. 

In his later years health and spirits broke down under tlu^ pressure of overwhelming 
calamitiqf», but to the last ho retained the wann attachment of not a few devoted 
friends. * ^ 

Afention has already been made of Kangaroo Point, or Jk‘llerive. Tlie latter is ^ 
Uie ifttmc**^thc pretty little to\niship which has arisen on the Point; the former 
•name dates* from an early period of the colony. At the first settlement of 
Dionien’s Land The new colony had to rely ahiu)st wholly for its food on «»f|)plios 
•from #fow South Waleii. But in the year LSOG a (lisastrotis overflow of the Hawkos- 
bury River destroyed the r*rops in N(‘w South W'ules, and thus the older colony 
••w'as too stniik'iied in Its own means to send any siip])li(‘s to its ottshoot At this 

period of distress the jounger (‘ulony w^as almost entirely dependent on kangaroo 
hunting. The forests on the loft bank of the Derwent fumislKd a large supply of 
kangaroo and w^illaln. The carca-sos used to be brought down to the Point* and 
borne across in boats to Hobint Town. Hence the little promontory derived its 
name. It lies across the river, op])osite to the south-eastern edge of the Domain. 
Steamers start from each side every half-hour, and as the crossing oc(‘upies little more 
than ten minutes, a \isit to Kellerive may be paid at any hour, and without any 
spetMal pre})aratioii The convenience of easy a(*cess lendu’s it a flu^irite place of 
residence to persons having business (vstablishnunits in town. It is also a fa\ourite 
resort for pi^rents with young (*hildren. On that sidt‘ of tin* promontoiy which is not 
visible from the town there is a fine l>eac*h of finn white sand more than a mile long, 
where a family of young children will find amus('m(*nt for hours toj^etlior, digging 
with their wooden spades, or dabbling with hare feet irf the gentle surf It has 
aljrtjady been remarked that the view of the town and numntain from Iiollei*ive is the 
igrandest an<i most comprehensive that cun W obtained anywhere. * ^ 

Within easy distanet of Bellerive is ALaint Runmoy, ^,2:10 •feet in height Of 
late years it has come greatly into vogue as a favourite n'sort (»f lovers of the 
* picturesque. Following the j*oad w^hich loads from Kangaroo Point to Sorell, a walk 
of four miles brings, us to a rod gate. Passing thr(»ngh this, throe roads are seen 
brancBing oft* in different du-ections. The middle one leads to Mount Rumney It 
is a bush track, with a good many fleviatioiis ; fnit as the trees along tl^ diiect route 
have been “blazed,” there is little danger of losing onts way. The view from the top 
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NEWTOWN. 


ib nmffiiiticont. It includes, tlio Welliiifjton A'nngc n 
and Hobart on one side, while in other directions 
the c)0 i'anf,n'8 oA'cr tlu> tine coiii)t sconei^' «)f •• 
J*ittwat(>r, Stonii Iliiy, Noifolk Hay, Tusniinrs 
Peninsula, Forestior’s Poninsulti, and Hriinv Island. 


It is estimated that more than .*100 miles of vari('<l coast line are seen from this 


point at one view, .so deep are tlio indgntations of tlu*. coast, so immeroiis tho smaller 
islands and ])cnin.sulab, and .so vast tho extent of sea and land visible trom tho top of 
.Mount Rumney. 

Newtown is a veiy favourite residential suburb of H(»bart. On the hillside stand 
handsomo villa^rcbidenccs, with line gardens A well-known authoro.ss, describing it 
forty years ago, wrote thus: — “Tho scenery around Newtown (whore many of the 
wealthier merchants, (^o^ernment officers, and professional men have tteteful resi- 
donct's), is the must beautiful I have seen on this side of the world, very much 
rosombliiig tliiU of the ('umberland Lakes. The lm)ad and wmding cstiiary of the 
Derwent Hows amid lofty and picturo.squo hills and mountains clothed with forests, 
whilst aA their feet lie le^el lawn-like slopes, green to the water’s edge. Rut tho most 
ISnglish, ivnd thereffire the most l)eautiful, things I saw there were th^o hawthorn 
„ hedges. It seemed Rke being on the right side of tho world again to see rosy 
children witli boughs ol flowery ‘May,’ and to feel its full, luscious perfiime wafted 
• across nm.” Such did Newtown appear in the eyes of a^new arrival foyty years ago, 
and such might stand as its dweription in tho present day. Mojn houses have been 
built sinoo then, more orchards and gardens planted, more “hush” cleared, but in all 
.. salient points k is the same— as English, and as beautiful. 

A stretch of level road lead# us to tho Elwick racecourse. All is lovely here, and 
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tho Elvick course is probably the mostT beautiful for situation of any in the world. 
Or\ one side iff the broo^ river, dominated by Mohnt Direction, on the other, the 
Iflorious • range which culminates iu Mount Wollingtoa It lies on a promontory, 
washed on two sides by the watess of tho Derwent, and fringbd •with trees on tho land 
side The ground has just tho amount of undulation desirable in a racecourse. The 

.grand stand is a handsome ifiid solid structure, and odjohiing it aie saddling paddocks, 
and every other requirement of a weH-apjwintcd racing-ground. The principal meeting 
of the year is generally fixed early in February, a time when Hobart is full of visitors 
from the other colonies. There are two days’ races, and on tho afU'moons of those 
days shops, banks, and (lovemment ofticcs are clo.sed, and tCc whole oomnmiuty 
devote thpmselvos to holiday-making. A short branch from tho Main Line Hallway 
loaiis to tho ciitrancc-gates of tho race-groimd, and crowded trains nin to and fim 
during *11 tho racing hours. With all this, tho (.’up day is •not so popular a holiday 
as the Regatta chiy. The latter may be co;^sidored as the national holiday, and the one 
which brings the most unmixed enjoyment to all classes of the communily, including •• 
♦hose*by tMium horse-racing is regarded with disfavour. Nevertheless, the bright sujn- 

* iner day, tho pleasing excitement of a crowded field, and the beauty of the groupH, 
with its surroundings, attract to Elwick on racing days many pci’sons who have no 

^particlilar interest in tiio horses. t 

If, as wo pass tho racecourse, we glance towards the Wellington range on our left, 

* wo notice a loTig, yellow-looking strip of bare n)ck down the side of one of the mountains. 

This is tho famous landslip of On that portion of tho range two mountain rills 

unito and fonri a stream, ktiown 
as Humphrey’s Rivulet. The 
township of (llcnoi'chy derives 
its' water siipply limn this 
rivulet. In tho first days of 
June, 1872, heavy mid con- 
tinuous rains swelled Hum- 
phrey’s Rivulet and its alHiients, 
and saturated a considerable ex- 
tent of the upper side of the 
mountain whore the almost 
impenetrable scrub was inter- the (.k^nd stant*. elwick eaci-coursk. 

spersed with enormous gum- * 

trees, and the gravelly soil easily absorbed the water till it roachod the underlying 
rock. Then, owing to the steepness of tho hillside, a .strip o!i Inntl one hundred acres 
in extent, thus loosened ,by tho rain, slid down into the narrow bod of the rivulet, 
taking with it a perfect fefrest of trees, some of them forty or fifty tons in weight, 
and with them a mass of imdeigrowth and boulders, thus completely tlamming up tho 
rivulet and keeping bock its swelling watora This dam increased until it was sixty 
feet high, forming a lake throe hundred yards wide amj nearly .sixty feet deep, and 
BO completely choking off t^o flow of water that tho rivulot almost ceased flowing, in 
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' Spite of the heavy rain. At ten o’clock on <5ie night of the 4th of June an appalling 
sound, like the explosion of a pdwder magazine, was heard for many ihilea So terfific 
was the ciush, that ])ersuns residing at Risdou, she miles off across the river, sprang 
out of bed, thinking ■ thtit the roofs of their houses hod fallen in. The idam had 
given way, and this immense jnass, ui^ed by the weight of a million tons of water, 
was borae down the mountain side like an avalanche, keeping everything before it. 
Only one life was lost, but buildings, gardensf and oiirbards were hopelessly de- 
stroyed. It is ’estimated that tire amount of eai’th, rock, and timber lirought down 
by the landslip would have been sufficient to construct a causeway across the Derwent 
at the }iart. where th*e rivulet discharges itself into the larger river. • 

Ikyond this lies a cultivated district, with just sufficient woodland to g,dd charm 
and variety to the landscape. Several line country houses ai’c passed; and one range 
of farm-buildings standing near the road may be considered a model of its kind. It 
has also a further interest, as indicating the jiosition of what was once known as Austin’s 
- Ferry — the * connecting-link be^-ween the noiiliern and soul hern portions of the main 
road before the RndgoAvater Causeway was constructed The road rises-gfaduafly for 
iftmie miles, until at a certain point we find oumjlves at the brow of the ftcclivity, and' 
look 8hwn upon a stn'ich of road (‘xtending two miles, paralh'l to anVl near the riimr, 
which has widened out ve#y considerably at this pait. I'he Rridgewatcr Causdlvay isf 
scon n(“arly at the end of our view, for the river bends a little distance above the Cause- 
way, and a high mountain, named tlu* Dromedary, outs olV the vicAv in 'that direction.' 
As wo descend the hill, we see on our Icff, a little cha])el j>oeping out amidst trees on 
a private estate. We loam that this e.state is called Hcstercombe — a name which will 
excite w'aim interest in the mind of anyone who has lived in ^^'cst Somersetshire, since 
it is the name of one of the loveliest 's])Ots jn the beautiful valley of Taunton Dean. It 
appears also that the original owner of the estate W'as a Mr. (lovett, and this is a peculiarly 
Somersetshire name. At the end of the descent there is a stretch of straight road as 
far as the (Jauseway. The railway at this part runs parallel Avith the main road, between 
it and the riA^r. A sharp lamd bruigs coach or train on to the ('ausewaj', Avhich lies 
a<‘ross the river at right angles with the direction of the road. 

The llridgcAvatcr CauscAvay is one of the most remarkable of that ^ne series of 
public works which Avas commenced during the rule of (’olonel Arthur, and carried out 
by his snccesau’s, at a time when the (.lovcmment hail an unlimited supply of prison 
lalvmr at its dis}K)Sal. Thc^ construction of the (Jausew'ay is said to have been suggested 
by a prisoner of inventive talent, Avho Avas working on the road near Bridgewater. *At 
this point ttio riA’er is nearly a mile Avide, but it is veiy shallow for lu considerable 
distance from the right ^bauk, deepening progressively toAvards the left bank, along 
which there is a deep channel, available for navigation. In the shallow portion of the 
river a roadway an'us constructed by means of many thousandi cartloads of earth and* 
nibbish, emptied into the watef until the mound rose to a suitable height above the 
surface. Then a few yards were flanked with stonework, and a secure road formed for 
carrying the jvork a little further. Urns, bit by hit, a strong and permanent roadway 
« was constructed for about thrce-^uartcis of the whole distance. The deeper portion was 
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spanned by a bridge on piles, as for as 4ihe deep channel ; here the communication is 
cojnpleted by a^drawbridgp, which is opened when stuauiers or otJher vessels require to 
^mss through. The main road fr<#m Hobart to LaiincebUm crosses the Derwent by 
means qf the Causeway. It waij cl^cned for traffic by Sir .Wijlium Denison in 1849, 
and contributed greatly to the progress *of the (*olony, by increasmg the facilities of 
, communication ^between Hohart and the inidlahd aiift nortlidn districts of the island. 
1’ho Main Lim» Railway al*^ uses th^j (^auseway up to the deep water, but has its own 
set of piles and drawl )ri<lgt*. 

The story* of the manuci in whi<‘h the idea of the (‘aiiseway originated seems rather 
a traxlition than# an ascertained histori<*al fact. It is certain, hoi^evcr, that the Hobart 
'fown Mechanics’ Institute used to possess a very ])retty model of this Causewa 3 ^ and 
this was said to be the work of the prisomT who su£»g(*sted the notion of it. The story 
furthcr#statos that he obtained a conditional pardon as a regard for his ingenuity. 

At Newtown the Risdon road brandies off to the right from the lowest point of 
the subui'b. If wo take this turn we jiass for about a ejuarter of a mile through 
•a stiTcossfo** of pretty villas and gardens to an inlet of the Derwent, known as Newtown 
Iky, and If, instead of proceeding along tbc Risdon road, wo round the head of*tln' 
bay, wo arrive at a larg(‘ (*cmeteiy situated on a promontoiy fonned by tbc ^iLnvl!t)wm 

* lky,*aiul by anotluT^ named (V>melian Iky. The* latter, jis the nearer to Hohart, has 
given its name to this burial-gi’ound, which is geneially spoken of as the (N>meliaii 

* Ray C^‘motcly Tlu' tirst intennents took ])lac(' here in JS72, an Act of the Legis- 
lature having previously (‘losod all gi’aveyards within the town boundaries, and pro- 
hibited wdiat it ratlier in«ic(‘nratcly d(‘signatcd hit ram mol Inffnaraf^ The oometory 
has boon neatly laid out wdtb walks and sbnibluru's and some parts of it arc thickly 
studded with inonuim nts and •headstones, but -it is so spacious that it wdll hardly bo 
overcrowded a hundred years hence 
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The First Hnsh-^Yictoria Deserted— Tho Keflax— Life at the Diggings— A Primitive Post Ofifloo— |ngenuou» 
Advertisements— Law and Order— The Composition of the Bolioe— The Force of Natnre— “ Big Finds and 
Potty Sqnabbles Opefi Rebellion—* From the Eastland the Wfet, and from the North and the^South 
Munlor and Rapine— Tho Murder at Indigo Greek— The Gold Escort Attacked and Defeated— A Raid 
on a Ship— Sailors’ Luck— The Motigol and' his TribulationB— Boisterous Extravagance— Pegging out a 
Claim— Mining Processes, Past and PresentT-Alluvial Mining— The “Jewellers’ Shops”— “Shepherding*’ 
—Big Nuggets— Quartz Mining— A Novice’s Impression of a Gold Miftie— Mount Brown— Kimberley. 

ggOli years before Hai-greavos’ discovery of gold in 
Austnvlia there had been reports^ and rumours of 
the fabulous wealth that lay hidden beneath the 
surface of the earth. Tho aborigines had found gold; 
tho lonely shepherd, whoso lot in life lay far from tho 
busy haunts of men, had found it; the* convicts had 
found it. Wtill, these stories were few and for betVeen, 
and but little credence was given to them. Men i»yero^ 
not seeking gold; tho hopes of tho inujority wcto 
centred in piustoral pursuits. Tliey had no desire to 
see* their peaceful pastures invjidcd by a throag of 
eager gold-seekers, and many, doubtless, shared the 
freely-expressed opmion of one of the fi^st (fovemors 
— ^that tho iiuding of gold and the consecpient rush 
of free immigrants would bo the ruin of colonies 
intended solely A»r convicts and their keepers. 

It was hardly likely, however, that so much 

wealth would remain hidden for long before tho advancing tide of civilisation. The 

gold discoveries in America took tho world by storm, and Au.stralia sent her quota 

of emigrants— some 300 — to seek their fortunes among the rocky sierras and deep 
cations of (Jalifomio. So it happened that hid ward Hammond Haigrcaves, an English- 
man of thirty^reo, who hiul spent more than half his IHc in Australia, while 

prospecting among the hills of (lalifomia, was stmek by their similarity in contour, 
outlin<', and geological characteristics to those about his homo at Bathurst, and on 
his n'tnrn to New South Wales ho informed tho (iovemment that for a consideration 
he woxdd show them whe^e to find gold. The times were changed, his offer was 
accepted,^ and in February, 1851, tho business of gold-mining in Australia may l»e 
•said to have fairly begun. ^ 

As soon Of, it wa!| known that gold had been found a rush took place, and nearly 
""ludf tho male population of Sydney were to be found washing for gold at Summer Hill 
(Veek, Bathiu-st, or on the way thither. Tlie quiet little ^illy ^became the scene of 
Lisy life, and men of all ng«‘S aqd all ranks might bo seen crowding along the banks 
of tho creek anxiously searching for the precious inotaL The nexvs soon spread for and 
wide, and thither came eager gold-seekers from alb ports of Australia, but mote par- 
ticularly from the neighbouring colony of Victoria. 
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REDUCED TO EXTBEMlTr. 

Yicium, it will be rememborod, had just succeeded in procuring separation from 
South Wdes, and nqv the sudden exodus of Ubr population threatened her very 
^xistencn Clearly the only way to check this wholesale emigration was to find gdd 


• • • 



within her oto boundaries, hnd accordingly a reward was offered for the discovery of a ' 
payix^ gold-field near Melbourne. Rumours of the presence pf gold in Victoria had 
not l^n wanting. A convict shepjicrd had fopnd it in the Pyrenees; someone else 
had fi)und it at Oluncs, afterwards a paying gold-field; iin fact, it hadtbecn found all 
over tho colony, but nowherg ir^ sufficient quantities^ to attract attention. Now, however, 
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that a reward was often'd, tlic whole countrj' was overrun with anxious prospectors (the 
ordinary term for men who go oilt expressly to look for gol^ in now ground), many of 
whom had the vaguest notions of what they had eome out to seek. Soon gold was 
discovered in the valley of the Plenty, near Melbourne, and on eager rush to<jk plaOo. 

It was not, however, very rich, and when, in 'August, 1851, come news of the discovery 
of gold by a man named Hiscocics, near the little township of Buninyong, the fickle ^ 
crowd deserted the Plenty, and before Wrig over 10,000 mei^were turning up the earth 
at what is now the prosperous and rising town of Ballarat Afterwards gold was dis- 
covered in large quantities on the Bendigo Creek, now Sandhurst, at Motint Alexander, 
afterwards called Castlemaine, and also in the Ovens district In Now i^outlr Wales, too, 
mining at Bathurst continued to pay, and fresh fields were dlscoveivd, biyt in the 
matter of gold the glory of Now South Wales pales before that of her younger sisW, 
and in an article on gold-mining it is ehiefiy of Victoria that must speak. , 

Victoria at first, like the rest of the colonies, was a pmuly pastoral country. Men 
.counted their wealth, like the patriarchs of old, by their cattle, and lived a peaceful, 
rmeventful life, settled quietly in what they hoj)ed were to be their homos -for ycifta to» 
come. In Melbourne, too, life flowed on calmly ns in a well-to-do country town. * 
Amon^ these quiet people the knowledge of the wealth hidden awa/ in their midst, 
to ho had, perhaps, for the: mere scraping of tlio earth, by on# whose only stOPk-in- • 
trade was a pick and spade and tin dish, came like a bombshell. Straightway the 
desire for gold took hold upon every member of the community. The* clerk left his * 
desk and the merchant his office, the doctor his ]mtients and the lawyer his clients, 
the tradesman deserted his shojr and the carpenter his bench ; all ranks of S(K‘ioty 
were seized with the same thirst for gold, and all alik(* were to Iw found on the now 
well-beaten tracks that led to the newly-discx)vcred gold-fields. 

Property in Melbourne went down, till, according to the expre.ssion, it could be 
bought for a mem song. Those who were wise in their generation bought up all they 
could, and waited for the Uim of the tide that came only too quickly, but the majority 
w’ero eager to ho off. It was well-nigh impossible to get any work whatsoever done ; the 
stn'ots in the earliest gold-mining days were empty and deserted — the vciy policemen 
had gone to the diggings. « 

Meanwhile, in the gold-fields all was busy life. At every rush the course of events 
was much the «une. In those days they never dreamt of qimrtz batteries, deep sinking 
diamond drills, and all the* wonderful and ex 2 )cnsivo machinery that is now used to 
get at tlie precious metal, A man, having come to the conclusion that his paiticulbr 
cl(um was placed out, or oniving late on tlie scene, and perhajis finding ail the likely 
spots taken up shouldered, his “swag” and set out in search of “pastures new.” Some- 
times he ‘had a mate or 'mates, sometimes he went alone, hut as a rule a party of 

• prospectors was conjjM>sed of half-a-dozen old minors who jknew ,what they were going $ 
out to look for. Meanwhile th« “green hands” and “now chuqis” stayed with the 
crowd. Generally the prosimctors possessed a dray, in which were packed their tools 
imd a few sto]^, and then, heavily afmed, they vPent out into the wilderness to se^ 

• their fortunes. * 
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The greater part of Victoria was a wildcmesH in/ those days, but of danger thore 
was little, savo'that every-day danger of the Austi^lian bush, want of water. An 
eccasiongl wandering tribe of aborigines, too, might prove troublesome, but that hazard 
was lessening, daily. They had ni'ver been very numerous, and Ahe squatters had from 
the first boon waging continual war againsl tho dark-skinned denizens of the bush, who, 
^now reduced to ‘half their oilginal numbers, entertained a wholesome fcai’ of the white 
man’s firearms. Into tho vjrgin forest, then, \^ont these pros|)ectors, among the. hills 
and into tho gullies, where the foot of civilised man liad never yet trod. What if they 
did disturb the ferns and tlie traiUng cre.i‘|)ers, and turn tho pretty silver crooks rushing 
down the rocky hillsides into dirty, yellow-tinged streams, and the*lbm-elad gully into a 
desolate Ayaste ? No one ever saw the beauty they spoiled, no one very likely ever would 
have scon it, and the.so men, selfi.sh ns they no doubt were, have holjsjd to build up a 
mighty j5olony. , 

It was along tho banks of the creeks and watcr-Avom gullies that these pros- 
pectors first sought gold. For of tho tAvo sorts of gold-mining, \iz., allimak and qiiartz,^ 
alluArfhl wa.<t tho one first in vogue, being tlic ejwiest, and requiring little or no technical 

• Knowledge. • The newest “ clium ” could trace tho bed of a diy^ creek aboA'o ground. 
£(]ually easily nViognised was the bed rock, tlunigh it might Ite a hxmdred fect^^Celow 

• tho sOrioce ; and tho water-wom graA't‘1 and sand, which tjic diggers ATtushed for gold, 
and consequently tenned wa.sh-dirt, was nothing, in ])oint of fact, but the bod of an 

• ancient creekf whic.Ii in olden daj-s had carried dovui the gold from its home in the 
quartz hills. Having found what they sought, their natural d(*sire Avas to keep it to 
themselves. But this was well-nigh iui|)os.siblc. It began to lie whis])ered in the 
nearest township that So-and-So’s pai’ty hiul struck gold in paying (piantitics at sueh- 
and-.sii(:h a pbaje, and Avithin a week thousands. <rf men had “rushed” the creek, which 
a few days before tho little party of prempeclors had called their oAvn. 

A “ rush ” on the early gold-fields was like nothing else in tlu? world. One day the 
lovely gully, tho wild, dense bush-land, untouched by the hand of man, and in less than 
a week a place thronged with busy life. Rushes varied in size, sometimes jfonsisting only 
of a few hundred men, while at otherfr there were thoAisands in the field. The new- 
comers on their arrival linstcned to “ peg out ” their “ claim.s ” in what appeared to them 
the most desirable spots, or took gratefully what the first comers had left for them. 
The ring of tho axe was heard, the great forest trees fell before stning and sinoAvy 
arms that had learned to wield the axe in the forests of (ialifomia. For miles around 
the land was denuded of timlxir, tent-]M)les, firewood, and timber for tho new claim 
being an al^lute necessity. * 

The climate of Victoria is mild compared with that of .England, the summer^ 
is very hot — hotter, perhaps, thirty years ago than it is now-^but, south of thfe dividing 

• Tango, at least, there ^ro certainly three months of bitterly cold weather, when some , 
dielter is necessary drom the cutting wind and tho driving rain, (’onsequently, as by 
magic, in less than a week a largo canv&s-aud-hark toAvn hod spnmg into existence. 

A Bomowhat ramshackle' and tumblS-down town* it was, certainly, for eitfh man was in 
haste to be rich, and gave little thought to his personal comfort meanwhile. The 
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great aim of all was to hav<!l(. the dwelling close to the claim. This, of oouise, 
was not possible whore the glnxmd was rich and the /slaims lay close together, 
and, accordingly, there sprang up a lung, irregular lino of huts and tents Tente 
wore most in livvour, as being the simplest and casiosj: shelter to proTido;, but, bark and 
slab huts were by no means imcommon iTniformity there was none: each man built 
his hou.sp according to his own taste. 'Hero was a frail bitrk hut, through the holes and, 
cramiics of which the cold wind must 'have whistled full o^.en ; there a neat white tent, 
the property of ‘some new “chum” who had Ijeen fortunate enough to get it safe up 
countiy In marked contrast would be the tent next door — a piece of lattored canvas, 
so old and ragged And brown that it is surprising it held together at olL Farther 
down the embryo street might bo soon u neat hut built of slabs, with a weather-proof 
bark roof: the property of an «>ld bushuiun, this. Ho and his mate understand how to 
make themselves comfortable, and the axo, which the new “chum” next door-rrosiding 
m a tumble-down mia-mia, a mere shelter of boughs or bark, of which a black ^fellow 
^ would bo ashamed — finds an unconquerable dilhculty in using, is in his deft hands a 

powerful .dud tisefut 
tool • ‘ • 

Inside those huts 
•and tents little* 

furniture was 
‘to be seen. * * 
The floor, of 
course, was the 
bare earth, and a stand- 
ing bed-place or bunk 
was generally con- 
sidered a necessity, but 
there was veiy little 
else. Some luxurious 
soul might moke him- 
self a rough wooden 
tabic, or rig up a few 
convenient shelves, but 
this was rare. Boxes 
and the flour-barrel, as 
a rule, did ftuty as seats, 
and the early diggers 
solo possessions were 
his mining imple- • 
ments, his blanket^ 
a tin billy, and 
a frying-pan. All 

pBosrfcTiKo. else was considered 
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«l^cial]y in tho cvenin;^, urowaod with men drinking, fighting, qiuurelling, playing 
cards, exchanging thiiir hard-won \i[old for the necessaries of ^fe — one and all aiding 
publican to pile up for himsc-lf a snug fortune. Ifc the “ rush ” were large th^re were 
often three or four ofv, these stores, but, as a rule* ijie impassable state ,of t|ie roads 
and the high price paid both for storc‘8 aftd cartage required a large capital, and 
practically forbade competition. * ' »• ' , 

As soon os the “rush” became An undoubted fact % post-ofheo was established, 
and, though it ‘ was primitive in tho extreme, and lettor-carriers wore, of course, 
unknown, it was an imdoubted boon to tho inhabitants. Kelly, the author of “ Life ‘in 
Victoria,” gives tho fallowing description of tho first Ballarat post-otfico, which bears 
a strong ftimily resemblance to those on all the diggings in tho colonies ip the old 
days:— 

“The, Rt Martin’s-le-^rand of Ballarat was a very primitive establishment, con- 
tained within a moderate-sized log-cabin, the greater portion of which, even^ after 
subtracting Jiho household comer, was devoted to general business, and tho person 
who wanted an ouueo of tobacco was attended to before the man in quest, ‘of IdWera? 
Tho whole exterior of tho edifice was papered over with quaintly-worded and 
in^J^*ftn•usly-8polled advertisements in writing. If you could find a viu-imt space you 
were at liberty to occupy it,* but woo betide you if caught cither ^n pulling off or* over- •" 
riding a previously posted notice, which, under pick and shovel law, were allowed to 
remain till they fell oft! 1 juinex a lew as a general sj)ecimen; — » ‘ 

“‘If this should meet the eye of Jolm Tims ho will hoar of his shipmate at 
Pennyweight Flat, next hmt to tho tub tind cradle.’ 

“The sign of a store, I pi’esiuuej but if not so understood, rather a vagito direction 
in a district like Pennyweight Flat, where some thousands were at work, each party 
with a tub and cradle. 

'“James dakin notyces tho j)ublik agin thrastin his wife.’ 

“‘Pat Fljiin calls on bi<ldy to return to the tint fominst the cross roads.’ 

“‘I'cn pounds reward for my black mare. No questions asked nor ideas 

insinualocL’ * • 


“ But no indication where the ix'ward was payable. • 

“ ‘ For sale several housoholt an kulenary articles as also a numerous ftackshun 
of (Kids & endi^at the Tent oppsito the Frenchman’s store at the Ureka.’” 

Soon after the “breaking out of the gold” the Government had soon tho absolute 
necessity of putting someone in aiithority to check the lawlessness of tha nondescript 

* crowd gathered togrth('r on a gold-fields’ “rush,” and accordingly on ovUiy diggers’ 

, and if it were large, there were three, and sometimes 
]) was invariably set on a little eminence overlookuq; 

,the diggers', and presenUKl a marked conti'ast to it Dovsn thiv^e every* man was as • 
good as his neighbour, were ho*])ccr of the realm or foul-mouthed convict from the 
recking gaols of New RSnth Wales or Van Diemen’s Land;' but up in the police camp 
the old order prevailed; each man hod'his well-defihed riuik, and tho Commissioner; was 

* lord of all In front of the camp, so as to be plainly visible to all, was tho flagstaff, 


camp was a Gold Cosm niasionor 
four. Thb Commissioner’^ cami 
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from wbich floated the emblem of British rule, tl» Union Jack, ancT facing that 
were the Commissioner’s tents, usually four in numbw — a moss tent, an oflico tent, a 
hed ten^, and another for his clerk. These, in contrast with the diggers’, were all 
floored with ^hai-d wood, carefully Kned with green baize, ^d, furnished with every 
luxury — as luxuries wore tlicn understood At the back were the tents of the twenty 
or thirty troopers in form of* a square, and Udiiiid theTn again were tho stables for the 
'horses. 

*. . 

Close bebiud the Commissioner’s quartci-s was tho ulI-hiqKirtant gold tent, guarded 
day and night by two armed sentries. In it were strong cedar boxes, and here was 
deposited the sui^lus wealth of tho diggei-s’ camp. Every man Iwought his gold, were 
tho quantity gix*at or small, in a leather or eiuivas l).Tg, and lianded it over to be placed 
in fhe strong box. A ticket with his name on it was attiudied to the parcel, and ho 
received^ a receipt signed by the Commissioner, who was then<*efurward rcsjmusihle for 
tho safety of the gold When sufficient quantity was collected, usnally from GO to 
90 lbs. weight, the escort starte«l with it 'for Melbourne. In the early , days, whofl 
the reads were well-nigh inipassablo, all the g«)ld had to he eanied on the hacks of pack- ’ 
lforse.s, and tho precious metal being dead weight, and apt to give the hors(*s sore ba^, 
from 20 to 2.)*lbs. weight was eoiisiderod a fair load for each horse. Th<\ j^old 
was packed in leather* bags made something after the maitfU'r of old-fashioned purses; 
these wore carefully locked in the middle by tho Commissioner himself, and then slung 
• across the paak-saddlo. 'IIjo day on which tho escort started was a great day in the 
camp, and crowds turned out l<» see tlann s*'t oft! Usually the escort eousisted of from 
toll to twelve luen. Four pack-horses — about the usual number — retpiired a man apieito 
to lead them, and as tht'v men wore ne<‘es.sa]'ily much hampere<l, six heavily-anncd 
troopers fonaed a guard. The .CommissioiKT yn an officer of ]K>liec commanded tho 
escort, luid was re, sponsible for the safety of the gold, and generally there was tho seigeant, 
twelve men in all. 


A tine body of men were the police of those days. Tliey were all young, or at 
least men in tho v('ry ])rime of life, and though their imifomi was much the same as 
that of the present trooper, their orderluiess, their natty gi't-iip, their Vell-kcpt horses 
and shining accoutr(>ments, contrasted forcibly vith tho careless and ofttimes frowsy 
attire of the diggers in the camp below’. The (fold Commi&sioncr wore as uniform a 
cavuliy officer’s undress, namely, a dark braided frock-coat, with a cap bound with 
gold lace, and, of course, the usual boots and hreeelu's, "He %nd his felerk wore gentlemen 
by birth aiwL brooding, but most of the policemen were draivn from the working; classes. 
In tho early days, however, many young mou, the sons of gentlemen, come out to the 
colonics with the very laudable object of making their fort unes The *on ly question 
woe “ how ? ” That question was at first easily answered, “ By g'ulll digging, of eonrsi'r’'^ 
But gold getting in theory jutd gold getting iu practice were two very different things, ^ 
and many of these youug men, unaccustonied to mamial labour, and with no practical 
knowledgo to guide them, not merely found gold digging unprofitable, but in very many 
cases starvation absolutely stared tl/em in the Ihce. Glad enough, theq, were they to 
«eoaro a “billot” in tho police force, where they were* well paid and the work was not 
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hard, or beyond their })owors. IneBO young &llows were formed into a separate body, 
called “cadets,” the only didbrenee between them and the regular police being that 
they were supposed to bo eligible for promotion. .Some few, indeed, did rise to the 
rank of superintendouf. or insi)octor, but the majority, as the country became more 
settled, driftc>(l away into other paths of life more suited to their status and education, 
while the tew who remain(*d Were merged in the ordiiarj'^ police force, never rose 
beyond the nuik of seuior constable or seigcant, and wen* fain to confess that their 
emigration to the “ new and happy land ” had in all probability ruined their lives. 

Another class of peace preserver to be seen in the Counnissitmor’s camp was the 
block tnwper. 1'hese men wore recniitod from the aborigines of thi;^ Murray District, 
and, strange* to say, although commg from the midst of savagery of the very lowest 
type, they made most excellent policemen Among men where discipline was most 
strict, where accoutrcment^ horses, clotlies had to he kept in the very highest stati* of 
])erfection, the bliudc fellow wjis no whit Itohind his vhito comrade. Tall and slight, 
often g<»od liooking, a splendid horseman, managing his liorse with grace and case, this 
*8on-of that race which is truly’ counted one of the most degraded in the workl wa^, the 
biiim ideal of a troojwir. Untortunately therc was a revciNo side to the me<lal. It wai * 
utrcHgt impossible to civilise the bliusk man. After three months or so of civilised life 

, “ ho would beg a ladiday, *■ 

and retirm for a little to 



his own j)eoi)lc. Hien, 
should anyone ])ay a 
visit to the blacks’ camp, 
a mile or so down the 
creek, there might lie 
seen prone on the ground, 
or crouching beneath a 
wretched mia-mia, that 
hardly served tt* kc'op out 
the weather, a dirty, un- 
kempt savage, stark-naked, 
save for an opossum rug 
or a filthy blanket, sur- 
roimded by gnawed hones, 
hghting dog& and all the 
conglomerateV filth of a 
blacks’ camp. And this, 
alas : was the manner in 
which the. snxart black 
trooper spent his leave. 
Over and over again the 
experiment has boon made, 
only to prove that it ia 
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Utterly imp<>ssible to milise the Australian bl^k imoyr. The smartest man in the 
troop would h»vo pined and died if he had nox , occasionally gone back to his 
original savagery, whence he returned to his duties with a fresh stock of energy 
and life. Atout 1855, however, ^re^ruiting from the blacks* wos discontinued, chiefly 
because^ 'although they made good troopers, they were hardly to be relied upon, and 
in any case the .dignity of a •white man was alwnys tefribly outraged if he was run in 
Iby a black fellow. One or two, however, were* for many years kept attached to each 
camp, where their services as trackers were invaluable; and when we think how often, 
even at the prtjsent time, when law and order rule supreme, and the country is rapidly 
becoming scttled^and civilised, the services of the black tracker awe put in requisition, 
it will be^seen how trebly necessary they were in tlic early ^ 
day! of which we speak. 

For the lirst two or throe years the history of the g( - ^ V ^ 
flelds snay bo summed up briefly as a record of big ft s 
and of squabbles b 

licence, for which he pa ' ■ ~ ’ 

at first 80s. a month, after- • a black tuuoi'eb. ' ^ / \ 

wards £8, and thenHigaiu 

30s. Even this lower amount was a most exorbitant sum for a poor man to pay, though, 
doubtless, many could have paid it quite easily. This licence the digg(»r was required to 
produce whenever and wherever a trooper might ask for it, ^r ho ran the risk of being 
airosted theinand then, and spending the night in the “logs,” as the loek-up was Jxnitied. 
Faults therefore on both sides, of course, and if the police were rtrbitrary, the diggers 
were most certainly lawless. “Joe, Joe! traps, trap ! ” shouted, th e popula co*jn seom and 
derision whenever they were beyond the reach of the arms of thtf “ Traps, Ix^s, trapsT^ 
, yah! Jqe. Joel,” fried qven the children, wi5h hativd at Iheir hearts, as the ti-ooper trotted 
past, them. It is little wonder that matters came to la crisis towards the end of 1854, 
when the diggers of Ballarat, who certainly bid more to complain of than those on the neigh- 
bouring fields, rose in open rebullion,*and were ifMerly defeated at the Etiroka Htockade. 
After this lamentable event, of which an account is given in a later a^clo (p. 2(33), 
12 .' 
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tlad Uconce^feo Vos* done 9.way \viih, an oip^ taxt on gold lovied, and tho Iitiner’s 
Bight substituted, So that fo> £i a year a man hod Itio right to dS^ for gold, and, 
. what was still more Tnlued, this Hincris B^bt oarried the frtochis^ .along 'with it 
Gold Oommissionors v'oro done away with, at lea^ in name, and Oii o|bcer, .palled a 
warden, substituted, whose duties, however, ^ore practically exactly the i^ame as those 
of the obnoxious Commissioner — the administration of justice on tho gold-fields, and the 

* hemnng and settling of all cases that might arii^ between partners, also cases of en- 
croachment trespass, and disputed boundaries. For many years thpre were no courts, 
and cases wore heard by the warden, generally on the very spot irbero .the dispute 
arose ; it is only of lute that these coses on the gold-fields have been ^eterminod in the 
ordinary court-houses. 

Gold is tlie magnet that attracts all, old and young, rich and poor, godd ’ and 
bod alike, and by the e^d of 1851 tho fame of tho Victorian gold-fields bad i^>read to 
‘the uttermost parts of the earth; the tide of immigration hod commenced, and froui 
all parts the world camo emigrants fur VietorLu They eamo by hundreds and 
thmisands, men from oveiy nation under tho sun. First camo those from the i.ieigh- 
hQming colonics, and South Australia was nearly emptied of hei* male, populatiofi; 
th^ ’poured across Ihc border from New South Wales; they crossed Bass’s Strait from 
Tasmania; they camo, not. only vfbito men, but Mjmris, across the stonny sc-a; from 

• New Zealand. Tlien from England arrived ship-load after sbi))-load of cmignuits who, 
as they passed through tho Heads, cheered lustily for “the new and happy land.” The 
news s}>read farther afield, and all sorts and conditions of men camo from Europe and 
America; even tho dark races of India and the East were inoved by the impulse, 
and ^ from China came the yellow-faced Mmigolians, not by tens or hundreds, but by 
thousands. So great was the rush that in one year the po])ulation of Victoria was 
doubled, and yet tho cry was “Still they come!” Amongst so many it was hardly 
likely that all the immigrants would bo desirable colonists. Bibbonmeu from Ireland, 
Cliartist^ from England, Socialists from Germany, Comimmists from France, Carbonari 
from Italy, tlio disaffected from all lands, met on the gold-fields. But the worst evil lay 
close at home.* From the neighbouring colonies of Now South Wales and Tasmania 
came tho offscourings of their reeking gaols — ticket-of-leavo inon, men whpse time had 
expired, men who had escaped, conditional-pardon men, all well versed in 'crime, past 
masters in ev^iy iniquity under tho sun. Tho natural result followed: murder and 
rapine were rife on tho goli-tielcLs. Bushranging was common; eveiy man wont heavily 
armed, ..and no man’s life was safe; while tho prevalence of such names Victoria 'Os 
Murderer’s Gully and Dcadman’s Flat tells its own miserable tale. In thevgrog^hantieB 

^many a cru4S.,^^me wa# hatched which the lonely gullies and desolate bush trockb 
saw put ‘into exccutioa *' Bail up, throw up your hands ! ” — the AustralSm equivalent 
^ for “Stand ond deliver!” — was a ‘common cry, and since dpad ra^n tell' no tale^ murder 
was often added to robbery, or, with a cold-blooded cruelty such ai} w^'to be met^with 
only among the “ old hands," tho victim .would be jtoaten badly, rendered incqrpoble of 
moving, and then left to ta^ his c!iance.kpf life, or, pi^haps, still worsp, would be' 
bound to a t^ and left to die by inches. One wBp h^ written of Vienrif^’s early 
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(lays, ^lls lioir h^, yritlx a eompani^n, i<b8 lost on rox^es near Ballaa His maAe 
knockeil up and lianiostly praying not to be left to die alono ii\ tho bush, he, 

as a fo$lom hope, elhnbed a troo ahd “cooeyed” at the top of his roioe. Much to the’ 
surpiise, of both men, there (^ama across the tree-tups an aiiswdlr so faint that at first 
they feared it fpight be an echo. Another coocy and^ another answer set all doubt at 
^rost, and so railed the hopes of the well-nigh dying man that he made another efibrt,, 
and accompanied his fricu(l in the dirc('/tion whence tho sound proceeded. After pro- 
ceedii^ somo^Uttle distance, to their intense astonishment they came upon two men 
hound b^(}k to back to a tree. Hastily loosening their bonds, they asked how they 
came there, axb wore t<»ld they were two diggers who, on loaVing Ballau tho day 
before, had been “stuck uj)” and relieved of their little store of gold-dust Naturally 
they hod gflered some resistance, but had been overpowered, and one was badly shot 
in tho Jeg. Not content with appropriating their hard-eamod gains, tho cold-blooded 
thieve)^ had tied them so firmly to a treo^ that their death would have been certain 
had no one passed by, of which there was little ehaneje. Almost certain,* too, but ’for, 
*his*T)ppoftune mooting, would have boon the death of the two travellers, for tlu'^gh 
the little township was scarcely a mile away, tho chances were a hundred 
against their hitting tho triu-k. 

EVen close t(» the^camps, too, murder might bo done wifji but little fear of detection. 
It was so easy — so ‘ very easy. Shouts and cries were but little heeded on a rowdy 
* diggers’ comp; and as for pistol shots, every man carried a revolver, and made a 
regular ])raotico of firing it off every evening, in order to clean it; so that the report 
of a pistol attr&cted no attention at all 

The murder of the (lemiun on tho Indigo Creek is a case in j)oint Tlie land round 
tho creek, though rich in gold, Was barren and sterile ; tho gully lay low, and by Octol)er 
the ground was baked hard and dry, so that the diggers on tho camp were even 
uiore dependent than usual on die neighbouring townshijm for their sup])lies. Upon tho 
ranges at Wooiiigeo, near Beochworth, dwelt a Gorman, who, having found tho land about 
his new home rich and fertile, had made for himself a largo market-gar^leii, disposing of 
his surjilus vegetables among the diggefs’ camps around; and, since cabbages in those 
days wore worth from two to three shillings apiece, laying up for himself, wo have little 
doiibf^ a comfortable independence. Periodically he, with hi.s bullock-toam and dray 
laden with' fresh green vegetables, visited tlic camp at tho Indigo, whoro ho found 
a ready jialo for his wares. One hot, still evening, j^ist at dusk, tho (h'nnan, 
having dispwod of his vegetables, stopped his empty dray at tho grog-shanty* known 
as ".Fciity’s,* because tho Forty Thieves were ]u>pulnrlv supposed *to congregate there. 
Little ho car^ for the bad reputation of the place. Ho did*riat5Jiop5ev to stay thejBt', 
but tossed ‘bff “nobbier,” paid for it out of the, little store of gold-dfist be had 
'* that (h^ reccfived, caBed out in his bnjkon English a bheery good-night to the men • 
stfuiding at tho Opeft door, and, shouting to his team, Inovcd off slowly along the track 
into the darkening night No one but his murderer ever saw the jioor fellow alive 
'ogaiA A |Qan named Byan, an “bid hand” from Van Diemen’s Laiffl, noticing the 
empty dtey, end inferring, wnsen^uently, the full podkets, slipped unnoticed from the 
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sbanty, followed the team, stole ^oftly up behind the vegetable hawker, and, almost 
within sight, certainly within hearing, of the Commissioner’s camp, shot him through the 
head, robbed the dead body, and was back at Fortes, smoking and drinking with the 
rest, before his short absence had been noticed, By-and-by some belated , traveller — or 
digger whose claim was farther out — ^noticed a team of bullocks with an empty dray 
straying from the track, and, recognising 
them for the property of the German 
V(^etable hawker, began to search for 
thoir owner, who, according to the manner of 
the time, he concluded, was drunk. Soon he 
found tlic body, still warm, and raised the alarm 
at the police camp. Promptly the search began ; 
but there would have been little chance of the 
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muiderer’s being discovered hod it not been for the anxiety 
of the culprit himself. Day after day he haunted tlie police 
c camp, wanting to know if anytlring had been discovered, 

questioning the troopers, endeavouring to throw suspicion first on one man, then on 
onothen, till, finally, the suspicions of the Commissioner were aroused, and he ordered 
Byan into fjistody. ' One way and another evidence of his guilt come pomring in, and 
,Jn the end he een&sibed to the murder, and was hanged for it 

A case of gold robbery on a much larger scale was the “ sticking up ” of the gold 
t escort between Mclvor, or Hoathcote, pa it is now called, oond Melbourne. The escort, 
though private, and not that of'- the Government, was strong and .well armed, and had 
under its care several thousand poumls’ worth of gold. The bushrangers, taking advantage 
of a turn in ,the rough bush track at a place cdlled the *‘Mia-Mia,^’ felled trees, and' 
erected for themselves a sort of barricade along the side of the road, in such fr^diion 
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though, that the advance guard passed Without taking any particular notice ol' the fallen 
tiinlnsr, and certainly ncvgr stuspccting that men were concealed there. Then, as the 
paok-h(v:ses bearing the gold come up, the biishnmgers shot them down, and the tight 
raged furiously round the lallon diorsos. Token by surprise Jus they were, the troopers 
'gallantly defended their charge; but it Ws an imequal fight The bushrangers were 
^hidden, and could aim at fchcii’ case, without fcdi*, whiI*G tlw tniopcrs, standing mounted 
in the o|)cn, made capital tij^gets, without being able to retaliate. Finally they abandoned 
the gold and fled, and the bushrangers made ofl’ with the booty. Though a vigonms 
search was at once instituted, tltc lost gold was never recovered, nor were the bushrangers 
ever taken. Thg popular and prevailing belief has never been feontnidictcd ; they are 
supposed.tt) be the satno men who made away with the Madaffamtr. Not that it was 
ever proved that the had been ina<k' away with; but some time in 1857 

this vessel, one of Messrs, (irreeri’s line of clippers, sailed away from Hobson’s l>ay, with a 
rich cargo of specie, and was never afterwimls heard of. IJy-and-by her name appeared 
on that sjwldest list of all, “ Missing,” and then the nnuour spread— whenc*? it aros(' no 
mait'bould Jell — that the miscreants who had “stuck up” the escort at the “ Mia-Mia” had 
either secrated themselves (m board the ship, or else, in the dearth of n)en, hiul been 
hired as part of the crow, 'riieii, when the vessel was fairly at sea, tlnsy caim* out in 
their »truo colours, oforpowered, mid veiy probably, if the* 
story be true, drowned die rest of the crow and jwussengers, 

• scuttled the shij) ofl' the coast of America, and, with tho 
stores of gold they thus uiiulo their own, began life afresh 
in (’alifomia, or perhajis in souk* of tho Republics of South 
America. 

Another gold robber} wdiich occasioned a gfeat stir at 
the time was that of the shij) Nelwn ns she lay in 
Hobson’s Hay, clo.se to the shore. Her crew had deserted 
her, no uncommon thing during the first few yeai’s after 
the “breaking 
out ” of the gold, 
and thougl^ she 
lay ready for sen, 
no men could bo 
found willing tn 
'iSrork hci. The 
captain, in de- 
spair, hud gone 
off to seek re- 
emits, and the 
ship was loft in 
charge of two 
men. At mid- 
night there stole thr whip, '"haul up i " 
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a boat &om the shore, which made softly and silently for the NeUon. Quietly her 
crew stole aboard, aiid before the sleepy watchman could gi^BQ the alarfn, both ho and 
his mate wore overpowered and bound; tho gold was quickly taken out of the hold; 
and before the j)air had recovered from thoir astonishment, tho boat and ks ci^w were 
ashore again. The gold was hidden in the sand, and next day was taken to Melbourne 
in an ojien buggy. Very little was afterwards recovered, and the daihig robbery was, 
never brought home to anybody, only, as iras bnfc uatural,«the outciy against tho old 
hands from Tasmania and New South Wales became louder than ever, l^ecidedly these 
were not a desirable class of immigrants, and it was little wonder that the Government 
had done its best to check their incoming. This was by tho Convicts* Prevention Act, 
which Violxiria, in despair, and in defiance of all })recedent, passed, compelling all penwns 
coming from tho neighbouring colonics of Now South Wales, Tasmania, and the more 
distant Western Australiii, to prove, not only that they were free, but also tl^at they 
had never been convicts. 

^ As we have said, it was i:\o uncommon thing for ships to lie idle in the bay for 
lac.k of hands to work them homo again. Their crews deserted wholesale, ffiniin^* ou^ 
in fact, for that very purpose, for tho gold-fields seem to have hiwl an inusifitible charm 
for the sailor, and tbe nmnbor of ‘‘Sailors’ Gullies” that are even now in cxist(*nce bears 
witness to tho largo numbey of this class there must have boerf at one time dh the 
diggings. tSo groat did tho evil become, and so hopeless was it to think of preventing 
tho men from rushing for a share in tho gr>ld harvest, that at last it became a 
regidar practice for ship-masters to divide their men, one-half going U2> to the diggings 
under his charge to try thoir luck for a month or six weeks, mid then returning to 
give the mate and the rest a turn. As a rule, at the end of tho api>ointod time, tho 
crew returned to their duties cheerfully^ even gladly foVegoing any further cluuice of a 
fortune, for digging was work to which they were unaccustomed ; it was toilsome in 
tho extreme, whilst they, with no technical knowledge to guide them, wore exceedingly 
likely to bo taken in by the designing men who swai’mcd at that time on tho gold- 
fieUls. Yet sailors’ luck is i)roverbial. Kelly tells a story of a 2 )arty of sailors he met 
at llallarat with their captaitx in ehaige, in "whose civse tho i)rovcrb was certainly 
exemplilied. Tlicse men, thiuMng it hardly worth while to sink a hole on their own 
luscount, bought for £i!i one which its former owner, having sunk to 45 feet without 
finding gold, was anxious to be rid of Accordingly ho had carefiilly salted it, and the 
sailors, seeing gold glittering in the dirt, gleefully concluded the haigahi, rigged a 
• windlaj®, and unsuspectingly set to work. In a few dap they were down 80 foot, anS 
had stmak ^ fresh* gutter of rich wash-dirt, which yielded them an average of an 
jlUpce to a i»ib, or aA aggregate of. over £3,300. 

Anotlier class of immigrants came in such numbers that special laws were 
t enacted fur their benefit, not only tp govern them, but* to keep them out of the 
colony. These were tho cliinesd, who, as has boon previously said, once the news of 
tlie discovery of gold tad hi'cn bruite^, abroad poured into the colony in one never- 
ceasing stream,; They were thrifty, they were sober, they were industrious, they could 
live where a European would stftrve, and, for most part, they did live upon what 
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the white men abandoned as useless; and yet there went a cry over the colony that 
iFj^mael was taking the j)ortion intended for Isaacs— a cry for protection from those 
strangc{s. Accordingly a poll-tax. of £10 was set on eveiy^ Chinaman who landed in 
^he colony, /md rigidly cnforcocj, althou^^h many came frofb. Hong Kong, and were, 
therefore, to all iuteuts and pur|>ose3 ]$ritish subjects. Hut the patient new-comers 
^frora the Flowery Land wtsre not so easily “done.*’ If they did not choose, or 
had not sufficiedt money, ^to pay tJje heavy *ta.\, they disembarke<i at Sydney, and 
painfiilly made their way fi’om the liraidwood and Kiaudra gold-field.s, high among the 
snowy Alps, (t()wn to the Murray, and thence into Victoria, or else they wont round to 
South Australia, and by toilsome marches crossed the dreary desert that lay between 
them and the land of promise. 

Linul j)rot('stations arose from the white men. Tliese strangers settled among thorn 
were not of them, they wore mere birds of j)a.ssago ; thej^ J^rought notliing into the 
country, while they lived on the merest pittance, saving all they could te return to 
their own land: not even, could they help it, were their very bones allowjid to rest ih 
an dlion soil. 

It is tnie these immigrants were drawn from the very lowest ranks of society — 
for the most jfart from the river-folk oi Canton. They were not v('ry cleanly, ^or, 
perhaps, very honestt if tcm))tatign were put in their wpy. Tliey v\ei'e addicted to 
opium-smoking, and they brought with them leprosy and other di.sc‘aseH common to 
Eastern nations. Still, the white men wore hardly so immaculate themselves that they 
might venture to sit in judgnu'nt. The (Aiinaman had no friends. Wherever he was 
met ho was betitcn and ill-treated, and at one period riots against the Chinese wore 
common all over the colony. On the slightest jtretext, or on no pretext at all, the 
Clnnese camp would bo rushed; and the unfortunate t)ccupants driven from their tents 
and huts. On one occasion the diggers, among whom was a largo sprinkling of the 
Yankee element, at a rush on the Buckland River, celebrated the glorious Fouiih by 
an unprovoked attack on tho unoffoudiug Chinese camj>. There were about 800 China- 
men and not a quarter as many white men; but the Celestials made little or no 
attempt to defend their household gotk, and fled out into the bush, pursued for some 
distance by the valorous diggem. Word of the state of ailairs'at the Buckland was 
soon brought to tho nearest Cold Commissioner, about ninety miles away. He at once 
came down with twenty troopers at his ba»k. Ho was too late, howoyer, for many of 
the Celestials. As the little band of troopers rode through the bush on tliat bitter 
"^uly night, they came across unfortunate Chinamen lying alone, dead and dying, ^ 
wantonly mttrdered by the drunken rioters. Homo wore hidden away in^the scrub, 
shivering with cold and fright, too terrified Almost to mt>ve, •while others, in little 
parties, crouching round a handful of tiro, endeavoured to Aelter themselve.'t fi’om**rKe 
keen winter’s win'd. • Shoik and sharp wa.s the Commissioner’s justice. He and hfe 
troopers promptly joimstated tho ('hinamen, and if •it was w}iiHj)ered that, in the re- 
distribution of claims, tlio lion’s share, or, moje properly speaking, the best holes, fell 
to the foreigners, few wiU bo found to blame the Compiissionor uow,auid none dared 
do 80 then. / • 
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The Bucklaad men, however, in those diiys foimd many who sympathised with 
them and would gladly have followed their example. But p spite of all opposition, 
the Chinamen, patient, long-suffering, and industrious, made their way. Theiv camps 

were little towns, often containy 
ing 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitant 
They had their own theatres,^ 
thoiy own shopi^ their joss-houses, 
or temples, and then, as now, 
•they wore governed by their 
own laws aiRpng themselves, 
though outwardly they wore 
amenable to the laws of the 
land in which tliey soj|()umed. 
Their secret societies or guilds 
•wci’o then, as they arc at the 
present time, powerfiihand ^idC'* 
spread. A Cliinese. interpreter 
soon became a‘ necessary addi- 
tion to th* (Jovornment staff on 
e'very diggers’ Ciimp, and the 
Chinese were a rc<ogniscd evil 
thioughouf ihc land 

’Hiose wcic the dajps ol 
sudden and unexpected for- 
tunes, and consequently of laxish 
expenditure and leekless extra- 
vagance The lucky digger, who, 
in England, had hoped lor no- 
thing better than 15s or £1 a 
xveck, once such easily won 
wealth XX as his, spcjfit it right 
royally. “Lightly come, lightly 
go,” runs tlie proverb, and it 
was more than exemplified 
during the first few years o^ 
the gold rushes. Did any actress 
take the popular fancy, she was 
nightly showero*! with nuggets 
_ instead of bouquets and the very' sweepings of tlio theatre ,wero xgorth a «small fortune 
to the caretaker. Did the digger fancy a game at skittles, he. set up bottles of 
champagne as ninepins/ when chompagi^o was £1 a bottle, and bowled against them till 
evciy one was unashed. Was ^e hungiy, then it stnick his fancy that he would have 
a sandwich, in wliich a £1 or even a £5 note the place of the more ordinary 
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and much more digestible and nutritiou*^ beef or ham; and it is related that when the 
diggers first elected a meti^ber for the Ovens, so overjoyed were they that they actually 
Y shod hia horse with gold, and, forming a procession, escorted him from the Woolshed to 
\BteechwOTth in noisy triumph. • * • 

In the early days a claim was twAve feet by twelve for each man, and this 
jipace, aoeordingly, the digger on his arrival on ^e gold-field proceeded to peg out. Of 
course, there were other ways by which a man might bocoine possessed of a claim ; he 
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might buy one already in working order, or ho might take one abandoned by someone 
else, but the most usual way was to peg out a new claim •for himself Then he and 
lus mate — as a rule the early diggers worked injinirs — if, they wore no^ “shepherds,” a 
slang term for men who waited to discover the lay of tho gutter-ibegan jinking their 
shaft. If they came on the wash-dirt within a ^w feet of the Mjrfncc, well and gogji^,; 
this simplified matters exceedingly. The wash-dirt was taken out and put in a tub, water 
was poured on* it, and .the stiff clay puddled witl^ a spade until it was thoroughly well 
mixed with the water, when all the more liquid portions wore jwiired away More 
water was poured on, and the process ri'peated^^not once, but again and again, till at 
the bottom of the tub remained only the heavief sand and gravel containing the gold, 
w^oh was, in fact, the heaviest of aU. /The residue was* then put into a dish remarkably 
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like the domestic milk-pan, water was poured to it, and a few twists and turns sufficed 
to separate tho gold &om tko dirt, and to show the anxioj^s digger whether ho hjtd 
in his pan a small fortune, or not oven “ the colour,” that is, not the minutest particles, / 
of gold This last opbraliou, called panning olf or /)iit, required some ^niconess ano^ 
dexterity in tuniing the wrist, as an awkward twist might succeed in upsetting the 
pan. The first day or so on a rush,”* tubs and pans, or dven i)ans alone, would be tho 
only moans u.so(l for washing tho gold, ^ it wtis ul.tor1y imgossible that a digger should 
burden himself with much impedunenta on his way to the dig^gs, but os soon as the 
“field” became an established fact “cradles” made their appearance on*thc scene, and 
rows of thorn might* bo soon lining the banks of tho crook. The, cradle was used 
midway between the tub and tho pan, and was a wooden box shaped like a cranio sot on 
rockers, and having »in upright handle fixed at one end with wliich it was rocked, while 
inside wore shelves and , obstructions to catch tho gold, the water and mud ^making 
their way out through an opening at tho bottom. It will be seen that a cradle was by 
^no means a perfect machine, os tho shelves, unless very carefully looked after and 
fi.’oquontly cleaned, were apt to become covered with a smooth coating qfir sami and 
mud, and much of the gold was then canned away with tho mud and water. . It has now • 
been almost cntii’ely given up, and for tho thuu^^ds that once were I’ockcd 'along tlie 
banks of the creeks on evorij gold-field, hardly one B to be soon. Sluices, or “ long*toms,” - 
as they are called, or else the puddling machine, have enthely taken then plivce. 'nio 
long tom, which boars a family resemblance to a cradle, is a long narrow box, with an 
iron bottom, and a grating, or “hopper,” us it is called, at one end The stuff is put in 
tho long tom and washed down it by a strong stream of water, the force of which 
separates the gold from the dirt, while any lighter particles that are carried off with the 
i'scapiug mnd and water are caught by q “ ripple,” that is, a small wooden bar fixed across 
tho end of tho box, and should any cscaj*e that, it is caught on the “ blanket,” usually a 
piece of green baize fixed on an inclined plane outside the long tom. The long tom 
cannot, however, invjxriably be used in alluvial mining, for in some soils tho water, instead 
of separating the gold and dirt, cakes it all together in one hard ball, which succeeding 
washing only sciwcs to make more compact, and then it becomes necessary to substitute 
the puddling machine for tho long tom. , 

The puddling machine is a circular contrivance, the bottom and sides consisting 
either of iron ,pr of hal'd wood, while fixed in tho centre of the circle is a horizontal 
beam, to which are attached two barrowa Tl»is beam is moved usually by horse-power, 
but nwt infrequently, in those later days, by steam, and dragging round with it thfi 
harrows, it thorougMy mixes the clay and water. The water is brought in at one side, 
gpd the mml, or “slttdgo,’^ as it is .called, is carried off by a gutter or pii)e at the other. 
Tlio goW remauilng at th'e bottom of the machine is finally cleared by panning oft. 

, In tho present day, when gold getting has boon brought t^) the highest state of 
perfection, it is a matter )f courtio that not a particle of the preejous metal is allowed 
to be wasted, but m tfio old days it not so, and both threugh ignorance and fifom 
carelessness much was cast away that, is now counted valuable. Many men, both Chinese 
and Europeans, make comfortabk) livings pickii^ over abandoned claimH, or washing 
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onco moro tho sludgo from old jmddling \nacbines and tho refuse from quartz batteries^ 
usually called “ tailings.” 'fhese men are always known as “ fossickdbs,” and are said to 
bfe “fossicking.” 

^ As yro Imve said, wben the ancient river-bed was within *a fbw feet of the sui'face, 
gold-digging was neither toilsome nor expensive, but when sinking to 30, 00, 200, or 
300 feet bocaincf uccossatj', matters assumed a dfflerent aspect Tlio dirt had to be got 
out of the drives somehojv, and mrions devices wcto used for tho purpose. Tho 
commonest wag the ordinary windlass and bucket, or if tho shaft were a laigc one tlicro 
might be two buckets, one at each <'nd of the rojjo, one being dmwn up as the other 
was let down. The “whip,” too, was a goo<l deal used in tho caVly digging days, and 
was^ made by fixing a stake about twenty feet long tinnly in tho ground, so that it 
started at an angle of about forty-five degi’ocs, the end projecting over tho mouth 
of tho i^hafL In tliis end was fixed a grooviKi wheel, round.which ran a ro 2 )C with a 
bucket attached to it, this bucket being ^ raised and lowered by a horwj travelling 
backwards jind forwards. Hand whijw were also tised, bvit it is obvious that whii»s ai’o* 
aS tlio besll hoth clumsy and awkward contrivances. 

Far more useful, and, at the same time, moro couqdicated, is tho “ whim,” also worked 
by a horse. 'Plus is a stnicture of, strong timber, keeping in jiosition a liorizontafly- 
workinTf dmin, round Vliicli the roj^es attached to tlie biicljet am womwl. Underneath 
the drum is a long beam with .shafts, to which tho h(»rsc is harnessed, in these days 
of big ooin])aiues, of (piai'tz ri'cfs and dec] (-sinking, huge ]jopj)et-beads arc erected over 
the mouth of the shaft, and the heavy cages am raised and louercd l>y stesim, much 
In the sutue uiauuer us in tho coal mines in Fugland. In some few mines ladders are 
used for tho ixiqtftsos of ascent and descent, a 2 >ractice brought into vogue by tho 
Oornish miners, but never in vei'y high favour with Australians. 

In the early gold-iiold days, as has before been said, only allininl mining was ^mrsued, 
and jwobably the ric.host allindal chiims in any jiait of Australia, or, for that matter, in 
any jmrt of tho Avorld, worn to bo found on llallarat. Along the lJuninyong Koad, 
especially, worn some «»f stich extraordinaiy riclmess that they were known as the 
“Jewellers’ Shojjs.” The histoiy of one (If thes(‘, called the Blacksmith’s Claim, because its 
first owner belonged to that craft, rciwls like .a page of romance. Tho bh«*k.suuth, with 
u party of (sglit, all novices, sank the shaft in st» in’cgular and uuworknian-like a manner 
t.bqt . it was .absolutely at tho risk of his life that a uiiui made the ilescent to the 
bottom. Without opening out a regular drive, they washed all tho stuff within maeh, 
^d, after realising £12,300, offerod it for s:do; but ,so wgt and rotten yras tho ground, 
so baflly s\mk tho shaft, that at tir.st no puroha.ser could bo founfl. At Jast a party 
of ten plucked tip courago, and bought all ri^it ,aud title to •the claim and tools 
for £77. 'I’hey entered into po.ssossion at noou one Saturday, and long before thV sun .set 
had in their possession £2,000 worth of gold. , By working day and night m spells , 
till tho following Monday, they raised this to £10,00(7. Tlicn, after the usual reckless 
lucky diggers, they lot this mine wealth, and went on the spree for a 
week. Their tenants made good use* of the time* it# their »disposal : they •opened tq) two 
. drivos, and, before the week was out, /worn die hajip/ possessore of £14,400— all ukon 
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out of the claim. The other party thou returhod, and after a vook’a work, during which 
they realised £9,000, they sold otit to a storekeeper for £100, who pift in a gang > to 
work in shares, and these, labouring in desultory fashion for a fortnight, took out £5,000. 
At tho end of that tiiho one of the party, an old hand from Van Diemen’s Land, undo^ 
min<‘d tho props, and next morning, on retiuning to work, tho men found the whole of 
the workings had fallen in. The rest of the party appear to have taken this misfortune 
very calmly, and to have completely abandoned tho claim,* for no mention is made of 


their further proceedings ; btit it is related how tho author of the mischief coolly marked 
out a claim twcjity-four feet wjuare on, top of the ruin, and, working with a hired party, 
sunk a slrntt straight *aa a dio for the gutter. The first tubful of wash-dirt tlicy raised turned 
qyL.40 lbs ’ eight of* gold* and thc«next two averaged 10 lbs. each; and, as llallorat gold 
was, and'^is, .superior to any other at all times, fetching at least £4 an ounce, those three 
bucketfuls of earth were worth £2,8SQ to their fortimate f)os.ses.%r. Alttgcther, out of 
that small area, hardly larger than a good-sired room, was taken •in a fi'W weeks gold 
worth nearly £f50,0()0 — “an amount,” ^ays Kelly, “unequalled in the annals of gold- 
digging, and wl)ieh may never* again bo* paralleled.”’ There were other ebunis among the 
“shops” — all, it was said, equally* rich; but luckj^ diggers seldom kept account of their 
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gains, and even if they had, it would be monotonous to locount them one by ona This 
much is certain,' that after, these claims were considered worked out; a party got a lease 

I of the fijre acies on which they stood, 

\i^d realised a lai'ge fortune by wa'^i- 
ihg up what the hrst diggers had left ' 
behind them. Even this time 
foSbickers, both European an^ China- / 

men, may be scon picking, over the / \ 

“ J owollers’ Shops,” spite oi b} e- / \ 

laws, the sweepings of the Buninyong 
Hoad are regularly washed for gold 
As Uic alluvial gold was found in 
the ancient river-beds, it vsis the aim 
and object of every man to discover, 







if possible, the lie ‘of the gtitter before 
sinking a shaft, as it was little use sinking 
if there wore no probability of striking 
the wash-dirt This then gave rise to 
. the curJbus practice called " sheplierding ” 

It was iinpossiblo to fix by law how much w_^rk a man should do in order not to 
fosfmt his claim , therefore tlio shepherd would take cait a few spadefuls, and then 
^/'owtentedly sit and watch to see if f h’s neighbour 'succeeded in finduig the gutter. 
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Of course, as soon ns the latter had stniek wash-dirt, the gentle shepherd at once 
began sinking, while should the lirst man find no bottom, th{^ sliepherd had been spaced 
a great deal of unnecessary labour. It not unfrequcntly happened, however, .that the ^ 
slicphoi'd lost by his waiting, for, having reached the gutter, he would find tha/ 
his neighbour had driven underground and taken away the valuable wash-dirt— % 
thing easily enough done, for pormiasion to go down a shaft was seldom accorded in 
the early days, and a refusal would have exiite/l no sur^>rise. Of course, gold-fields’ 
law in Mich a ease would punish the dishonest digger, if it eould catch him, but ho 
had in oU probability cleared out by that time. In later days shepherding was done 
away with by the Itvw known ns the frontage system, which enacted that when a 
glitter was discovered the miner should take up a frontage of undetermined width on 
the course of the lead, so that if a shaft were sunk and the gutter not found, his 
labour was not lost, for he still had a right to work to the right or to the left, as the 
course of the gutter might lie. 

It is yi alluvial mining only that nuggets aie found, although pieces so rich in 
gold that they are called by this term are freipiently broken oft" the parent* rosk. 
The “ Welcome Nugget ” was discovered by a party of twenty-four at ?>al%.ery Hill 
Balbirat, at a depth of J80 feel, on the 15th June, 1858, and weighed oAcr IHO lbs. 
or in avoirdupois weight, ,1 ewt.' 1 qr. 12 lbs., of which aboi*t 10 lbs consisted of 
quartz and clay. It was sold b}' its fortunate owners for £10,500, which proved a 
little above its value, for, on being resold in Melbourne, it only brought £0,025, at 
£4 4s, lid, an ounce. The “ Blanebo Barkly” uas found by a party of four, quite by 
itself, at Kingower, Victoria, at a depth of thirteen feet, and within five or .six feet of 
holes that had boon dug three years before. It Avas twi'nty-eigbt inches in length, and 
ten inches in its widest part, weighed 145 lbs. .3 oz. 13 dwt., mid was worth £(i,{)05 I2s. 9d. 
Its peciUiar brightness and beauty (only 2 lbs. out of the 145 being <]Uart/> made it 
exceedingly valuable, for it was taken to England, and its fortunate oivuers ivcre at one 
time drawing £50 a week by showing it at the (’rj'stal Palace.' 

Four seems to have been a fortunate number. Hiat was the number of the party 
of men who found at Canadian Cully, Ballarat, either in 1852 or 1863, th(' nugget 
which takes the third place on the list. It weighed 134 lbs. 11 oz., au,d was Avoi-th 
£5,532 7s. 4(1., blit, unlike the “ Blanche Barkly,” was not attracth'e-looking, both 
gold and quartz Ixyng dark-coloured, and we presume the gold was not so ])ure, or 
else the precious metal ivas cheaper at Ballarat in those days, for its value is 
calculated at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce. 

An ^Ixiriginal boy found a prize he little expected, and perhaps hardly valued, 
when, in Jiilv, 1 851 among a heap ol quartz on the surface of the ground, about fifty 
miles ft'dm Bathurst, NeiV South Wales, he unearthed a nugget weighing 106 lbs. troy 
weight It was in three separate* pieces, but has always bqcn considered .as one nugget 
It could, however, hardly have been so beautiful as later specin^ens, for it contained 
a huge proportion of cpiartz. ^ 

But the nugget before which all ‘Others pale ‘w'os the "Welcome Stranger,” found 
at Dunolly, Victoria, by two men on the 6th '^ebruary, 1809. It was close to tbe^ 
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si^ace, being barely covered with earth, 'and was within two feet of the bed rock. Its 
weight was never correctly ascertained, as before bringing it to the bank its Anders 
^ 9 ,ppear ^ have endeavoured to melt it down, in order to get rid of the quartz with 
'..which it was partially mixed. The mixture, however, was vefy slight, and it looked at 
\he first glance like one solid mass of gdld. When first it was weighed it was found 
to turn the scaje at 2,280 o2., of which 2,248 oz. were' pure gold, its value in coin of 
*tho realm being £9,534. ^ o • 

Tlicse, then, are sdme of the larger nuggets which have been discovered in 
Australia, but’ since anything •m the shape of a lump of gold, ^ ^ 

whether it weigh 2,000 oz. or only a few dwts., is known as 'a 
nugget, the number found is by this time innumerable. 

Mr! Brough Smith in his book upon gold-raining has given , 

a list of no less than 150 dmt have ^ ^ ^ 

1 *1^ h 1* ^ ' 1 1 

down, but is preserved iu the Museum of 
act value cairaot, of course, be ascertained, 

but is supposed' to be £4,508 19s. 3d. |H |P f 

Quartz mining entirely difiers from |B. vE MflljB l if H 

alluvial, is more expensive, and requires P i jig i fS IB 

greater labour, more complicated machinery, ^ || j||||H^«|W|^i]|^^' 

and consequently greater returns to make 

it pay. The first attempts at quartz crush- Biii(3TioN of “stoi'e.” 

ing wore rude in the extreme, and a humble . 

machine, caDed a “dolly," was used. A large tree-stump was cko.sen, and the centre slightly 
hollowed ; in the hollow was plac«!d the quartz, and a heavy stake shod with iron was 
fastened to a sapling and used for crushing the quartz, the crushed quartz being afterwards 
cleared by panning off. This, as may be scon, Has ^ an cxccsdiugly laborious and un- 
satisfactoiy way of getting out the gold, and before long quartz-crushing battethjs were 
introduced. \ battery consists of a number of castfiron stampers w'orked by steam 
power, and emshing the quartz to a powder in a long’ iron box known as the stanq»er- 
box. Each stamper now weighs 8 ewt, thoug^ in the early days they were content 
with much lighter pnes, aUd many batteries were to bo found with stamjsjrs weighing 
xtOCTmorq than 3 ewt Any number of>' stampers can be used, from five upwards; as a 
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general rule, however, twenty are found amply isufBeient to crush the quartz raised fropa 
one claim At the* Black Hill Company, Ballarat, they have the largest battciy in the 
colonies, which consists of forty stamjieis The quartz is placed in hopjiors, and camq^ / 
down to the stain|)oi-hox' by shoots, and there crushed to a powder so fine that it is,’ 
washed by the constantly-running water thfongh a grating or sieve contaiifing ]Q(5 
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holes to^the squaie^inch Every fave hoods will crush five tons in eight hours, and to 
do that pippcrly they require eight jj^uns of water per minute Eveiy eight hours a 
thimblcftll of quicksilver 'is put in the stamper-box, and this amalgamates all the gold, 
save a httlo so fine that it escapes through the grating along wifjh the crushed quartz 
It is not, however, wasted, for th© quartz is washed over copper plates carcfuUy prepared 
with quicksilver, which catches all thj^ gold that has escaped from the battery The 
gold IS afterwards cleared from tW qiucksilver by retortmg Tlie battery works 
day and night, from one o'clock on Monday i&oming till twelve on Saturday 
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and the noise, as mig'ht be expected, is 'deafening So accustomod to it, however, de 
the dwellers ardund becoiiio that the unexpected stoppage of a battery will waken a 
whple township from its peaceful slumbers. 

Gol^ can, of coni'se, be extracted fi.’om the quartz by the vdry rudest contrivances 
if only time is of no conscqiioiico and the stone is rich enough. Two small bojs at 
^endigo once, so the story goes, came to the dwner of a battery with abdht 20 lbs.’ 
weight of quarU on their ^acks an^ a^od leave to use the pestle and mortar ho 
kept for testing sain])]Qs Loave being readily given, they sot to work, tmd, by dint 
of patient labour crushing the Vholo of their load, they were rewarded, to the iiftnse 
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astonishment of the bystandois, by very nearly l.‘J lbs weight oi pure go|jl The locality 
whore they found tJiis troasurc-trovo those fortunate urehins, with a shrewdness not 
uncommon to young Austialia, kept a prtdonud soerot, and ten days after came again 
with a barrow-load, which must certainly have yielded them over, £1,200 Th e oldest 
of these young “millionaires of the future” couA i^ot, says the narrator oC the story, 
have been over twelve years of age * * * 

Gold-miniAg at the pro< 5 pnt time is a very different thing from what it was thirty 
years ago. All the large mines are oivned by groat eoTnpaniea, and mining is recognised 
a» an mpoirtant industry The great “ ruslies” of former years are either utterly deserted, 
lottfdior, perhaps, than ever before, 'for the slight tokens that man has left of his 
‘{ireswce, ojr else they have become thriving towns, differing after all but little from 
• IS- ^ ’ 
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Exiglisli towns of the same size. Mounds of 'garth, indeed, rod, white, and yellow, are 
seen everywhere, and towering above them are the poppet-h^ads of the* claims in wofk, 
while the clay-daubed minor witli his tin billy is as common a sight as a qoUier in 
l^orthumborlaud. ' *' 

Globe trotters and strangers from all pt^s of the world come to the great gol(t- 
controR and desire above all things to inspect the mines, but, after all, there is not much 
to sec. In some mines the visitor, in order t(j sav,p his garpionts, puts upon him others 
that are kept for the purpose. In many, however, this kind attention is forgotten, 
and not long ago a visitor, described as an “awM swell,” had to rr)ll down a 
“jump-in»” in the only ordinary suit of clothes ho has with him. History records 
that he hnished his visit in his dress suit The stranger is placed on the cage, an 
old minor is put in charge of him, and he descends 100, 200, 1,000, or even 2,000 
fot't, as a rule in pitch darknes.s, for the candlo.s, after guttering a great deal, go ont 
in consequence of the draught Arrived at the bottom, ho has his candle relighted, 
and finds himself standing at the bottom of a shaft, with drives branching out tn all 
points of tho compass, along one of which he is tikeu. It is always diity, gon^al'y 
muddy, and ho is lucky indeed if it bo not in some places anklc-dccp ih wafer. Ho 
goes down “jump-ups” and up "winze.s.” He sees men at work in 'all kinds of un- 
comfortable attitudes, their .caudles* stuck by mud against tho wiJls. Ho squeezes close 
up jigaiust tho wall ns a truck laden with quartz or “mullock” comes rushing past; 
and ho is shown, of coxn-se, some of the richest stone in tho colony, which, to his in- 
experienced eye, presents not a trace of the preciotis metal, while ho is coastantly 
stopping, to the no small amusonicut of his guide, to mspoct moro closely tho mica 
or mundik which glitters in tho candle-light At the end of the drive ho will oomo 
upon tho “stope,” which is a boiiug following tho "descent of one of the veins of 
quartz, with small shafts at intervals, tfirough which the quartz is lowered to tho level 
liclow. Tlio air, even though tho mine bo well ventilated, is hot and close, and the 
minors look pale and ghastly in the artificial light Still, ho is told that tho miner’s 
is not an unhealthy life, and is well paid, for the mere pitmen earn £.1 a week for 
eight hours' lalwnr per day, while men in responsible positions, engine-drivers and 
othera, g(st monj. Tho stranger breathes more freely Avhon ho regains tho light of 
day, politely tolls everyone ho lias been charmed, delighted, and deeply interested, and 
goes away fooling firmly convinced that the interior of a gold-mine is not a place a 
man need see more than once. 

There is plenty of gold an Australia yet, though the old ilays when every man 
sought fQT^nmrfolf have almost passed away. Diamond drills have of late years come 
into use, and fresh leads are hy their kgency being discovered every day. Wo have said 
nothing of the gold-fiehH in Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, though they are 
. by no moans to he despised. Still, gold-mining goes through much tho same phases all 
tho world over, and mining in Victoria remarkably reserohles mining in any other colony. 

Some of the gold-fields of Now South Wales deserve special mention, because at 
Mount Brown, 'north of the ‘Darling, at which plkce there was a great rush in 1880, 
quite a new process — ^new, at least, to Australasians — of separating the gold from the 
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surrounding aUuvial, prevailed — one, however, not much in vogue, nor ever likely to be 
wherever water is fairly plentiful. At Libbaborough — one of the liel5s at Mount Brown 
— ^bowowr, and in all that district, water is conspicuous, as a jul^ by its absence. Men 
had littlp enough for their own use— non^ whatever for wa.shing gold. It is nocossaiy, 
then, under these ciruumstai^/cs* to break up the wasl^-dirt as tine as jiossiblc, and on 
gome day when, the wind is liigh to jwur it rapidly backwards and forwards from one 
tin dish to another. By degrees, the*groater part of the dirt blows away in the form 
of dust — ^rod djist it was* at Moimt Brown — and is thus got rid of The heavier jiortions 
which contain tlio gold ore then again crushed, and the same process gone through 
again and again, Jill at last so little remains that the digger is able ^to clear his pan by 
bloijing the dust away, and what gold there is can l»c clearly seen in the bottom of 
the dish. 

At ^lount Brown, on a windy day — and such days arc tlaj rule, not the exception, 
since tha country for miles towards the mirth, including Sturt's 1 )cscrt, is one vast arid ^ 
plain, over which the scorching hot winds blow for weeks .together in the siuamfT season • 
— Wirilft five or six hundred men at work “dry-blowing” dirt, the whole ])liiln for miles 
was enveloped in one vast cloud of dust. Worse BtUl, even after the gold was soouipd 
few men could indulge in the expensive luxury of a^bath, but remained, perforce, with 
all the Signs of their tftl thick upon them. Mount Browm in J8S0 was hanlly a desimlJe, 
or oven an ordinarily-plensaiit place in which to reside. In tho latitude of, and barc-ly forty 
**mil(>8 distant from, Sturt’s Depot (Hen, the heat in sunmior is always very great, and with 
water at three shillings a bucket, as it was in those dajs, it must have leon something 
ajipalling. Flotu', U)o, rose till it reached two shillings and sixpence a pound; and 
when an ordinary loaf cost ten shillings, it will easily be seen that only extraordinarily 
rich yields could make tlio held pay. Soon, however, the rush there melted nwaj’, and 
the place assumed the ordinary aspect of a small and unimportant mining township. 

In Kimberley alone, in the north of Western Australia, tho old order still prevails. 
There, where the gold-fields are nearly three hundred miles in the inteinor, men crowded 
from all parts of Australasia, bringing widi them, since it is a bare atid,desf)lnte land, 
all tho necessaries of life, even as the/ did thirty year's ago in Victoria. On tho 
road, or, rather, rough track, were seen all mamier of conveyances, from the rich man's 
bullock-dray to the modest hand-cait or still more humble wheelbarrow. Bui, in 'spite 
of the promise of great things, there are signs tliat the glor}’ of Kimbcrlay has already 
departed. Tho drawbacks ai’o numerous, and the field it)ust iie rich, indeed, that could 
stand against them, for the water is scare**, the blacks ariij troublesome, the cliiithtc is 
tropical and unsuitod to tho white man, and, ahetve all, the gold first <6)und iUiihe gullies 
and flats is already worked out, and there are not ,iip]ilianccs fof furtlior search, «£Dr 
Kimberley itself is beyond tho voiy outskirts of civilisation, and it seen pronnses to 
become that alwminaition of desolation, a desejtod gold-field. Tectnlpa, in South 
Australia, it may ho» added, is the newest of the gold-fields, having only come into 
being in November, 1886. ' 
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NEW (JUTNEA PORT MORESBY TO KEREPUNA. 

An Island with a Future — ^Miasjonaru^ and Tiaders — Port Moresby— Eh vai a —Xative OccnpationB— The SouroeB 
of Fevoi— Funtral Customs — An l^nexeouted Sentence— The Ascent of Mount Pullen — ^The Laloki and 
Goldie Iti vers — The Guilelessness ot the Nati\es— Their Treatment of Women —Courtship and Marriage — 
Eetel Chewing — ^Native Hunting — Kapa-Kapa — ^Hula — The Bau-bau — A Clever Trickster -Kerepuna — 
Nature and Civilisation — Work Days and Rcot Days— Festivities — Spirit -seers— Canoe Makers— Fond 
Farewells- Rojoiomgb 

I N Now (lumea, a mighty island, genoronsly prodiu’tivc, tasking under the rays of 
a hory sun, yet fanned by tho balmy monsoon, with all the conditions of health 
and happiness within its range, waits with- its many attendant isles, as tho best 
portions of Upjior Queensland also wait, ujion the coming ot civilisation. A mighty 
island it truly is, and it is surrounded by others ever vaiying, and howildoring in 
their lovcliiKjss, while licyond these are yet others, protected in most parts by 
gigantic barrier walls of (?oral-reof from the boisterous ocean, which perpetually lashes 
and •roars outside — banior walls with splendid gateways every tow miles opening 
from tlxtjurlftileut ocean— for tho 'Papuan Gulf and (Joral »Sea are over more or 
tumailtuous— to the mirror-likfi lagoons inside, where ships of all sizes may 
vontutt*, and ndo out irhe wildest storm in sale and quiet anchorage. Then there 
are wido bays and peaceful hatbours, with smooth, shcU-stro'wn ^shores ^ of golden sand, 
Mnged with fruit-weighted bailana, jmlm, and mamiuy-applo trees; and beyond these, 
indented mountains, roaching far above the rain-clouds which they gather about their 
steep sadoB. ‘ ‘ ' 

Without* wishing to undeestate any of the real difficulties which must atteiid, 
either a visit to, or a stay* in this country, it 'must be «said that, in oon^pfoisou with 
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irhat it has been, New Guinea is safe* and open to the foot of the European, and 
that this comjpSirative sa^ty is due to the heroic and unsoliish Ibhouts of the mis 
aicyiarios and the no less heroic, if more interested, exertions^ of the dauntless traders 
who have from time to time settled u 2 )on these coasts. * 

* The first point of attrition to which all truveU^ers tend is the English head- 
quarters — ^Port Moresby. Yet tins is by no means the most interesting ’portion of 
British Now Guinea, although interesting, enough to the new arrival, who sees for the 
first time the naked, copper-tinted 
savages paddling about the ships 
in their catamarans and canoes 
A feeling, os ot cold water run- 
ning down the back is apt to 
take 2 )osscssion of one when the 
first half-do55on stalwart, mop- 
headed ytuing natives leap aboard, 
fw iiiey arj* treacherous and re- 
morseless in* avenging wrongs, 
teal or fancied,* but this sens.i- 
tiou (iSickly passes rftvay as we 
look upon their mild, intelligent 
’ faces and shapely limbs wliile 
they come up and stand gazing 
about them wonderingly 

A long line of native houses, 
built ujKui piles, stretches in front 
of us, piutly in the water, mid 
with the entranees faeing the 
shore ; at the other side, and 
above them, wave the feathery 
fronds of palm-trees, and dotting 
the hillside are the lew wooden 
houses lielouging to the w'hilo 
residi'nts. At present these houses 

can bo easily counted. Hero is • 

the Bungalow, or Government Besidcncc, a small cottage with a veranda in .front, 
raised on piles, with a fence round it; and liere is the hut built fot th^urveying 
party who aio planning out tho site of the n5w yity. Grt'nvilk> it is to. bo oi^ed, 
although why so, with such a lovely native name as "EleVara” to hand, *i8 more 
than I can inagine. • The JMossrs Hunter, twi^j brofhors, who might well take tho 

part of the two Dromios, from the exact rescmblamfb pach bears to tho other, act 

as interpreters and ‘mediators between tho Govoniment and tire natives. The white 
porUon of Port Moresby consists of* their housed <jf Mr. ‘Goldie’s store ‘and residence, 

opd of the mission aifd native school-houses, those lost occupying the hill above the 
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little sea village ot Elcvara. To these, perhaps, should bo added the new gaol, whieh 
is being built on the new city site on the other side of th^bay. * . 

Tlie village of Elevara lies directly under the hill upon which the missinn-hqjise 
is biiilt, and is supaVutud by an open space of about 400 yards froju the other 
village of Hanuabada. The natives of these villages Sppear to live in amity with oflo 
another, although they belong to distinht races, called the Motu and Koitapu tribes. ^ 

Iho principal occupation of the natives at Moresby isetho making of earthenware 
vessels imd pots for cooking purposes. This manufacture of^'hodu,” it is called, 
is chiefly in the hands of the women. ITie men fish, ancj go out to friendly tribes 
and villages along the coast os well as inland with the crockcryware, exchanging it 
for commodities which they themselves rociuim The women aro also the gardeners; 
and although they merely scratch the surface of the ground, and insert th(},,sodds or 
shoots which they wish tc grow, the generous nature of the soU is such that the 
result is all that could l )0 desired. Outside the villages, and behind the mangrove 
'and croton^ bush, gardens and. orchards aro* found in a state of picturesque Confusion, 
the ground strewn with a litter of dead banana and palm-leaves, whilst ^ out o#» this 
chaos of decayed vegetable matter rise flourishing gi*oves of palm and other fruit 
trdos. Here the women —that is, the old women and matrons — labour during the 
day, trimming, planting, aqd gathering, while the maids and hojs bask in the •sun, or * 
work about the houses, preparing the eoooanuts, yams, and taros for the home-coming 
of their fathers and mothers. Each garden is ])rotectod by fences of twig palisiulcs 
from five to seven foot in height 

Tlio neglected and decaying Mrln of orchards, mingling with the dead vegetable 
accumidation of ages, is partly the cause of tho malaria and fever that sap the 
energy of natives and Europeans alike. Tho breeze which night and morning comes 
without fail from tho valleys and inland mountains, boars upon what ought to be 
health-giving wings these blood-imisoning exhalations. Another, and, I think, the 
most (bvngerous, source of the fever is to be foimd in the filthy habits of the natives, 
and their very abominable burial customs and superstitions. They aro an intelligent, 
hardworking race, open to conviction and quic-k at imitation, but as yet they have 
not been taught the necessity of altering these old customs, and so one or two deaths 
in a village are quite suflieicut as a start to spread a general plague. *’ The natives 
observe the ri^s of buiial and pay respect to the dead to such purpose that one 
dead ancestor is almost enqugh to slay not only all his or her descendants, but all their 
firioudii, and, indeed, all thein opemies to boot, for miles around. While the remains 
lost, the d^artod thQnisclvcs cannot possibly bo overlooked or forgottea Eveiy breath of 
* that fatal ]aud-breeze wafts them potently, not only before tlie remembrance, but right 
down thb throat To enter a village oven months after the death of a villager is an 
experience which can Ite neither imi^ned nor described^; and to meet a full-fledged 
mourner is about tho most awfiil trial the olfactory senses can, possibly experience. 
Amongst tlie New GiUnea natives in Aheir present stage of social development one 
might deem ,it< a blessing to bo deprived altogothef of the sense of smell. 

There had lately been an increase di the* death-rate at Eerepuna and Moresby, 
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aad in oonsequonce, Elevara and Hanu&bada wore filled with sable-coatod mourners, 

and the air waS laden wi^h fever germs. To call New Guinea essentially unhealthy, 
whpn the causes are so vividly apparent, is to write an unwarranted libel on the 
Countiy.^ It .is, in fact, too mouutaiuous to be in itself in sa nitary ; while the winds 
day swoop through the gullies, laden with ozone from the surrounding ocean, and 
J)y night return to the sea from the mountain-crested clouds. Tlio conditions seem 
to bo all on the side of health, aud* ready to Aie hand of man whenever he likes to 
worii out the j)rob]om <if sanitation in the tinpios. 

The main, or, rather, onl}', 'street in the native village at Moresby runs along the 
sands of the ba^ for about half-a-mile, Uio native huts being built upon the seaside 
in such fashion that, uhen the tide is high, they are nearly surfounded >vith water. 
Thosd’huts, well thatched with palm-leaves, and firmly secured by roj»ework fiistonings, 
have only one outlet at either end In front of each doorway broad platforms, marie 
up raft-lashion, and joined together with cross pieces of timber, are raised on the piles, 
the whole being, on the laud side, five or six feet from the ground As the shore* 
slapSS upwiud between eight and ten feet above the level of the flood, each house is* 
separate from the others, y't all are so closely adjoining that it is quite easy for one 
neighbour to pa'fs from his platform to the one next door, and so on along the wHole 
village.* Each hou.so has its own rustic ladder jducod'agains^ the j)latform and doorway. 
They are all substantially built, the piles being very closely placed together, some 
• straight, some twisted and forked, all lioing rough, undrcs,scd limbs and branches of 
gum and cotton trees. The olfect of the Avhole is decidedly picturesque. The small 
ciuiocs float upon the water, or lie grounded between the piles when the tide is out 
These canoes arc made from trunks of trees, and arc ten to twenty feet in length, with 
the inside chipped and hollowed- out ; and there is no atteiiqit at oruamoiitation, except 
the outriggers, which balance them when sailiiig! They never upset, no matter how 
orowdod; and go along remarkably fast, whetlw'r propdled by the paddles or under 
sail. 

Here and there, as yon Avalk along the village, you will come upon an old man 
chipping away with Ids stone or iron tadze at a rough ti-unk, making a new canoe. 
It is a labour of time, but these sons of Nature are gifted with great patience. I have 
heard it saRi that it takes them twelve months to sharpen their green-stone axes, 
and yet they will part with one for eight or ten sti<;k8 of trudmg tobacco. 

In front of the houses sit the old women making thei^ earthenware jars and pots, 
with wood fires near at lumd to dry and hai-den th^m when wrought into, shape. 
Very deft they are at this work; and they generally cut rougl^ oraamentol borders 
round the edges. The pots are black, and wbliu completed lock like irgnw-aro. It* 
is a pretty sight to see the women at work, with the thm vapour from tlid 4>uming 
wood curUug up amongst tl^e tree shadows and mingling with tiro purple fumes of the 
setting sun. , * • ' ' 

Inside the houses it is always twilight, -ifor there' are nd windo^vs, and as you 
look in at the doors — a thing thte inmates do^ not like strangors to do— you soe, 
Ss soon as the eye geCk accustomod *to the dim obscurity, that everything is clean 
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and neat Hothers and children are sitting br reclining on the bamboo floors, 'wiih 

spears and shields^ &c., ranged along the -walls, making delightful diembrandtescpie 
pictures. » 

On the other side of the street are planted t^ick gi’OTCS of paln\ and banana 
trees. In those groves — or, rather, by the side of tlie street, sometimes in the very 
centre of it— you may stumble *iipon little baml)oo-protecled moimds with planks laid 
across, and palm-leaves covering them.* Tho%3 mounds ore, graves, placed opposite the 
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houses which the deceased occupied when alive. It is from those mounds that the 
oilours issue that so constantly remind tho stranger of the family Ijcreavemont, Long- 
snouted ])igs, assisted in their investigations by hundreds of mongrel-looking native 
di>gs, snort and, burrow aliout the graves until they are driven from their pastime by 
the asli-blackcned widow, hjisband, son, or daughter, loft Ix'hind to mourn. 

Wiion a death occurs in*tho family tho friends assemble and lament Then they 
dig a hol^eith?r utider tho house or* in front of it If near the water, the grave is 
*dug^ about. two feet •deep* The bottdm of it is spread over with palm-leaves, upon 
which fhb body is placed; more leaves are added, and over these twigs and planks 
^ are laid. This is the custpm of ‘the Motu tribes, and along the coast Inland the sur- 
■vivors hang dead bodies upon^ tftws, and observe practices which, ore too horrible to 
bo related. * • • 


From Mr. Andrew Goldie's journalf of which he kindly permitted me to make use, 
1 tAlra the following extract regarding the funm^ cerettionies: — About three htmdred 

s * • a ^ 
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natives wore as<»embled. Two men and* two women carried the body, which was that 
a woman, out of tho ^house to ' the grave, which was a few feet in front of the 
house, %nd only eighteen inches deep There was a mat laid in tho grave, upon which 
the corpse was placed. The lujsband was then dragged out bf the house in groat 
grief, and, throwing himself down upon his dead wife, wept piteously. Her daughters 
and near relatives stood over tho grave crying* with ^eat violence, and tearing their 
Wr and faces with their Ijands llie ojbher n?itives stood quietly looking on — that is, 
with the exception of ^aboiit twenty young men, who were ranged in a straight line, 
with drums in their hands, licatiiig time to a very solcnyi chant which they sang. 
After about an hour of this ceremoiij, the relati\es weio removed, and the body 
covered qver with matting, tA\o heavy boards of old canoes l)emg*laid on the to]), so 
tha*t tho pigs might not get at it, and so tho dead \vas for the time lelt alone llie 
near relatives wont into mourning by blackening tbeir bodies all over with ashes As 
soon as anyone dies in tlie village a large drum is beaten ali regular intervals, some- 
thing like our village bells at home” Mr Goldie, I may add, is a safe auLhority* 
0]^^ew Guinea, having lived long and 
travelled oxfensively in the country in 

which ho has vowed to spend the re- ) \ 

maindor of his life • * 

Jt may here be raentioned that at 
Yule Island, to the west of Tort Moresby, ^ 

I met a boy going into tho voods at / 
sundown His body wis sTneare<l o\ei / 
with ashes, and in his hand was a fire- ^ I, 

brand, whicli he ^\as blowing to keep alight 
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as he walked alon^'. Ho looked miserable in tSlie extreme, and up<m my stopping him 

to ask what was the matter (Father Terjuice, a French priest^ acting as* interpreter), he 
informed mo that his father had lately died, and, being the eldest son, ho was compelled 
to go and sleep in the* woods alone every night for si$ months. The firel^rand was to 
light a firo with when he got there, to keep away the wild beasts and the ghosta 
He confbsstsd that ho was horrib*}y frightened at the idea of ghosts, and ho looked it ^ 
At Kerepuna I jiassed a tomb where three widows qf a chief wore imprisoned. 
An onclo.sure had boon built over the grave about tho size of*^, largo rabbit-hutch. It 
could not have been more .than three foot high and fohr or fivo foot square, and this 
space was completely covered, except that there wore spaces between the planks for 
ventilation. As we* passed tho berc'aved ones, each stretched out a skinny, blackened 
arm and hand through tho cracks for “koko” (tobacco). The husband had been dead 
nine months, and during those dreary months those poor widows had not been ])or- 
mitted to go outside tlw'ir prison. The relatives fed them by pushing yams throqgh 
tho crevices, and thus they were forced to* stay, willing or otherwise, over tl»o *decom- 
^sing remains of their late lord mid master for a period of tlm'o ycai's. • 

At Aroma a ghastly widower made groat friends with mo, and wanted to embrace 
me,’ which honour I enei-gi'tically declined. Feeling lonely, no doUbt, and longing 
for company, ho was good enough to choose me os his friend, but thoro wkis too 
strong a savour of the cemetery alnnit him to excite my complete symjiathy. 

For utility in tho way of harbourage. Port Moresby is noaily all that could lie 
desired. The (Tovemmont authorities have made a wise choice in the site of tho 


new township, to windward of the native villages, and protected by the hill liehind 
it, with deep water close up to the beach, and a considerable area of flat ground. 
I went with tho (lovoniment surveyor over his new site — through native gardens, 
with tho rood cut in a straight lino,' and fruit trees cast down Avhero they inter- 
fered with tho line of direction. The natives made a great outc*ry over the destruction 
of their gardens, and demanded a life or two as compensation. However, they were 
fain at last to bo content with payment in tho current coin of tho land — ^“koko.” 
The surveyor, Vho with others of his party had been condemned to death, worked 
on, perfectly indifferent to threats and dark glances. It was hard work to clear 
those roads, tho ants constantly tormenting the men, and tho undci^bush lieing 
very dense. The plan has, however, been carried out successfully; and as we passed 
through the clear-cut roailyajrs, fenced with the dead timlnsr, amid avenues of crotons, 
mangTQVOs, castor-oil trees, $ago, betel palm, and stunted gum-trees, hearing the 
surveyor oxjdain h^ designs, we felt that although tho gaol was early on the 
•ground, mqfo agreoahle consequences flf civilisation would quickly follow, 

iFriOTft Mount Pullen,# the highest point in Moresby, a splendid view of the port 
and harbour, as well as of some# of the country inland, can be obtained, lake ad the 
'mountaias. Mount Pullen is e^eedingly steep, and to climb to ija top is to achieve 
quite a feat Getting* a little Motu boy as my guide, T started off one morning 
a little after sunrisa Wlien wo were /^t the garden fences, my guide struck out at 

a rate which t could hardly keep up, and with on ease and utter unoonsoiousneM 

• % 
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of fatigue that astonished me. Ho ifover paused, except when I was breathlessly 
forced to ask him, and then ho looked with wonder at the tired white fellow. 

^ Our route lay up a pathway mode by the natives, tl^ highway, so far, to the 
interior. the point whore, the track loft the path, just as I had emerged 

hrom a thick copse, 1 came suddouly upon a party of moimtain natives, armed with 
^shields, spears, bows and arrows, decorated with foath*ors, and painted with* do.signs in 
white, red, anJl block, locking altqgcth®r very formidable. Having heard much of 
native treachery, and , not knowing whether these wem enemies or Mends, 1 felt 
somewhat uiujasy, and looked at my revolver. However, I Injcame reassured on 
seeing my young friend walk on towaids them calmly and address some Words to 
them, upon which they drew to one side and permitted me t.o*pass. My l)oy told 
me that those men had come down with birds and plants, orchids and crotons, &c., 
to trade with the white ]>e()ple in the village on the coast, and that they always 
travelled ready for fighting, as they never knew the moment when they might be 
attacked. 

s ^ 

im^Ai after many rests, and mucli panting on my ])art, we reached the top. 

Beside me gn’cw a largo eotton-troe with tortuous limbs and snaky branches, devoid 
of leaviis, and twisted and gU'aming like dried, bleached bones, but with the scarlet 
blossom festooning the bait? limbs here and there, like J)its of red rag tied round 
a dead tree. Behind the* ootton-treo lay a d(mso scrub, ‘wi<h mterlacing bush, and 
tendrils cro.ssing hackwafd and forward, and u]) and down, lik(5 trellis-work. Where 
the trees wore not. tall grass between six and eiglit foot in height was growing — 
silvery, shining grass, which, wIkto the sunslnne loll, looked jilmost like snow. From 
these bowers, as 1 tried to force iny way through them, myriads of amber-coloured 
ants fell upon mo, jtifetting down my neck, and covering mo with vicious bites. 
Through a parting on the thin side of this lovely natural trellis-work 1 looked towards 
the far-away mountains and valleys of the inU*rior. Tier behind tier they rose, 
some beneath mo where 1 stood, like sugar-loaves or pyrami<ls, with sU*aight, steep 
sides, mostly gi*ass-covercd, although hero and tlu^rc dense forests of trees were 
spread out ; the valleys were so that the ])urple shadows liicl their details ; 

between the cones wore vistas of jJaiiis, with miles of foi'csts yet to l)o cleamd away 
when the l]uropean takes possession and traiisfonns these vast tracts into rice and 
sugar plantations. Amid the lofty mggod ranges of which I liavo spoken flow the 
Laloki and Goldie Rivers, the junction of whbjh was di^scovf'rcd by the gentleman 
after whom the latter stream is named. He speaks it as very treacherous, with 
shifting bottom, and swarming with alligators* The banks in poin<5 par^s are very 
precipitous, in others flat and densely wooded, •the jimgle being* so dense jthat ^ gef 
through means a very free use of the axe. Siippl(‘-jacks 'and tendrils, aiit-mfested, 
mesh about the trarellor lj]ko a close network^ j)ricNcs and thorns tearing the skin^ 
and clothes at evqjy stop: these, with palm-trees hiXmany varieties, and clumps of 
fem-trees, over twenty feet in height, make up a tnily'tropieaf scene of untrammelled 
natum, with butterflies of every sHadc and siate ^on th<J wing, canyin^ patches of the 
glowing stmshino into 4 < 2 op recesses of shadow. • 

J |.V ' • 
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The Laloki lies about lour hours’ hard talking pa&t the village of Mourmia, and 
about thirteen or fcftirtcen miles from Port Moresby At the junction of the two nvers 
the scenery is very pretty and open, the Goldie winding along by the foot* of tjie 
mountain, with trees ilroopmg over the banks AbQut heie a little gqld has been 
found, and it is boluved to ho m great quantities ta the heart of these volcanic 
ridgos • • ; ‘ . 

The Laloki is a hno nver, fed by numcrovis streanj.s nsmg in the Astrolabe 
ranges It has very precipitous clids and banks, and at sora^ points ^it is a hard 



matter to follow the stream up, rapids occurring hcie and there both alwve and below^ 
the gicat falls which Mi Goldie and Mr Chobiurs agree in considonng mdescnbably 
grand The mquntoins nin at a sharp angle on both sides, and m some places baie 
clifls, one to two thousand, foi't high, tower above the mighty trees m the gloomy 
depth «f the goiges below * 

For njjgny Ttliles.a full Imdy of clear water leaps down deep shelves and over 
Tiuge^ rock% between* timd-wom procijiicos Then there is a clear space, where it 
suiges <found a wooded ifland in the centre of the stream, smooth with the velocity 
^of its deadly race Next it ^kes a mighty leap of ajxiut a •thousand feet clear, 
only broken in its course^ by A •huge block of rugged boulder lo about the middle 
of its fall, and then into the'tree-liidden, boiling cauldron it flings its vast strength 
with a tkundeMus din, anoA broa^dg over chffii and rocks in foamy massoa, &r 
.below where the eye or tho ear can follow, while up in the air, above the qedar t(^ 
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th6 mist-douds float, sun-piorced, trith'the rainbow hovoring perpetualiy within the 
ganzo-like fumeh • . 

• From where I stand, on Mount Pullen, I turn to the wide expanse of ocean 
which Jies in its amethyst repose 1 can look through t^o fathoms oi water that 
* • ’ cover the snowy bods of coral, and see 

^ tile pale 'green and the mteuae violet of 

^ , the deep passages between Away near the 

^ horuon-hne are the gleaming longs tliat 
evei gnaw at , the hiddin irets Nearer, 
jut out the dark blown and grt'y rock pro- 
moutoius, which spi(%d round like a cres- 
cent moon ioinnng the ahnost land-locked 
• ^ 1 Iv M AJ three* small ciait are rocking 

, vT hi the deeper waters ' Bet he-d«'-mcr and copra 

'W boats come into tlie jxnl for provisions The 

Gournor C(nni'< is waiting upon his Exeellcncj*^ 
VtWi /' VjI John Douglas, and the tni\ mail stcam- 

<V f I 1 tng, T/if V/(toji/, ii])on us, a shoal ol canoes with 

■« U Jtl * water-tanks oh Ixiaid suuoimdmg the latter, 

V( ml and ciowds ol natiifcs lillmg hei barrels The 

fi tide IS far out and the shallow wateis are 

HrfAz" * |Bi V swannmg with little black dots wading — ^native 
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boys and girls basking ui the sun, or 
flshmg with thoir nets and many-pomted 
fishing-sj)ears There lies Elevara, wsth 
the picturesque, (hbraltor-hko rock-mound 
behind it which I saw last evening purple 
under the sett mg sun And there is 
Hanuahada, Irmging the sands, the white 
settlors’ huts and cottages overtojipmg 
both villnges The shining sides of the 
hills opposite mo are white n the lore- 
noon rays, strongly in contrast with the a u^tuls tkmpls 

violet shadows of the distant ranges , and 

altogether it is a liawitehing scene of rest and lieauty.'tlb gardens braiking the monotony 
with their lovoly ’bewdlderment of tangle Before long all this natural confusion, and 
these picturesque if fever-infested.* huts, will Do ,done tfway with, and* that giassy and 

tree-oovemd huz') where '*tihe kangaroo and wallabys now hide, wUl Ixi oovored with 

/ »» • * 
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square-built streets and trim wooden eroctions^, while white helmets and duck pants 
will replace the dusky skius of the natives , ' • 

Tlie danger of the fi^vers of which I have spoken lies along the sea-Bhoros,'»and an 
the valley swamps ; but on the mountain ridges it is impossible to catch malaria, while 
the tribes to bo met there, like all mountaineers, arc fi-oo from some of the vices ol 
the lowland natives — more honest, althdugh dishonesty is a vice which I, for my part,, 
never encomitored, even on the coast; they^are ^also truthful, and generous in their 
intercourse with strangers. Hunters who have gone up in search of game have told 
mo that they felt no insoeurity when amongst these hill tribes; they were tenderly 
looked after, and all thoir goods guarded jealously during their absence, and restored 
to them intact upon their return. Furthermore, the presence of a white man with 
firearms is regarded as a boon to bo appreciated and taken grt'at care of. Cotistantly 
in danger as they are of surprises from hostile trills, they look upon the visitor as a 
protection, since ho is dreaded by their foes. Apart, therefore, from the unavoidable 
risks which attend the ignorance of language and customs, a man who trusts the 
natives implicitly, and sets aside fear of treachery, will find that the furtlior inloncrtie 
travels the greater is his safdty. 1 would advise all future visitors to this comitry to 
boldly strike out for the intCTi«)r. 

Whatever may l )0 said against the burial custom.s of the natives, enough <‘anuot 
be told in praise of their treatment of their women, or of the high standard of 
morality between the sexes. Before mamage woman is treated as a q\ieen; her will 
is paramount, and often she abuses her privUeges, and behaves veiy hiiishly to the 
humble aspiraut to h<*r hand Young men have to stand b,aek and wait till she shows 
her preference, and after the happy youth is so far favoured, and has then shown, to 
the satisfaction of the family, that ho is rich enough to ])ay what they demand for 
the bride, ho must go through a month of probation, obeying all the lady’s whims 
and caprices while she is examining his points critically, and studying his character. 
DouhtlosB, at times Love siUs in the scales and favours him during his period of 
probation; but the ladies seem as a rule to go into the contract with tho sedateness 
and method of a French courtship, except that, the woman has tho principal “say” 
in tlio matter, and appears to calculate with a coolness and acumen which seem 
almost incompatihlo with partiality or passion. 

Here i.s an /inuising incident wliich oocurred while I was at Moresby, and which 
illustrates this very method’cal system of courtship. A youth, whom we called the 
“ Larrikin," because ho was alyays in mischief, fell in love with one of the l)elles of 
Hanuabada;„and, selecting him from amongst all her other hiblscus-adomed suitors — 
for tho village dandies decorate their dyed and frizzled “ mops ” with 'hibiscus blossoms 
■ ohe graciously ])ormitte(}’ herself to be engaged to him, that is, she took him on 
approval According to custotty “LaiTikin” became a gjicst in'* the house of the 
maiden, ate with its inmates, wpnl out fishing with her, and made himself generally 
useful and agreeable to the inmnded faiher-in-Iaw. In fact, he bedamo both a slave 
end a prisoner ip the house of his ladjr lovo; the iether going about with tho lovers 
constantly, never leaving them for- an instant alone together, and devoting liis whole 
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time to the task of watching over his* daughter For throe weeks aft went fturly 
w^, Larrikin much subdijed and snubbed during that iutervol. A. splendid fellow he 
was, worthy of the lovo of any maid, and as a specimen of humanity worth 
twenty df th^ girl he was fawnipg upon, for she was undersizclQ, and as nearly ugly 
as a Now Guinea girl of sixteen could He; and I daresay ho was just congratulating 
himself that his troubles wore nearly over, when tho* maiden suddenly discovered a 
wart on his little too, an^ iguonii^iiously dismssed him from her presence, taking 
straightway tho next best favoured rival on the same terms. 

Poor Larrikin, for this slight and only blemish, becap^o an outcast, irithout the 
chance of getting a wife in that \illtigp, for no other gfrl would havo him after his 
rejection. Jeered and scoffed at by everyone wherever he appeared, he was forced to 
take up with us whites for company ; and he 
retaliated by playing pranks all round. He was a 
good-tempered young Adonis, and was only humor- 
ously epical towards tho scornful fair one, pretending 
thatohe did not care much about his rejection, and 
wearing mor<J hibiscus flowers than ever in his hair, 
out of bravado, I su 2 )})osc; but T noticed that he 
smoked* a great dciil lut the bau-bau, and chewed, 
nearly constantly, the lietcl-uut 
• ^Vhen all has g6uc well, and in a manner 
satisfactory to tho lady, the tinal ceremony takes 
place; that is, tho young man brings his pig, and 
what else has been demanded from him as j)urch<iHe- 
moncy for his wife, and a feast is hold, after tho 
ceremony of blessing tho two mado one has Beim 
porfonned. But the troubles of tho poor bridegroom a riMn calabash. 

are not nearly over yet. He has got the daughter, 

but the father has now to bo conciliated. He is the master of tho husband, who 
must revorence him and lx)nd Iwlbre hip. each timo ho iia-sses, and ol>ey all his orders, 
until ho receives permission to take home his wife and fall into the ordinary routine 
of life, but bven after that, a quarrel will send Lis wife Lome to her parents, and more 
presents have to bo rendered up befoi’e he can have her home again, so that 
the husband who would not bo ruined must lie affable, and stand always on his good 
behaviour. ^ , 

Tho women all work, and do not considef this a Tiardshii),^ for, industry is ono 
of tho virtues they, practise, and idleness would bo regorrled as a yice. After the little* 
period of petty tyranny which has Ikjcu descril)od,*husl)and*and wife settle »dD T^-t » o 
the duties of Pb, rearmg children, accumulating property, and raisiug pigs. The natives 
are very fond of their pigs and dogs, and sloop \v!th th^jp, attending to them with quite * 
as much tenderness, as they show towards their, own offspring. 

Young girls tattoo ono anoth^’ by degreest until they are completely covered to 
the waist with scroll-work; they also; when in a £^nial mood, frizzle the locks of 
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their young men and brothora Only the women are tattooed or dressed, the men 
and boys being potfoctly nude, with the exception of a coivl round' the loins. 

To strangers, the l^abit of betel chewing is very obnoxious. You will njoot 
old and young, male and female, with the lime ^calabash hung abopt the neck, 
and with lips blood-rod and teeth jot-black, where not entirely worn down to ugly 
stumps through this iudulgcnoe. Probably, if you are in favour with some native, he 
will proseut you with a nut and a bite at his pfpper-stic^, and then ‘as naturally as 
on old Scotchman may hand you his snuff-box, he will pass ,pver his Uttle calabash, 
with spoon attached, this spoon most likely cut from sdine small human bone, in oitlor 
that you may help yourself to a lick or two of the lime jtowder. They will teU you 
that it is good for i^he fever. Perhaps it is; but that it is not good for the teeth, a 
look at the mumbling, toothless old men and women will at om-e convince you. Yet it 
is astonishing how quickly the European gets accustomed to betel chewing and bau-bau 
smoking, many of tlie traders presenting the same appearance about the lips and teeth 
■as the natives. Fortimately the latter haVo not }ct taken to the fire-water, all the 
spirits which come into the country being entirely i-ousumod by the white residenk * 

Some of the calabashes are very beautiful in de.sign, made from cocoa-nut 
gohrds, and the ornament out through the fibre and then burnt in with a fuio-pointed 
firebrand, the linos being symmetrical and in parts very dcliciMi, as are tho»e upon 
the musical instruments, war implements, and pipes, or as they call them, “ bau-baus.” 

Leaving Moresby while yet the silvery morning vapours hung over the villages and 
softened the outlines of the lofty mountains behind, wo take our course along the 
coast-lino inside the reefs, for outside the sea is very rough ; and although the steei'ing 
is difficult and dangerous, siuco we are surrounded on all sides by coral hummocks and 
sandbanks, yet here the water is pleasant and cahu, while the coast is so close at hand 
that wo con see the villages and natives distinctly as we steam slowly along. 

Our pilot has climbed to the mast-head, and clings with bare feet to the rope- 
work as ho looks keenly ahead, guiding the man at the wheel with his hand, zigzag, 
as if wo were in a cab winding alx>ut a narrow, crowded street ; while the sun shines 
down on the mottled-colourod waves land palm fringed shores. Wo first pass Pyramid 
Point, bold and tawny tinted, with ranges loijt in tho white lustre of the clouds, and 
villages peeping from tho Iwttom of deep gullies, half concealed in th4 large-leafed 
bowers, and next. Bootless Inlet, threading our way very gingerly, and lost in admiration 
of tho ever-changing iKsauty of the scone. 

As we sail along we can $ce our cliannel winding about tho hummocks, and seeming 
to bo cIosmhI up'a fqw yards ahead. We do not make great progress, os we have often 
* to hack out and find > another passage. ‘ Bound us the sea is clothed with delicate shades 
.green, varied by sappliire threads of deep water. ^ we look shorewards, we see 
natives wading about with theirinets and many-pronged spears, or marching along the 
' shores with their burdens on Weir ba^ ; while at some points vo]umes of blue smoke 
wreathe up above (ho tree-tops, and show us where they are burning out the wallabies 
and kangarooa' ‘ ^ c 

When die natives set out upon a hunt, they do it on a large scale, going to the 
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ground, £astii^, in single iile, and in doad silence — for it is a sign of bad lu^ rf a siiiglA 
word be spoken. They fix upon a hollow, surrounded by steep ridgos ; f^hey then att%ehi 
a chain of uots to stake^ round this amphitheatre, leaving &ree open spaces, ^at whbh 
80010 of the hunters Vait, hidden by the long grass, which also conceals the kangaroo. 
After this arrangement is complete, they sfct fire to ^ the gross, whicK bein^ dry in. 
hunting ^sons, bums quickly. Tills is the cause of tbe clouds of smoko that we 
see. As the gnuss fiames up, the hunters j^ell wildly, and utter strange sounds, thb 
effect seemingly being to stupefy their victims, who try in vain!’ to escape from the snare. 
Tlioso that moke towards^ the open ports are instantly* speared by the hunters Waiting 
for thtan there. 

Daylight is nearly over ; we are still winding about, and at lastr decide, to anchor 
on a reef near Kupa-Kapa, where wo have a view of the Owen-Stauley ranges, with 
Round Hoad, a most glorious sun gilding sea and sky. After some dodging about to 
find a safe hold for tbe anchor, we brought to just as the sun was dipping behind 
the distant leofs, the dark blue tumble of waters beyond the white surf-lino^ cutting 
*• it in half.' Sunsets are always beautiful, if short-lived, in the tropics, but wq had 
lately been having a storm, which was still raging outside ; and with the haze which 
a storm brings with it, this sunset was doubly beautiful. The suii floated in a violet 
veil, orange lustred, with a scariot glow aliovo the haze ; only a few feather-shaped 
wreaths broke upon the graduating tints, mellowing from purple at the horizon through 
tho changes of orange, scarlet, gold, giwn, to an indescribablo opal, which covered the 
upper S2>ace with translucent beauty, nirough this wo seem to feel the dawning of 
the coming stars, as we take our eyes away from the burnish upon the wavelets close 
at hand and gliuiuo overhead. Then comes the hush of tho evaneseent twilight, and 
with the eyes of hoavon looking down upon us, wo turn our gaze shorowanls, to where 
Mount Owon-Staiiloy would l»e visible, had we light enough to perceive it, and were 
there an upper s^iacie suiSciently free from mist To-night tho mountain is completely 
shrouded l)ohind tho grey wall, and only portions of the nearer ranges can bo caught, 
with tho village fires of Kapa-Kapa dotting the shores. Tho only chance we have of 
viewing these #itu|>cndous ranges, reming themselves nearly 14,000 feet aljove tho level 
of tho sea, and as yet unexplored by Uio feet of civilised man, is during the few 
minutes immediately before sunrise. Wo watched our chanco, and fortiiiu? favoured ua 
next morning by giving ns a clear sky, and for a brief space wo had an unimpeded 
glimpse, such dh is not often obtained from this point 

Comideting another stltgo of our journey, we Itmd at the village of Hula, and are 
■well treated bj^ Keraa, a na^vo trader, who acts os interpreter between us and the 
.natives. *K.oma has been educated Ijy tho missionaries, and sings us hymns in the 
Sguffe Sea language, wlijle he sees that we are not overreached hy tho men and 
who bring their spears, nets, and ornaments to 'traffic with us. He is the only 
« man among them who is dxoss^ and* ho is very loudly Costumed in a coat of bright 
yellow, with rod and black sfipta. To his house the girls and old women came in great 
crowds, withouf. tbe rosorvo n^ich tlie^womon show in other parts, and here we had to 
taste the betel-nut and smoko bau-bau, an attempt over which we nearly phoked' 
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Tho^au-bau is a long and thick bifinboo caue, with one end stopped up and the 
other left open.* A little Jholo is made near the closed end, into which tho tobacco is 
inserted* wrapped in a leaf, cigarette fashion,. A man lights the tobacco, whUe one 
of the girls jacks at the large end until the hollow tube* is filled with smoke, 
after which the plug is withdiawn, and*the pipe passes round, each one sucking a 
mouthful of smoke and swallowii^ it* • * • 

It is a lowly walk alpug the smoo^ white sandb, scattered over with pieces of 
branch coral, mid shells *of oU shapes and colours. I can hardly move forward for 
stooping to pick up specimeuit — spider shells, cowries, lai^e and small, exquisitely 
shaped and delicately tinted. But the natives laugh at mo fur wasting time over 
such rubbish, eT%n while they are good-natured enough to case *me of the labour 
of carrying it. The sea is on one side, and tho jungle u few yards on the other, a 
jungle formed of a variety of trees — ^tlic ciythrina, or cond-trec, covered witli scarlet 
blossomd the umbrella-tree, with its gn'at leaves, crotons or all colours, palms and 
bananas. Tboro is also a most luxuriant undergrowth of creejHJrs, grasses, and • 
sUmhs. The houses are like tlio Motu buildmgs, scptiuo, with sloping roolS and high** 



piles. The women are taller and finer-looking than those of the Motu trik* Some 
wo see blackcnod over, showing us that Death has been busy, but those who are not 
soot-coated are very fair, and all. are hvely and merry. 

Tho women here are said to bo less shy ia their intercourse with strangers than 
those of any other part. This is only true of the unmarried , after marriage they 
booomc very reserved. Mr. (xoldio tells a story of one girl at Hula who played him 
a smart trick while he was buying fish from her. She came to him with a basket- 
load, and he bought one after a long bargaining, and gave it to liLs man, who 
placed it in a bag behind him The ^rl disappeared fur a moment, and brought 
out another, *and then others. The purchaw'r, who appears to have boon looking more 
at her than at her fish, had bought about half-a-dozen, when, struck by tho very 
remarkable resemblance of tbe seventh fish in size and shape to the other six, ho 
watched her as she disappeared, and caught her in the very act of alistractjng it 
from his bag. She had sold him the some* fish sovbn times^ over, and laughed 
heartily when caught in her trick, mabng goo<l the bargain ,by giving, him tho • 
ooutonts of her basket ^ 

Tho nati'd^ oqjpy pibcticAl joking, and nothing *,delights them so much as tho 
thought of ovor-xeaphing you in a bargain. IS wh<de crowd will laugh uproariously * 
if tbqjr see you o&ring more than they expect for au artielw which they brii^( to 
selL They will pat you on the •back, and fry out *‘Oh! Oh! Koi-koi!” which 
xaeafrs that th^ have gammonod you, Imd are wriSng,you down an asi^ 
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vrmle he had &t)«ngth enough to carry a dozen Ho lazily leaned upon a huge 
bmneh of gum-lreo, whichi ho carried about with him os a staff Hib two companions 
weito cash over six feot, but not quite so good-looking as he, tod^both much darker in 
colour ^ They wore all perfectly nudo, ^as the molob alwa 3 rb arc, except for their 
T^aibt-bclt of twine, and they «vefe without a single traco^ ot solf-consoiousnoss So Adam 
plight have stood in the gaidcu before the an^ls when Eve rose up front her first 
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sleep and saw that slio nas not alone Only by paying a visit to Kcropunu can 
members of (ivilised laces tell how much we must have degcneiateil 

At Kcrepuna thoie are steeplo-liko structures that a|^ai to be used as plaors for 
keeping watch Inside all was dark and emptj* while on the phitfortns, raised high 
in front^of them, by which you cntei, wc found? l.vrge stuns of IJood, us if .they wen** 
used for slaughterhouses Jligl^ into the air these spires rise^ sixty, eighty a liun'^’jr 1 
and in some cases oa>cr two jjiindrod feet with poles projecting oiitaards, and extending 
upwards far above the that dic'd portion llieso polc<f have sticamcis flying from them * 
—woven grass and palm-loaves, and in them slendci ttocery hnd confusion of Imcs 
appear very hght and giacoftil The houses taire biiill facing one tmothor, as at 
Tupusdei, with a narrow street of sand between «The. streets, as m a village ot 
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oldon times, offer vistas down which the delighted eye wanders. Beep shadows lie under 
the piles and brood caves, while the full glare of a tropical sun blcachra the hot sands 
and the grey silver Jbarft of the beams. The thatch of palm-fronds is ofr a grey 
stone colour. Thus in this picture of light and shade, except when a« gay-ooloured 
parrot Hits across the scene, or^a gorgeously-tinted buCleidy lights it up, there is little 
jwsitive cMour, until the glance of your eye reaches the bright green and russet leavqp 
of the banana, in all its various stages of ..wholp and taitemd fluttoHngs, or alights 
upon the deeper tones of the Papuan apple-tree, its top weighted down by its generous 
loiwl of fruit. Of those ‘ you catch glimpses over t£e roofs of brown-grey tliatch 
in the distance, for Kerepima is placed in the centre of gardens. Occasionally there 
posses a brown male tiguie or a tattooed female, the one with his fishing goaf or 
hunting sjiears, the other, it may be, with two water-jars, going to or coming from 
the wells; or it may be that as you turn a comer you will come upon a ^[roup of 
women ])reparing the taro and yams for dinner, or yoimg mothers playing wjjh their 
brown babias, while on verandas tame parrots and c-(H‘katoos nro nibbling away in 
sleepy contentment. . *=* 

Two rest-days are olxserved in every six, the people dividing their time by working 
rwb days and n'sting on the third. On working-days you will find the t()\vn.ship quiet, 
and open to iuspe<*tiou, jmt on play-days it presents (piite d dillcrcnt appearance. 
Then the streets aix» crowded with workmen, hunters, warriora, women, and children — 
the young girls docked out with gaily-striped grass petticoats, or “ramuas,” stained rod,* 
yellow', and black, while the men are decorated with their hombills, shark-teeth neck- 
laces, and twisted cane or hair armlets. The feathei-s of the ca.ssow'aiy hang over theu* 
breasts, and scarlet tufts of the bird of paradise are stuck in their hair. They arc 
also a<lomed with breastplates of rqothcr-of-pcarl (very precious to them), with love- 
tokens consisting of boars’ tusks, spun cloth, beads, and fine feathers, and with pink 
coral nose-sticks, their frizzed hair standing out all round their heads, while their ears 
are hung vrith strings of fine shells. The warriors will parade armed with their 
carved battle-axes and spears, their bows and arrows, their war-clubs, their richly- 
cut wooden sw'ords, laigc aud^mall, and their tall wooden shields, some quaintly carved, 
others mat-covered and embroidered with feather and shell. The fishennen play with 
their fish-prongs, w'hilo the young boys practise the throwing of the spear, their sires 
looking on and^ encotiraging them in their exercises. 

All day long, on tbos^ Sabbaths, it is a festive scene of life and movement, big 
feasts, being prt'pared by the .women, while the men lounge about or hold their games. 
Even on fpstivo* t)Ocasion8 the latter are temperate. In their general behaviour they are 
grave and silent, oiiiiy giving a gixttitral grunt of satisfaction when a point has been 
or, it may l)e, a loud laugh of derision over some mistake perpetrated or 
jest achieved. It is a most oidinaipr sight to see two. or three brertner-dandies or 
bravos walking along with heads erect, their arms flung lovingly, about one another's 
nocks. During the day they* will hardly speak to the girls, the 'men keeping much 
to themselves, koA leaving the wom^ <to congregafe and gossip together. 

In the same affectionate manner do the nm treat a stranger when he has been 
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ftppA>yed of. It is a case (A Davijl oiPd Jonathaa Tour &iend wiU put his arms 
round your nefik, and dr^w yours round his, and will proudly tak^ you amongst his 
reljhtiyea They lay aside suspicion veiy quickly,, and give full trust and confidence 
when once t^ey have become iriqnds 

» Of ’course, botel-nut and, lime chewing and bau-bau smoking are the order of the 

day during these festiv/da is only at such times that I 
cv^ saw th^ mep speak to tho women. Generally a man will 
,fiold out his bamboo pipe to some ^1 whom he is paseong, 
and shb, taking hold of it, helps him to light it, sucking it 
fur him, and then handing it back when full of smoke, and 
quietly resuming her seat and her task of ’peeling tho 3 ram or 
spurning the matting. When they are tired out with their 
spear-throwing, wrestling, man-trap practice, and other amuse- 
ments, they gather to their own fam’ily circles, and be^ to 
fcu&t The man-tnq), hy the way, is a very formidable weapon,, 
composed of a long, shari)-pointed stick, with a hoop attached* 

I to the end. The sharp point projects into about a third of 
\ the hoop, leaving plenty of room for the pursuing huntei* to 
fling it over the head of ’the nimiing victim. The hoop 
' catches him under tlie chin nnd Snrlrs hk hond aominst 
*• tho sharp point at tho ndpe of tb(5 neck, pithin; 
him ns oxen are pithed in tho shambles. 

When night comes on fires arc lighted in thu 
streets, and songs are sung, dances danced, and 
merriment made within tho ruddy glow, or under 
the pale lustre of the moon. And what glrtrious 
nights they are in this tropic bmd, when the moon 
is full and streaming down over the roof-tops, making 
ebony and silver of the platforias and the posts I In 
the wannth of tho wood fires lie the old men and 
women, the fathers and mothers, while, the young 
men and maidens donee to tho sound of the drum 
and rattle, or of the R>od pipes, shaped after the 
pattern of Pan's. I saw some of tbeso pipes, and 
wondered to find that they were not a whit dift'erent 
from tho reed pipes which we used to seo in Kn^ifland 
at fairs, tied to the breast of tho drum-boatiug show- 
man, or which we see in tho hands of flreek fauns.* 

Of eourSt^^thora will l>e^ love-making on those gafa-nights, in spite of all nilc.s and 
regulations. Toung girls will steal out from *the Shadow of thoir homes, and find* 
their way throim^fi ^tho trellisod lanes into the> dewy gardens odd wraxls to meet those 
whom thqy ere hoginnmg to like well enough ta put int^ purgatory. In these gardens 
and woods, in the ptde light of tho 'great moon, the dusky nymphs* and fruns ore 
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gliding abouf through the dead banana-leayes*and dev- 
drenched grasa The reed,“ raumas ” *of liho nymphs 
will not bo any the worse for the dew-drenching, ^nd 
the fauns wear uotl^ing to spoil The ^reflies flash 
in the black shadowsi %nd drips of lustre filter bd- 
tween^ palm-fronds and mammy-leaves, making patches 
of tarnished^ silver on the ^corrugated trunks, or gleam- 
ing in diamond sparkles upon the gauze-like spider 
webs wliich float from branch to branch 
in the soft night gale 

At times the spirft-seers .come into 
the village, and then wild expectation 
is raised 'fhey are melancholy men, 
these wizards, akd hold 
a faith somewhat akin to 
that of 4he 
spiritualists of 
Eflglaud and 
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Arnica. They say that they are posse&ed by the souls of _ the dejMuted, who speak 
through them, *and toll \^t is going to happen. The people have groat faith in 
the^ spirit- men, and evidently hold some kind of religious ceremonies, and believe in 
a future existence. Their ghostjy visitors do not depend alone upon verbal domon- 
strations, but have masks ajid* other disguises with which to terriiy the credulous 
villagers, who, however, scorn to .know that it i^ all humbug, since they are* ready to 
sell the spectre-taasks to stijuigcrs for^“koko,” although while the perfonnance lasts they 
believe in the spirit Avhiph boo-boos behind the mask, and seem to be horribly frightened. 

We saw some very fine canoe-making at Ken'puna All round the coast, latakois 
are to be soon, double-decked, with single, double, or triple sails, with handsome out- 
riggers and carved prows. 


fringed round the gim- 
wale with cowrie shells 
smd birds’ plumage, witl 
ornaments at the mast- 
heads, and streamers fly- 
ing from all points— 
vessels wliif-h can b( 
handlod»witli groat duK- 
toi'ity, and which fly mic 
• • tack l)oforo the wind likt 
sea-birds. They arc some- 
times from a hundred 
to two hundred feet in 
length, although they 
mostly range from fifty 



to sixty feet They are 

usually the common property of a village, all helping to build and work them, so that 
the loss of a latakoi is a calamity to the whole community. Towards the cud of the dry 
season the men make an annual trip round the eoust for trading purposes, and 
when they are ready to go, the wizards^ are called in to predict the future. First 
there is solSmn music, while the Fates arc k'ing propitiated, after which, if the 
predictions aro favourable, a imiversal farewell least is held, when all make meny. 
Whilo the women dance and smg, the young men show oil’ by tacking atwl nuinocuvring 
their vessels in firont of the dancers hy the sea-shore, accompanied by their sweethearts, 
g[aily dressed, their breasts and heads covered i^ith rare ‘orchids mid scarlet liibiscus- 
blosHoms, The ladies beat upon their drums •-which are covejed with iguana and 
alligator skins — shake tjheir bone and shell rattles, and lapgh at the jests the 

young . • 

ywh trader is ,a warrior, and goes all prefiared* to fight for his rights, for there 
are pirates to bo eacoimtored, and enemies who may kill and c«t him. Wliorofore he 
and his comrades cany the fiill complement of ^m-wodd spears and war-bows, with 
of poisoned wood arrows. The wind is boisterous in some parts, and may 
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Mow thorn ashore on a land where only doadi or torture awiuts them. They d^tart 
on their voyaf,a>H Avith the same anticipations with which ^ soldier ^oos forth to* a 
foreign camjwign, and^ when the canoes part from the latakois the tears are plentiful 
But when the south-east monsoon has ceased to Uow, and the north-^t monsoon 
comes with its drenching rainfall, the women know tint, their husbands will soon be 
homo, if they are coming at afl, and Ihey prepare accordingly. If disease has broken 
the ranks, or disaster overtaken the cargo, |.hcn^ there ai|' heard wild weepings and 
wailings, for they know that the next mouths must be full qf privatiop; but if the 
crtiise has boon succes8ful,«then out with the drums and on with the hiHscus-blossoms. 
The sun has no need to shine to make them merry ; they can dance in the pouring 

• I 

ram. • 

C 

They will know well enough when they see the first speck of sail rounding the 
far-off headland Ships can crawl when dejected, as they can fly when succos.sful, and 
an empty vessel does not grip the water like a full one Here they come, and not a 
t streamer wanting. With a slanting swing* they heave round the promontory, jaunty 
**and with the sails low, sweeping the roughened wavea They know full well that they 
are watched by that anxious crowd of women and old men on the .shore, and it is 
not in human nature for them not to show oil^ so they tack till th(^ nearly run the 
carved nose against the bluff, ahd then again to soitward, widi a jerking «f ropes 
and a reckless swinging of* sails. 

“ Aha ! they have got the sago ! ” and each woman darts indoors to put on her 
best “rauma,” while the old men haul oxit the canoes through the white surf and 
shallow waters ; then out come the women adorned with their best, carrying their carved 
paddles, and leaping about. They dash over the curling waves towards the daring 
sulors — ^away under that rain-bulging sky, with the white-crested waves breaking 
over their faces. The lithe arms are active with the carved ))addles and with the cocoa- 
nut scoop that clears out the water us it washes in; and the lagoon is covered with 
those tiny, womon-worked craft, aU heading towards the flying crescent-shaped double 
sails, while the moist air is filled with glad shouts of welcome. 
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. • NEW GUINEA: KERKPUNA TO CAUTION J»OINT. 

t • 

aQodjr Aijr— South Cape— Bwtt Cape-Hmth, Palm,* and Dinner Islands -A Hierb Sense of Honour— VUae 
Ba^— Cliffy and Testo Islands*— if Nooturue — Caution Point — C^^nnan Neir Guinea— An Bxpedition up 
^ the Ainl River. , • 

nr^O describe Iho housojj #f Kercpiuia is to describe nearly all the houses along the ' 
coast from this point to^East Caiw %ud Teste Island. No two villages, however, 
are exactly alike in design; and there is hardly a single tribe that has not quite a 
different languag^. This circunistanco, by the way, makes it diiiicylt to travel among 
th(s» nati'v\ 3 s of New Guinea, although none of the languages are in themselves 
difficult to learn. 

liOijving Hood’s Bay, in which stand Piraraatta, Aroma, Korepuna, and many other 
native towns and villages, we sail along towards Cloudy Bay, past Capo Rodney, Baxter 
Ba}', Table Point and Bay, As wo pass the lofty ranges on our left,, they take * 
uprth them 4^o varied lights imd shadows of the day os it advdnoos from mommg to 
midday, and on to the golden greys of afternoon and the royal purple of evening. 
We gained glimpses of Mounts Suckling and ObreCj with numerous unnamed ranges 
toworinjf l)Ol ween us ifnd them, all grand and all abruptly rising u]> one from the other ; 

^ of dense foiests and ban* cliffs, and chasms down which we could look till sight was 
* lost in the purple obscurity , of hill-sides, seamed with stnam-courses and broken by 
waterfalls ; of gullies whore the alligator was lurking with her young, and the wild 
boars were wandering in droves. We passed long cane-grass, tall enough to hide a 
man on horseback, and jiatchcs of jungle where the rifl© bird and the laughing jackass 
roosted. Across Cloudy Bay w'c sailed, with the .sky piled up with rain-clouds, and 
the mountains dark and blurred. Tlie savages hero are very ferocious, and slay and 
eat all whom the}’’ can catch. As we pass Amazon and other bays, including Oran- 
gerie Bay, th^ scenery grows hourly more rugged, and, at the same time, more sylvan; 
then come more islands, and points, and bays, until, leaving behind Mpimts Suckling 
and Simpson, wo get round South Cafe and the North Foreland 

Next mpming the sun rose over South Cape with the tints and some of the 
weird and fantastic outlines of that jneture of Turner’s, “Ulysses.” The mountains 
looked like giants waking up from sleep and flinging up violet anjis out of rose- 
tinted into saffron-coloured hazes. Tljero were vast rocks (Standing up clear’ from the 
mountain sides like spires and battlements— ^innoclea, from a thousand W four 
thousand feet in air. Great cones rose from tlio water’s edge at sfiarp angles, but 
covered to the very summit with native gardens 'and zigzag paths,* along which women 
hlithalv-Jw in’^ their laden baskets. No mountains cai^ be compared to these for •diver- 
sity of shape'^tnd stupendous grandeur, or for tJ|fo fearsome hollows where the morning ^ 
shadow sloops. It looked like Dante's land, only that it was too fertile and too highly 
cultivated. * * ', * 

At South Cape there are many vUlagos, not far from the mission^* station, and as 
it was a Simday morning, we saw the gaily-attired procession of converted natives go 
* ^ • * 
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filinjjf into r*1uirch (Jowns of all sliadcs ^passed aloiiff 
the sildit l)CM(h and {^leainod fitfully between flic 
truit tieos — white, ci earn- ti lifted jdlow, *r5se-hued, 
___ ^ s<*arlc1, (Hished strawbeiry, blow ns, and vaiiod depths 

of blue and ^nen The lainbow was fully iepiH‘- 
sented this quiet Sunday moininju^ while the stalwart South Island tiaehor was 
boatinaf upon an empty tin can which did duty foi lx 11 oi qung It is true' that 
the natives rniDfht have supplie<l him with a better mstniment to call to prayer, but the 
tin can represented civilisation, as did those man} -liiitc d ;;»owns, while the iguana-skm 
drum and cassowary frimfcs would have looked heathen 

(loing ashore, and to chuich also, we wen* hoiioiued with a place beside the 
teacher and his wife, one of the most lovely South Sea Island women I ever beheld 
Wo could follow the airs sung, although ifio could not keep up with the words, 
licyond the teacher’s house is a beautiftil watdr-pool, with a fall coining from a high 
rock, the whole densely hung with tropicel foliage On tlie beach jnany canoes 
were drawn up, with matting over them to keep them from the sun, theie were 
also crowds of ^natives, who sat beside the canoes and huts, minus gown or dress I 
have no doubt the entire ^drapery of the Cape was then bting sUanied in ehurch, 
while 'the nude portion of tliq* community patiently waited their turn 

Retiiiining to our boat, we go on thiough China Straits, passing close to many 
'islands, with great walls of solid rock in some places sheer from the sea, guarding 
brighti coves an<l inlets •As wq loft East Cape behind, the sun was fijlly ”p, and 
vouchsafed to us rare treats of light ^ and shade Of course it •was''^ry hot, even 
with a hcad-wdnd, under such rays Our costume consisted of very thin pyjamas, and 
light canvas shoos to keep our'teet from t*ontact with the hot deck or the burning sands^ 
A few moments in the sqn bums blisters on our arms and feet, and when we pass 
from under the awning it is like islanding upon a heated ovea Tet it is astonishing 
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Ww\qui^y the liumaix frame becomes •aocustomed to tropical skies. Already 1 like 
tbp boat, and prefer tho ^sunshine to the shade ; and after being blistered over once 
or twioc^ the skin gets tanned, and tho sun no longer burns, bnt only warms A night 
which would bo midsummer at homo makes ono shiwr with cold Even tho mos- 
<|uitoos*seem to be less troublesome, and to stab one with more leniency than they 
did before . •» , 

Heath Island now bursts upon us as we round a promontory of rock and beautiful 
vegetation — Heath Island* with a deep translucent bay and snowy s<inds, with over- 
hanging branches, and trees shooting up into the u^uro sp§ce and halt covering the 
hill-sides, with masses of rock jK'ermg out from banks of rich tropical flowers — altogether 
the perfection of an island From Iwetling cliffs, reflecting themselves in the deep, 
clear, smooth waters, trail parasites and cieepors, covered with blossoms of all hues. 
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At the extremity of tho cone a hnt appears, empty and goihg to pieces It was raised 
here by an unfortunate trader wlio not long ngo was Ifttaokcd and „ slaughtered hy 
the natives ' * ' ’ 

Anot her turn, and Palm Island lies on our left,, with Dinner IsLmd in front 6f us, 
whenaTylPlIlw ^ ^p chor and go ashore Here we met ’Torn, a .South Sea teacher, coal- 
black and massive, who is to* go with us up MilAe Day to settle a dispute, and eonciliatc 
tho natives of Gil^-QUe, who have he«‘n Ul-treatcd in^ some .way, and want a life 
He explains the cause of the discontent as we steam up Milne Day, or radior 
Quit as it ought to be called. It appears that' a man krho was ui cliarge of the 
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Copra station had stolon some bens, wbioh had been left there by the missioi&iy. ^The 
natives regarded ^em as a sacred trust. The man, hearing that they were going to 
murder him, hod decamped, (md was now staying at Dinner Island Tom wjis going 
up to claim the hens, and inform the natives that he was satisfied, and so ought 
they to bo. But they were not easily broii{{ht to rc^n, their honoiur as ptoteotors 
having been wounded One of our*j>arty told them, through Tom, that tho hens 
were their own property, not Tom’s, because idler they^had been loft behind they 
were the property of those who lived on the land. He offered to settle the 
question once for all by j)ttying tho full price of tho poultry in tobacco, but neither 
Tom nor the simple-minded savages could grasp the subtleties of this legal quirk. The 
original hens belonged to Tom, so he and tho chief agreed that all the progeny must 
still belong to him, and doggedly stuck to those simple linos of possession. At *last 
tho gentleman who represented tho intricate honesty of refined civilisation was fain to 
leave tho savage chief and the half-savage teacher to settle the matter accefrding to 
^ thoir own simple code of morality. Tom? lus a truthful man, translated the Vemarks 
•»of the F('ptosontative, but did it sulkily — ^remarks which the chief received with lower- 
ing brows. Tom then stated his own case, in bis own way, of which the chief saw 
the force, and at last consented to leave vengeance alone, finishing iqi by saying, 
“ Hens lielong to you, not to me ; and 1 will not kill Avhite thipi unless be comi's to 
Gile-Gilo!” ? 

Milne Bay has not yet been much traversed by vessels, and the shores have been 
little visited, tho natives hero being cannibals — eannibaLs, indeed, of u jioeuliarly 
desperate kind As I walked about sketching, with these facts in my mind, I did 
not fool over comfortable, nor was I very sorry when we turned our bocks u})on 
these specimens of savage life. Somewhere alnnit this part, I am given to understand, 
there is an inland tribe who go about in bands to trap unwary travellers They do 
not attack parties, but lie in wait for smglc victims, whom, when caught, they kill 
and out up, carrying the jiieccs about for trade purposes among.st tho native villages, 
much as butchers do with sheep and cattle at home. They are tho professional 
hutohers of New Guinea. 

Giio-Gile lies at tho head of Milne Gulf, with houses on both sides of the Bay. 
A large river nins into the Gulf at this point, and the native houses on the other side 
jure built upon the neck of land between the Bay and the river Ahead of us tho 
water narrows m winding passages towards a chain of high mountains, with over- 
hangipg banks of foliage. ' Tho effect of these moxmtains, through this leafy frame- 
work, is veiy soft, and as ' rain fidls nearly every day throughout the year, tho 
‘ cloud effects from Gilc-Gile, looking up and down that broad sheet of water, which 
spreads <out like a lake,, surrounded by lofty and rugged mountains with silveiy-grey* 
distances and cool shadows, are beautiful and ever-changing. 

‘ From Ghina Straits, as wo ^eturii, we get a fine view of Mount Cloudy in th^ 
distanoo*~a single cone, abruptly rising to an immense height pyramidal-shaped 
sidea A quick run past hehdlands ^d smooth 'bays, and for a short time we get 
^ clear of land, tb bring up before, long at Teste island which lies off the coast of East 
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Ca{4 — ^a*Iai]ge, fertile, and beautifuUy eftuated isle, fonning the oeatre*of a cluster. 
I](ere we find* Cliffy, Boll, West, Boat, and other islands, all extending seaward 
and shiyreward, dotting the bosom of the open ocean with m»st marvellous formations. 
It is night before we reach Teste Island, on hour or so before moontise, but our 
pilot khows the way well, and ^o, through the shoals and treacherous reefe, he drives 
straight along, like a London cabman who knows how* to handle his horse. > He does 
hot fear to skirt the oxtiemo limits of safety, almost grazing those deadly, wave- 
covered walls of coral ^)noe on those, there could bo no getting oft' Again. The 
delicate coral branches, fan-shaped and rOse-sha|)ed, so s^ght and tender that the 
least pressure breaks them (<ff in Hakes, appear harmless enough, as we lift them 
gingerly ip our hands for fear we should break oft‘ a petal of thtit snowy, or amber- 
tinfbd, or rosy sca-flowor. But they will tear in an insttuit through the strong sheets 
of copper which line the bottom of the ship, cninchiug through beams and planks like the 
sharp tdbth of rats, and leaving ghastly holes for the water to rush through. A heave 
of a liigh wave, or the wliito surf that is always lashing over the outside barrier, will 
land a vessel on their tops, and the next return may heave her off again , blit between' 
that wave ahtl wave the deed lias been done, and almost before a boat can be lowered 
the ship has sunk to limitless depths. 

Foijunatoly for <pir peace of mind, our pilot knows the passage, although there 
are no charts yet made which can bo relied upon. A plfosphoresccnt rush of tire- 
• sparks is furrowed up as we plough along, and a pale, dull whiteness, with a narrow 
thread of blue-black close alongside, at times shows us the proximity of a reef. The 
round dome of heaven, like a punctured canvas roof, witli denser patches of darkness 
where the smoko rolls from the funnel, meets our eyes as wo glance up from the star- 
reflecting ocean to the star-tilled sky. The gentle breezes humming through the 
cordage and through the grass dresses which wo have hung over the rail to air, lull 
us into reposeful inattention to all things material. But we duck qur hoods, and wake 
up quickly, a thick blackness seems to fall suddenly upon us, and while wo look 
up, startled, great cliffs and rocks, with intense black shadows, seem to be sliding 
down upon us. We are so close that jt seems as if we could touch them with our 
hands, while they overhang so much as to give the impression that they must fall and 
crush us to pieces. 

We are now grazing the sides of Clifly Island, an immense rock, jierforated with 
vast caves, where myriads of sea-birds make tlioir homes, and with a Vater-wom lino 
cut clean all round it at its base. Trees and luxuriant horliago deck the top, but in 
the lower part all is steep, or rather projeetir^, precipice. From the side wo are 
rounding, the island shelves inwards very abruptly, giving a decided top-heavy ap- 
pearance. Beyond it, and about two miles distant|> looms the dusky outline ot the 
Belf*'fl88fc^‘«iang bell-shaped out of the sea, and ovel- four hundred feet in air. But 
to-night all its lines are indistinct, and only visible where they intercept the stars. 

Ten minutes linger, and wo bring ourselves to anchor as near Teste Island as 
we dare approach, and as soon as may be we over me side, into the dingey, and 
pulling for the shore, with canoes and natives'' alongside fdiowing ’the way. As 
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we strike the beach, the moon rises over the hastem edge of the island, just %hst& the 
palms and houses of the natives are placed. A promoi^iy sheltdrs these houses 
from the sea-gales, and* forms a secluded cove fringed by layers of coral roefe,^ so 
that the pool within lies olmdst without a ripple eyen while the waters are tossing 
.outside or mooning at the bar. It is a pretty, irrqgujarly-built village, with palin- 
troos growing by the sides of 'the hopses and lining, the sands. As we waded over 
the shallow places, and walked towards the^ trader’s hous(^. we watched the moon lift 
itself above that dark promontory — ^the broad golden disc fringed and zigzagged by 
the tops of bushes and trees. Softly it k>so and puled its fires, the sands growing 
whiter os the light strengthened and objects became more sharply defined — tliatoho<l 
houses on piles, wilh palms, breaking the strmght lines and casting ditrk shadows along 
the beach — ^a canoe rocking with upright mast in the bay, the waters of which, as 
they catch the gleaming moon-shafts, appear to become more ripply, lire solemnity 
of a groat silouoo was over all, for this was one of the working days, and' now in 
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the evening cvcrj’one seemed to be aslec]>. 
Even the natives who were with us when we 
landed had glided away siloiUly and gone 
to bed, leaving then- cwrio-sil^', now that 
they were satisfied we were not 
enemies, to be indulged on the 
morrow. We wont to one of the 
houses, and peei'ed into the 
darkness within Deep breath- 
ing, and a gnint or so, told us 
that all were asleep except the 
watchers, who had grunted 
their disapproval at our im- 
pertinence ; then we went back 
to the trader’s bungalow, and 
were shown a spare room into 
which our guides had gone. It 
was a large apartment, some- 
thing like a barn, with a cane 
floor raised, os usual, from the 
ground, al)out forty young men 
and boys being huddled to- 
gether, and asleep ; there they 
lay at sixes and sevens, their 
limbs in all sort:, u^'pcsiUons. 
'The wonder is that some of 
the lesser fry wore not squeezed 
out of existence beneath the 
TH fAijm. wright of the elders ; yet th^y 
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all ^mdtl oomfortablo, and not evon tin Ught, hold over their fiices, disturbed their 
slumbers. These young Spartans have worked hard all day. and are tirod out, but 
to-morrow they will be up at dawn to begui ngam, they want neither couch nor 
covering to make them sleep, nor will they grumble «i awakened suddenly, as they 
were afr our "arrivaL They axe^ accustomed to surprises , and he who sloops after the 
first warning to wake up does not live long . • » 

• Wo slept that night much* in the manner of the country, and, albeit troubled a 
good deal by hosts of mdsqiiitoes, fotmd our quarteis on the whole comfortable Next 
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morning we took our hath m the crystal lagoon No danger of sharks here, for 
it is well protected by tlie reefs It is a tlar/ling morning, the natives an* plunging 
about beside us, and the islands seems afloat on the sa])phire sea Bell Rock, wi^i its 
fissures and rosy lights, or amber where the grass gro^ on its^ shelves ^d tojis, 
turns out to l)e a vast upheaval of basalt, over four himdred fpet to its jiinnaclo, * 
diflfy Island, looking as if it had once received a bullet on tins side which ha(^*scnt 
it Las^^^^gerfect cloud’ of birds soaring alwdt its dark purjile sides , West 

Island, with its grassy slopeiT slanting from us, N baithod m the gilding of the rising * 
Bim ; and Boat Islqpd lostmbles some huge hippopotamus falleii asleep Over the 
reefs, flymg fish, dolphins, and other«ocean deni/ens, are sporting in the* cooling fluid; 

^ there are also crescent-shaped fins floating quietly about, as near as the} dare come 

18 
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to uur bathilig-plaoo ; while tho white foam breaks morrilji^aj^ainst the frettlid u^der"* 
ledges of the rock^ cliffs. » 

Ashore, the parrots ( and cockatoos are chattcrin^^hoi^y amongst the branchea 
Near tho copra trudeW sheds t grc'at tamarind-troe ^ws/ with corrugated trunk and 
half-exposod routs, its guurlod branches twisted round ^ea!!^ other, or flung hs apart, 
and donsQ with leafage, under 'the shelter of which crowds of men, women, and chil- 
dren sit, with their mats, calabashes, baskets, and otker curiosities, waiting until vfo 
eomo to buy from them. Behind them aix* grovofe of deliciofisly green fhiit-trcos, cool 
ahadow-spots, where the gmsscs, long and fresh, axe alb misty Wh the ^icen of heavy 
clowdrops. It is a golden idyll of tropic life, from which avo must tear ourselves 
before' avo are nearly satisfied, to hurry away on the swift wings of the monsoon. 

Our easterly limit was Caution Point, which wo reached by way of Capo Moresby, 
Collingwood and Dykc-Acland Bays. This brings us to tho Oorman division of 
N{»w Guinea. Of this T may say, from inquiries made, that it is a very large slice of 
tho island. One of tho most recent explorers, who was with mo on tho voyage down to 
Brisbane, tolls mo that tho cases of fever are very mild in this part of tho country, 
and quickly cured, and that already they have begun to colonise. Ho exploi’cd most 
of, the level country, and found tho Augusta Kiver navigable for large vessels for a 
distance of yiO miles — a broach smooth river, ten to fifteen , fathoms deep all tho 
way, and over 1,000 foot Ijroad. Tho land on both sides was ojK'n country from thirty 
to fifty miles deep, oud would make splcrrdid sugar and coflee plantations. The natives 
were numerous and fairly friendly, ojten to conviction, and not at all difficult to 
manage. These details were kindly imparted to me by Dr. Kuap|)c, German Consul at 
Samoa, who had been exploring New Guinea for bis Govenmient. 

Bince tho above was Anittcn, 1 have had intelligenco of a most successful expe- 
dition up the Aird River, Avhich Avill go far to open the hitherto almost imknoAvn 
interior of this land, and which proves that it may be penetrated with impunity. This 
<'xpedition was organised entirely at the expense of the enterprising finn of Messrs. 
Burtrs, Phelp, and Co., for the purpose of discovering on easy way into tho interior, 
with a view to future trading enterprise, and was placed imdor the leadership of 
Mr. Theodore F. Bc-A’cn, an able New Guinea explorer. He writes : — “ We steamed in 
tho Vidon/, seventy miles from Cape BlaSkwood as the crow flies, m a northerly 
direction into the mountainous ranges, finding a broad (*haimel which carried throe to 
seven fathoms «f water right into the Aird River. After following it up, we found it 
was only one of the many*mouths of a groat fresh-Avater river coming from the ranges 
inland, a magnyicent stream 4rhich w« followed to the head, eighty miles in direct lino 
. from the* coast, carrying good water %11 tho way to the mountains. On returning doAvn 
the Yiver wo struck a fresh branch and come out in Deception Bay; going hence to 
Motu-Metu, and returning, searohing the coast, we found a magnificent nc'.. iiv6r,*^th 
itn entrance over three miles wid% close to Bald Head. We proceeded up this river one 
Rundred and ten miles, passing through ranges and gorges, in pfgces 1,500 feet high. 
Tho country is. splendid scml^ country, with very rich agriculturai land on both rivets.’* 
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NEW (lUINEA? YULE ISLAND AND THE TOJIRES felRAITS. 

• • • 

Ynle IshuKl—Motii-M Ota— Across « the ^aptum G-uJf — Damley IslaifR — ^The Murray Uroup— Yorke Island — 

• * Lotaboeatcrs. 

• s • 

AFTER returning to Port li|orcsby from east *which we did in a Mlay or bo, 
‘XA- yfQ towards Yu^e Island and Jhc west of British Now (hunoa. Yule Island 
lies about sijty miles ^Irom Port Ikforeshy, and is sc'parated from the mainland by a 
narrow strip of soa. 1 should say, from what I saw, that .it is one of die healthiest 
places along the coast for Europeans. Hero wo walked through fields of cane- 
gr^ twelve tn* fifteen feet high, so that wo had to keep hanl *on tho hoels of our 
guide, or we should soon liave boon hopelessly lost. On tho hills it does not grow so 
tall, and as. wo ascend walking becomes easier, except for dense patches of juuglo 
here aifd there, tho lair of the wild Iwar and of other game. From tho hillside we 
had a fine view of tho sea and the muiidaud, with Mount Yule and other hills^ and. 
dense forests — -jungles of sago, cedar, cotton, eucalyptus, and tuubrolla trees. CiotonS* 
and castor-oil plants meet us at every turn, and orchids exquisitely shafted and tinted 
cling whereVer they can find a dead branch to beautify. * 

Hospitably receiired by the three French priest^ who have here taken up their 
abode, also by tho Protestant native teachers, who are living in unity with them, we 
explored the island, and saw two native villi^es, beautifully built in the coutre of palm- 
groves, with tho grt'y sand swept carefully every day, and the roads kept like garden 
walks. There is here a lovely smooth shore, with rugged promontones jutting out; 
and as wo turn comers we find ever fresh treats for the eye — dark oj)ouings in tho 
mangrove jimgle, caves, and arehes, shells jinglii^ against oi\e another as the white 
surf-line laps amongst them. * 

Our last stoppage on the mainland is the important township of Motu-Motu, tlio 
best point on the highway inland towards Mount Yidc. Here Mr. Eidclfcit lias taken 
up his post, with hk plucky yoimg wife, and means to prosecute his Itotanical and other 
studies on this scientifically fertile mountain. During his former 'stay ho was 
stricUy vegetarian, and had perfect heidth, although taking no precautions against 
fever, hk Hmnunity from which, however, may l>c due to his living us much as 
possible on the ranges and as little as passible on the coast The town of Motu-Motu 
lies in Freshwater Bay, but the coast k difficult of approach. Tl!e surf was too 
heavy for the dingey to bo brought out, and through our glasses we saw thixMi ^ anoes 
swamped as the natives tried to launch them.* At last we an^diorei^l in the lagoon 
at the month of tho river, and got ashore ly a circuitous rou^e. , * 

It was night when, bidding farewell to New Guinea, wp lifted our anfluj^ and 
steoml^ %roBi^ jiiUBjempestuous Papuan Qulf— -a night of clouds and gloom, with waves 
runnil^ wickedly Q^t us, and curling up intef white crests, like snarling black dogs * 
showing their teeth. The “Gulf” is like the Bay | 0 f Bisftay — always, or nearly 
always, rough. We had steam, a> we passed over it in comjNutitive case, al- 
though in one port we stuck fast on*a sand-bank, a^d h^ to wait for high tide to 
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get oft again* Wo albo luwl many miles’ dodg!ng about to find our right route hJlore 
wo sighted Brambje (’)i^ From this point oU went smoothjy We sdbn sighted the 
magmfioent Island (jf ‘Damloy As Mr Norton, now curator of the .Hobart 
Musoutn, an old explorer m those parts, says, it is ."one of the largest and most 
ferrilo of this inutlul archipelago, an undiilafmg sea of ^epical verdure clotheh lofty 
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*hill8 and* tranquil vallojs, broken oniy by rugged clifts and crags of sombre-tinted 
rock, #nd here and there a scanty patch of briglit-fqliaged bananas, papopaws,_ ^d 
sugar-cane, flourishing freely among the yams and taro in^the rudely cultivated planta- 
* tions of the miserable remnant of a *onoe-poworful race, whose .silent and deserted 
vUh^es may still be w^n'nosyii^ under the oveigroen canopy of the cocoa-nut groves, 
fringing the sftiall snow-white beaqhes dotted af frequent intervals along the reef- 
encircled foreshore of this island.’; * 
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^lom Damley to the Murray group pf islands tho sea is filled with shoals and 
reefs, so that it must bectrayersed by day. One of the natives detod as pilot — a tall, 
handsome, brown fellow, who glanced with wounded pride wficn* tho captain doubted 
his directions, the captain being ione of tho old school, Smd strongly objecting to receiv- 
ing orders in his own ship a " nigger.” However, the native knew his way, and 
^y sundown we were anchored safely before the. mission-station, and were welcomed on 
shore. Tho native king; •of tho is^d i;ame out to meet us with his boat’s crew 
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dressed in full naval uniform, his cutter carrying the Union tiack, and l*is crew like a 
Custom House crew on State service. , 

This island is one of tho principal stations of the klission Society, and is very 
finely situated in the centre of Moor and Dower Islands. Fertile, as all tho islands 
are, Murray is composed of a largo volcanic hill, with tho jrater visible from the sea. 
The mission-houses arc built upon terraces, and provi^fed with gardens, along the 
sheltered tado of tho hilL Wo walked through* the plantations luid garden^, and up 
a winding pathway, very beautiful, to the missiftn-housc. Hero wo were must kindly 
treate^,„by the miasionaries, one of whom acted as oTif guide, .and showed us 'over the 
island. It app»M to bo-ltpalthy, although the missionary’s wife has suffen'd much 
from fever, while their two pretty children are rather fragile-looking, but, like the 
native children witih whom they play, they seem to li\^ half l^heir lives in tho sea, 
and swim like ducks, talking tho ’native language even Itetti'r than' their mother- 
tongue. The description of Damloy applies equally 4o Murray; which wo left with a 
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profound feeling of respect for the solitary And delicate lady who lives ynd works with 
hor husband and 'rhildien amongst these only half-tamed savages. Another ten hoifts' 
steaming, and we anchor at Yorke Island. The stars ore rising, and the effect pecu- 
liarly beautiful, though not more so than that of the stmrise which greeted ys next 
morning. Here wo find the hik:ho-de-mer being prcpSnJd for the Japan and Chiniti 
markets, with the iron sheds where it' is smoked, nnd'’ the natives who work and pre»- 
pare it for the trader. Tliey permit him to*ktay.with thchr„and tlioy help him with 
his work, in return for whicli ho kue|[)s thorn all Life is easy on them' islands, the 
natives working only wheti inclined, Jind this stylo suits tho present trader, who finds 
it best for his own Jntorests, and not opposed to his inclinations, to let^ them have their 
own way Tlic native king is the licst dressed man on the island ; ho comes ’out, wdien 
strangers arrive, with an old red soldier’s jacket nnd cap. The trader himscU possesses 
one pair of trousers, much patched, and portions of a red flannel shirt, the, patches 
artistically, if not scientifically, put on by the king’s sister, wdiom the tnuler lias 
iniuried — \ coal-blnok, stalwart Torres Strait (pieen. 'Hie island is almost flat, hut 
richly wooded, and well guarded by reefs — the ideal jiirates’ isle ; and whjpu Ave turned 
westward wo felt as if it would not be verv difficult to become reconciled to this 
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aimless but happy lotus-eating life. 
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ADELAIDE. 

I 

“ if ModA City ’’—The Plan of the City— South Adelaide— Victoria Square— Kinjf William Street— The Post 
Office — TJie Town Hall — The Town^Clerk — The Terraws — Hind Ay Street — North Adelaide — The Anglican 
CCthedral— A City of Churche^Jteligion andHtorab—The River Torrenn and its Bridges— Old Parliament 
House and New Parliament lloiihc — The Public Library, Musgum, and Art Callery— The University — 

, The Park-lands — ^The Suburbs — Th» Mails — Port Adeluid^ — Semaphore— Largs Bay — Q lenelj; —Proclamation 

Tree— The Fust Govemmei^tilloujjp— Brighton. ^ 

ADEJiAIDli, besides tpossessiii" the nicknames of the “ farinnceous village and the 
city of eliurches,” has boon described in the columns of a wtdhknown London 
pap6r as “ a model city ” — and in many respects it deserves the compliment. 
Many Aifstralian cities have hct'ii carefully planned and laid out, but it may be 
doubted whether in ariy other ease such skill has been sho^\Ti. TIkj good people, 
of Adelaide •have reason to be proud of Colonel Light, the officer of the Koyal En- 
gineers (jrodited with the design of the city, and to treasure liis portrait and his 
statue. Like all large cities, Adelaide his a great many suburbs, and with tlu»iu • 
covers a graat si)aco of ground ; but there is no modem city in which the distinction’ 
between city and suburbs is so clearly mjuked. It is as clear as in the case of citit's 
of old tiine, whicli were walled about. The Adelaide walls are park-lands, which *ai*e 
higlily falucd, and \Wiich will be more and more valued as time goes on. According 
to the familar illustration, they are the lungs of the cityr One accustomed to the 
crowding of English towns might think that, if anything, Adt'laide was ovcr-pn»vid('d 
with lungs ; but would also hold that this is a fault, if fault it bo, on the right 

side. The park-lftiids are in most i)art still waste lands. Their extent has been too 
great for them to bo laid out as yet, but tliey cannot be built over. 

Adelaide proper consists of two main divisions, North and South Adelaidi\ 
separated by the riveJ Tonrens and the uneven ground on its banks. Each division 
has a separate and independent plan, and tUo park-lands, wliicli •surround the whole, 
also intorvoTtb in rich profusion between the two. This intervening B)>nce has been 
used for largo public institutions, mjuiy of them staiuling in their ow'ii grounds — tlio 
railway station, Varliamont House, Govertxmeut House, the Public Library, the University, 
the Hospital. These, however, may be said to belong to South Adelaide, bc'caiisc they are 
on tho south side of the Torrens, though they lie outside its plan. South Adelaide 
is an oblong — one mile on the sliortej* side, and oue-third of a mile more on the longer, 
but any appearance of stiffness in this arrangement is ^avoided by a prolongation 
of tho southern side and a kind of bulge in the south-east(‘rn corner; }ct (f tins 
comer it is true, as Mr. Trollope ol)serves, that there is “a regularity e\en in the 
irregularity. This terrace, on tiio map of th<^ town, takes then fonn of u fliglit ot 
stops, for nothing so irregulars a sloping or diagdry^l lino has been ]x»miitt('d.in tho 
arrangement of the strects.’i The streets, as in so many colonial cities, are laid out 
regularly, on the Bhiladolphia model, parallel and rectangular, and tho meridian lino* 
has been strictly ps^sorved. The streets fun strict novth an(f south, strict east and 
west But streets of a mile long, m)SSoa*by stjQCts more than a mile long, without 
any variety, would he intolerably stifiF, and an attempt has berm made to avoid such 
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Btiffoiess by ^o* introdiction of certain squares, whicb axe public ga^ens — ^not*like 

London squares, tke preliicrves of families that enjoy a privatie key. Of these, Yictorfa 
Square — at the comon ot which stand the Oovomment Offices — is in the ver^ centre 
of South Adelaide, and the fo^r other squares, with •their outward comats rojinded, 
divide the space between the central square and the cbmers of the town. The fiv^ 
squares ate arranged like a card with ffire pips. • , 

The central street of Adelaide is King Williaip Str'''t,*8a)d it is qtiite appropriate 
that the main street should bo called after^ William IV^, seeing* that the* city took its 
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name from his consort It is written that the original designer meant King Willian 
Street to bo rather a residential than a business street, but designers cannot alwayi 
have their way, and business has gravitated towards King William Street, and nov 
all the ohiof banks and insiyemco offices, os well as the Post Office and the Towi 
Hall, are .to l)o* found thera As elsewhere, the banks vie with one another in th< 
splendour ‘of their buildings For a Icmg time, some of them were content to h 
housed* in very poor quarters, but. {he force of competition has compelled all, one alto: 
another, to spend largo sjims of money ^upon architecture, to the very glroat advantagi 
of the appearance of the city. • 

The two most conspuiious* buildings in this port of the town-^fhe Post Office an( 
the Town Hall -Remand some description The foundation-stone of the Victoria Towe: 
the former was laid by the iCtoko of Ekiinburgh on the 5th of Novmnber, 1867, upoi 
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* the ocoasion his first Visit to Australia. Tho l^ost Ofiioc Is very handsome, a8*it ovght 
to be, for it cost a ^eat Vool of money. Thore is a largo conU'al hall for tho use of tho 
public, round 'which th(} offices are grouped to which those who have dealings with officifls 
noed accesa On its suitability tef its purpose let us hea{keu to the opinion a business 
man, Mr. H. O, Turner, of Melboumo: — “The central halV which is ninety feet by thirty-^ 
iivo foot, and sixty-fivo feet hi^b, is lybundantly lighted from tho dome, and pavod^ 
with Minton's tiloa Cool in summer, and p^otoctud ii) wet. woutlior, at presents tho 
l>eau ideal of a placo for the public to do business in; oud a4 roquisitu information, 
meteorological, postal, and nautical, is displayed with laVish abundance and electrical 
promptitude. There are probably not half-a-dozcn buildings in all the colonics lihat 
can surpass it for ‘architectural merit, and not one for adaptability* to its* objects.” 
ITio building is of tho Talladian order of architecture, with a tower, to tho top 
of wliich visitors are taken by zealous lusidcnts to see tho ■view. As •the lantern 
for signalling the arrival of tho mails at night stands over 150 feet from tho mid, 
^thero are a good many stops to ascend hi order to reach it, but tho exertion is 
ihnply rowaldod, especially if tho visitor should desire to undemtand the geography of 

, his suiToimdings. The ■whole plain is visible, from tho sea to the Mount Lofty ilangc, 
whilst Adelaide, with its suburbs, lies at tlie fcjpt like a map. Tile Adelaide i’ost 
Office, it should bo mentioned, is enriched with a pleasant chim* of Inslls. lioth tho 

Post Office and tho Town? Hall are built of a k-autiful white troestono, which is 

brought from (quarries alwiut fifteen miles from tho city. 

Tlie second tower that is at onco soon in Adelaide belongs to fhe Town Hall, on the 
other side of King William Street. Here there is a large room msed for public meetings 
and entertainments, and then! are tho municipal offices. In the Council Chamlwr there 
are portraits of some of the eai'ly oxi)l()rers, governors, and city magnates ; and the Town 
Clerk has, witli some trouble, made a rObord of tho persons, witho^it a single exception, 

after whom tho streets and squares of tho city are named. It has been well said that 

this functionary, Mr. Thomas Worsnop, is, in a literary sense, the tmo Recorder of the 
City. He has published an excellent “History of tin* City of Adelaide,” to which all 

• who desire to i^rito ad«'quately al'Kiut Adelaide must acknowledge, obligations. 

In many eases Adelaide is the first Australian city visited by tourists from 
Europe. Visitors will l)o interested to notice tlio iinjtortanco attiushed to municipal 
institutions in the colonioa Stately town-halls and spacious municipal offices are the 
outward tokens di' this importance. These ■will l)e found, not only in the capital cities, 
such ag Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, but in much smaller places. The visitor will 
soon remark tho buildings in the numeroQs suburban cities that cluster roimd each capital 
fn this mutter Austrglia may bo comparpd in her newness with tho old cities of the 
IjOW Oquutrios, though it, has not 'follon to hor lot to, have such rare architects %|3 
those who built the Hdtol do Villo at Louvmn, or that at Ghent It is in the zeal to 
exalt city gevomraent, and to liousfi it ‘handsomely, that the point lOf the comparison 
lies. It is of intorest t<f dwell pn this further, for Adelaide ■was not aonly the first city 
in Australia to have a municipality, but, io tho prohd language of Mr. Worsnop, it is 
“ tho birthplace of manioipal goverpment in tho whole British Colonial Empire.” 
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King Willjum Street is probably the broadest street p any • large town in 
Anstralia with tho single aoxceiition of Sturt Street, Ballarat, md, at <its uorthcni end, 
ona of • tho handsomest stroets that can bo soon anywhere. * In former days it 
was divided Jmto two ports by \Sictoria Square, though* the square was always bisected 
i»y the street that runs from •cast to west Traffic was diverted to the right hand 
lyid to the left in a manner .that was morrf pi<;tiires(juo than convenient In a 
struggle, how('vor, botweop «the 4 )ictures(j[Ufi and the convenient the latter always pre- 
vails, and now the gn^at central square of the city has I»ocn cut up into four sinaJl 
squares, and the broad King William Street passes through its midst. No little r(»gret 
was 'felt at the destruction of trees, for tre(*s take long to grow. It certainly seems a 
pity that ^ill tho trees were (*ut down, and that no compromise was*offec*ted hy prosc^rv- 
ing at least some of them in bolts. Even now, for the sake of tho lutui’C, the road 
crossing the* S(]uarc should bo replanted with all convenient speed. Australians, ac- 
customed to the freedom and space of the bush, take an especial pride in broad streets, 
which are often much wider than is at all nocessiiry. . l>uo (;are is, no doubt, being 
taken for the futiini needs of traffic : but it should be remomlxTed that broad streets,' * 
in order to bring out their full beauty, must be planted. Other\vise, the brooder the 
street, the more the dust, ^ * 

The* boundaries of South Adelaide, on Oiidi of its four sides, are (*allod Terraces, 
though the houses arc not in a continuous row as in a London terrace. In Adelaide 
a “terrace” moans that tlierc arc houses on one side of tho roatl but not on the other. 
On this ac-coimt the torrac*os are pofuilar, and land along them commands a high 
price. Hero we will borrow a description from an aeeoTint by the litcTary Molboumo 
banker before quoted, Mr. 11. O. Turacr: — 

“ From the W’^est Terrace there is a tine ex,{)ansive view over the breezy plains 
stretching to tho oeo&n beach, and which tak^s in tho shore from Olenclg to Larg’s 
llay, with the shimmering waters of the gulf l)eyond. The only encroaehments on 
the park-lands facing this tGiTa(‘o are a reserve for ceinetei^ piirj)oscs, which is not 
maintained in as good order as it should be, and tlio buildings connected with tho 
Observatory On the reserves facing South Terraco there are no l)uilc!ings, while on 
those frontinjLf the East a voiy excellent^ racjecourso has been laid out, with a com- 
modious grand stand and the other appurtenances of this popiilai* sport. 

“ Tho view from tho East Terraco is probably tho finest in the city, and 
many of the houses upon it are indicative of the wealthy and taste of their owners. 
The ever- varying light and shade which /inimates tho^ picturesque outlines of tho 
Mount Lofty Ranges, facing this terrace, is a continuous delight to* the qye. Tho 
dark foliage of the olive plantations, contrasting* with the brighter., green of the orange" 
gispves ; the sombre eucalyptus«and the verdant clufr^ of English deciduous frefjs, the 
brightness of 4he freshly grqwing crop, shaded off into tho darkness of tho adjacent 
gully, and tho parfe-Iiko aspect of tho intervening lands, make up a picture of simple 
Arcadian beauty. In no other city in Australia is tho wiw? ^n'^urbe so accessible, and 
to those accustomed to tho Yankee-liko stir, ajpd bustle of Melbourne, it seems 
incredible that such a peaceful panorama can be ^lyoyed within almost a stone’s- 
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thtdw of stroots ^liat riw some of the shopkeeping conties of trade the capiUl of 

Victoria." , 

The most fashionable of the terraces, however, is North Terrace. Indeed, by. a 
bull which is perhaps permissibCe, it has beo^ said that the “West End", of AHAkirfe 
is the north. North Terraco is the chief place for profassnonal men, especially ^octorsn 
What a number of doctors there seems’to be in Adelaide, and how well they appear t(j 
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flourish 1 On the North Terraco ivlso is situated' the Adelaide Club. To the hospitality 
there so kindly shown many a visitor feels himself indebted. ^ 

I'he streets that lun parallel to North Terrace, and nearest to it, are important 
from a business point of view — Bindley and Bundle for shops and retail trade, Gren- 
fell and CHirrie for warehouses and wholesaJo places of business. It may be noted that 
each of those pairs makes really a single street, for, except King William, no name 
for a street is l-arried right through this part of Adelaide. As compared with the 
*broad^ of King WiUiam >Stroet, those Streets aro scarcely wide enough for the business 
done in them; whilst the pavemont is certainly too narrow. Some (rf the shops are 
large and c.xoellcnt Bindley and Bundle Streets have the gloiy of being the first 
‘streets in Adelaide in the order of formation. In Bindley Street is rituated the 
Adelaide Theatre, which * was* doacribod only three years ago as* “undoubtedly the 
prettiest and best in Australia.” Even if it cannot now be rated quite so high, it 
,wiU hold a forwmd phufo, for it is oxcollently planned and elegantly decorated. 
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IVlii&t So^th Adelaide Lts more and moie a, tendency to /become nothing but a 
place of busineas, like tlie City in London, North Adelaide A and, will most likely 
ooqtinu|a, a placo for residence. It stands higher than the otllor^part of the city, and 
rises somewhat abruptly from th() Talley of the Torrens* The eminence is not groat in 
itself, Sut as in the city of 4he blind 
the one-eyed man was king, so ii\ a flat 
city advantage 'is naturally tfl}k.eii of 
rising ground, and the, southern cd^ 
of North Adelaide is veiy valuable 
Pleasant views can be obtained thence, 
and, from ‘a sanitary point of view the 
rise in the ground is treasured The 
greater part -of North Adelaide is laid 
out in an irregular porallologram, with 
a square in the centre, called after the 
Duke of Wellington. At its south-east 
comer are two excrescences, two other 
parallelograms, th6 lines of which bear 
no relation to the lines of the main 
parallels There aro thus produced a 
few curves pleasant to the eye. As a 
rule, the i>arallels in North Adelaide 
aro not too regular, but yet preserve 
their eharacteristic. 

The Anglican Cathedral (St Peter’s) 
stands near the enttance to North 
Adelaide. It is very lofty, and, when 
completed, will Ihj a hne (Jothic church, 
especially os seen from the inside The 
outftide is spoilt by the deplorable 
meanness of the tower, and w'ill re- 
main spoilt unless some sudden acces- 
sion to the church funds should enable 
the authorities to build a worthier fe>wer 
There is often a difference in the way 
of regarding a cathedral church , tliat 
of the worshippers is diiieront from that 
oftsomo who aro willing to help, but might l)e descritajd in the words Lord Eldon.is sjiid 
to have used of himself, wheq he explained that he was “ not a pillar of the church, but 
a buttress — a supposter, but one that never wont inside ” The lonncr want a church, good ' 
for hearing, good for music, suitable for crowded services and nu^e^tic fimetions , the latter 
want an ornament for the city. If the two objeett, cjinnot bo combined, it may reasonably 
be oonceded that the former view has the better claiiu to exclusive consideration. 
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Adelaide is ospocully strong in the matter of chuiehes. There is, ^ we have seen, 
an Anglican Cat)bedraA.-8t Peter’s; there is a Roman Caitholic Cathedral, of stately 
proportionB, dedicated w St. Francis Xavier; and both the Anglicnns and Roman 
Catholics have plenty of othoc* churches. Moreover, all the denominations are well 
represented. Perhaps the Preshytcrians are not so strong), as in some other colonies, for 
Adelaide, is by no means a Sc'utch cojpny. There are, Scotchmen there, as everywhere 
eke in the world, and, of course, prosperous Hcotchmon, brt not in any preponderance. 
Indeed, Adelaide is a well-mixed community, and there is no disproportion either of 
nationality or of religion. , 

One of the cardinal ideas of those who founded the colony of South Australia 
was that it should’’ enjoy the most perfect religious freedom. This irfea has been fully 
carried out. There are those in England who fancy that the absence of on Establishment 
would produce an absence of religion. A visit to Australia would convinco»such of their 
error. To no place can they he recommended to pay their visit sooner than to Adehude, 
for in none could they learn the lesson quicker. A glance at the streets of Adelaide 
'shows at dnee that theflro has been a rivalry of churches, which, desiring an^ outward and 
visible sign of progress and prosfH'rity, have built spacious edifices that arc'in many cases 
ORioments to the town, and, where they are not handsome, are Very ilsefnl. Most 
of the colonists belonged to thb great English middle doss, and the demcninations 
specially rocniitod from Ithat class — the Wesloyans, the Congrigationalists, and the 
Raptists — ^havo numerous adherents, adequate funds, and vigorous life. If one denomina-' 
tion be stronger tlian another, it is probably the "Wesleyan. But it is not only in build- 
ings that religion shows its strength in Adelaide. An Adelaide Sunday is a Puritan 
Sunday — probably it is more Puritan tlian in any other Australasian city, except those 
that are tlistinctively Scotch. In other matters also, such as having a vigilance com- 
mittee to look after the morality of young men, Adelaide inclinos, not without pro- 
tests, to this Puritan side in religion. The city, like the colony generally, is quite 
satisfied with religious equality, and has no hankering after the principle of an Establish- 
ment. Even the Anglicans, who hold the same doctrines as the Established (Ihurch 
in England, do not wish it, though they have at times dilficulties as to funds that 
may make them desire endowment. 

Tlie intervening space between North and South Adelaide is the part of the city 
which can lay most claim to beauty. Tlie river Torrens is not in itself a fine river. 
It has the wcaltness of many Australian rivers, and seems unable to make a channel 
for itself all the way to the sea. If reproached upon the score of deficiency of beauty, 
the river Torrejis might well' urge hi' its defence that it has always boon voiy useful 
‘''to the )>oople of Adelaide. Not thirty years ago the citizens used to rely upon the 
river* for their supply of water, which was retailed by water-cask at a charge o{^ a 
florin or half-a-crowu a load, this veiy primitive water-supply was sjjporsed^ by a 
< z^gulor system, Uie river T(»TenK' boihg tapped higher up; and, this diversion of a 
stream never very stiong ni^tnidly diminished its volume. The. constant growth in 
the size of the city has made it^ necessary that a fresh and larger reservoir 
should ho built*' Tho.origi^ dam is about eight miles effi the new reservoir is in 
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the ^arK-lands. It may, however, bo conceded tJiat formerly ^e Toseits, at the part 

hptween Nortli and Sout\^ Adelaide, was not beautiful, and th it Mr. Trollope was right 
in repudiating a laudatory oxprossion which he had hoard 'ciT)|>loyo<l — ^thot it was a 
pretty stream. Hut a few years ^siuco Adeliddo was blcassod with a remarkably energetic 
^mayol^ who summoned art ip J;hc assistance of nature. Just below the town the river 
has been dammed in such a w^ as to give th^ appeahinee of a broad river, i or almost 
bf a lake, to that which ^^sed to bo an Australian creek The main road that unites 
the heart of^Sonth to tte htiart of *North Adelaide, itself in a line with King William 
Street, crosses the Torrens by a fine brid|je, with a very broad span. Boating-clubs 
have been established, and rowing is very popular. Just tteyond the river is an oval, 
used os a.crickot^and football-ground. C)n a Saturday great crowds gather there, though 
the interest taken in athletic sports is hardly so keen as in Melbourne. Besides this 
centra] Adelaide Bridge, the river is also crossed by two other bridges, at convenient 
distanc.^ above and below. The lower is called after the Queen — Adelaide is nothing 
if not * loyal — and the higher after the Prince Consort. Tiro latter is not far from 
the Zoological Cardens; the Victoria Bridge occupies the sito* of the Forll where, ia. 
fonner days^-i.e., U'foro 1801, when the waterworks were comjdcted — the watermen 
filled their carts.. It i.s described os haviirg boon a specially bu.sy spot on the occasion 
of a fir^, when the ^um of £5 was "awarded to the man who first brought his full 
water-cart to the sceiro of the tire. 

South of the river, opposite !North Terrace, there is a series of institutions, 
stuiding in grounds of oonsiderahlc size. Ijet us begin at the west end, and toko 
them in turn. The railway-station is not beautiful — few art'; it has, however, the 
great advantage of being fontral, and is conveniently arranged. Old Parliament House 
and New Parliament House sttuid side by side, and form a gicat contrast. Simplicity 
marks the old, and splendour will mark the new, when it is finished. Some hold that 
the expense of the new building is a burden on the shoulders the eolony greater 
than it is fairly able to bear, for the cost is estimated at over £100,000. Tliis ex- 
penditure will certainly give a magnificent building, worthy of any legislative body. 
The outside is to bo of Kapunda inarbl^. Siuely, if we take piide in uuf Parliamentary 
system of govommout, the Parliament of a country ought to l)e well housed. On the 
other side of the rotul stands (Jovemmonf House, surrounded by pleasant gardens. 

According fo law, the “ Public Libraiy Museum, and Art Oalleiy of South 
Australia” only came into existence on July 1st, 1884. Tliat was’’ the date fixed 
by the Act of Parliament for its commencement, but the* institutions with the con- 
glomerate title hod really existed much earlier uader the* title of the South Australian 
Institute. In the final report of the Board of .jClovoniors of the Institute, mention is 
made of the twenty-eight years of its existence, and a claim put forward whidh no 
one will rofiise to acknowledge— “ that the South Australian Institute had done good 
work in its day, and had ‘been instrumental I'm iscattering the seeds of intellectual 
cultivation and development for and wide over the colony. The Boaid bands over the 
tmat to its successors with the oamest hope and full confidence tbit in the future. 
With a higher prestige and larger means, they will realise to the utmost the ends fur 
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Institute was the prodtLt of a society founded in liondon ^nly a few 'days after t^^e 
estai)lishment of tho colony. This society, under the title of “ the South Ai|stralian 
Litoraty and Scientific Association,” choso eighty-two Jl>ooks in London, and sent tliis 
handsome library to tho colony. Though books wore dearer in 1834 than fift> years 
later, probably many an individual settler had a lar^r collection ; and having per- 
formed this difficult task, the London society seems to^ have disappeared. Thesb 

‘eighty- two books went to a Mechanics’ 
Institute founded to receive them, and 
the Mechanics’ Institute unden^ont 
various chances. First it Nourished, 
then it succumbed to a rival sub- 
scription library; then ^ere was on 
amalgamation, and at length, in 1858, 
by Act of Parliament, tlic Institute 
was established. Its first local habi- 
tation was in a building in King 
William Street. As tii-io wont on, 
a licttcr building was erected pn North 
Terrace. As time went on further, 
newer buildings wore required. The . 
very handsome Museuui was erected, 
part of which is now used for the 
Public Librarj’. A portion of the 
work of tho Institute is continued 
iu the old building by the Adelaide 
Circulating Library, the books m the 
Public Library never being allowed 
to circulate. In the Art Gallery there 
is already the nucleus of a good 
collection of pictures. 

The next building is the University of ‘Adelaide, a description of which will be 
given under the head of Australian Education. Beyond the University, and in a close 
proximity to it,' which must be very convenient for the medical student, stands the 
hospital. '' 

In every diroi’tion, as tb6 visitor walks about Adelaide, he will in a short time 
^rcach the park-lands. This article began with park-lands, and to them must now 
rotuni. 'These park-lands aro indeed the distinctive feature of Adelaide. There is a 
total of about 2,000 acres. Thow tliat go round the two parts of the city average 
(.about half-a-mile in width. Thus.' that intervene betwe&n tlie two parts are much 
wider, but also much .mere ifregular in shape. Tho park-lands aro reserved in per- ' 
potuity fbr the use of the j>eople. No private house can ever bo built within their 
hounds, but portions ol( them are used for public purposes. In the intervening park* 
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laadSjivalfoas public buildingR arc establisbcd, and parts are marked off *for* the use and 
advantage of cllibs and o^er sections of the people. The las/ of those institutions is 
thei Ezfjibition. The Great Exhibition of 1851 in London was lonly permitted to be 
built in Hy^ Park ^ t 

th^^ close of tho^Ex- 

tb.it, tile au* xcal- |l * 

More H 

there has boeti a |iulitical crisis in F 
South Auhtralia, wttli^a suigiihirly T H 
empty oxebocpier, Init no 2 )() 1 iti(‘ian L 
••has been found to propose' the sale of — jl|| — 

a [)t)ition of the j^eojdo's city domain « BB H 
in Older to replenish it The luiuis |l «l|'l 

bring in a snnill levenuc, tin citizens « 

are .illowed to depasture cattle oii ^ 

^ Sjp^' ' •' 

like livmg away from their busi- * 

ness, and enjoying country air, as -v- 

modem conveniences of locomotion w . * 

readily permit Adelaide has tho torrens laks 

proud pre-eminence of being the ' ^ 

first Australian city to really adopt the train ,« but, always inoJlcst, she has kept * 

herself to tho horse-tram, whil<^ Sydney has steam motors,^ and Melhoume; jfiuch 

lat($ in the fiej(i, uses tho continuous cable system. Some of the Adelaide suburbs 

are commonplace — some are exceedingly pretty it h unfortunate that, as a ride, the • 

native names have npt been preserved. Medindie stands almost ifione as keo])ing such 

a name. Most of the names of suburlis are Gockpe;^ reminiscences, and often ot quite 

middle-class parts of London, such as Islington and jlackney , > Norwood, Brompton, 

• 1 « . • . 
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ftnd, Konsm^oA are rather more fashionable ^namcs. The first settlers in c 
must have been very fond ot London. But there is a worse thing in homen- 
claturo than borrowii^g the names of second-rate London suburbs. Some designations 
are made in the ridiculous An^srican fashion of adding ville to a proper name, with 
deplorable results. Ye gods! fancy Walkervirie! c ^ , 



POJIT ADELAIDE LIGHTHOUSE. 


,Froni a commercial and business point ot view, the suburbs that serve Adelaide as 
seaports claim most attontibn. Adelaide is the Brindisi of the Australian Continent ; 
that is po say, it is^ the place at which the mails arrive, and are thence distributed by 
rail)>rjy‘ through the coloniea By landing the mails* at Adelaide, at least a day is 
saved to Sydney and Melbourne correspondents. Of course, it is easy tp imagine pfaces 
* which would give quicker mails — fer histanco, Port Darwin ; but, in spite of the remark- 
able wterprise of Sonth Australia, it must be many years before the northern territory 
can be connected by rail with the ijouthem parts of Australia. No doubt a day will 
come when all Austvalian lettens from Europe will be landed on the northern shore, 
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and ntha% will ^probably be before the time, which also is surely cosung, when the 
Indian and Australian iijails will be convoyed fj*om Calais overland /to India, but it 
need hardly be said that that (fay has not yet dawned. • 9 

In Port^ Adelaide the city l^as a splendid harbour.® It is perfi^/ly land-locked, and 
iherefbre very safe, but unfiJijunately it is by no means easy of actcess. Sailing ships 
which are not in a hurry uso^ the services of a tug* and go round to Poit 'Adelaide, 
but steamers, in. coimecticgi with which time seems always an object, avoid the Port. 
With respect to the bjst plfco for steamers^ there is a bitter dispute. One of the great 
linos that run to Australia flses Glenolg, and the other •Semaphore. Not a little 
jealousy exists between the Orient and the P. and O. lin(\s, an^J a similar jealousy 
has-been t^stablisTuKl between their two ports of call. It may be said at once that 
both seem v<*ry pleasant ] daces, rich in seaside vilhis and batlis, just the sj)ots for 
heat-opj)resseTl citizi'iis to seek ozone — luad in the summer season Adelaide can Ui 
very lK)t — but it must bo added that neither is a satisfactory jHirt of call. Each 
is an open roadstead, sometimes acquainted* with very tough weather, when j)asscngers, 
especially lilies, have to bo hoisted (»n hoard. Each has a long jetty, hut in neitluT 
cas(‘ can oc.^Min-going steamers conui alongside. In th(‘ contest it is generally helibved 
that idtimati<?ly HJjiniqdKH'e will win. , Gkmeig stands by itself. Semapliore has Port 
Ad(daidc^ hehiiid it, ^rid the influence of the Port in all, matters maritim(» is (»x- 
ceedingly strong*. A semaplioivj is j)roperIy a signal-])ost, and, in tin* days before 
telegraphs, tlui arrival of shi]»s used to be signalltal across to I\)rt Adfdaido by moans 
of#llags hoisted at the s(‘maphor(\ hut although this particular method of signalling is 
now unnecessary and almost ohs()lot(‘, the wliolo place has retained the peculiar name. 
The nanit', hy the way, had once a very good chance of wdde fame, us the authors 
of the well-known operetta Pinnfon' have said that th(ur play was origin- 

ally (diristoned Soinajdiore. Semaphore is now* a (piiot seaside i>]ace, stirred once a 
fortnight into activity by tlui arrival of a steamer from England ; once a fortnight 
by a departiy-c*. Glenolg is a very similar though a rather largi^r place, witli some 
handsome vilLis standing in pleasant gardens. In both the train is jjllowed to run 
through the streets in American fashion, though a hand-hell, suggestive of muliins, is 
nmg all th(^ time that the train is moving in a street. The railway to Semapliore is 
a continuation of the line to Port Adelaide. A little above the Port the line, by moans 
of a swing bridge, crosses the broad creek — the word is here used in an English, not an 
Australian sense — upon which the Port is situat(‘d. If it yere not for the Port tlierc 
would have been no Semaphore, and (ilenelg, Jicing a l^t^Io further south, woulf> then 
have remained in undisputed possession of the stea?ner traffic. The narrow'* sand}; tongue of 
land between the estuary and the Gulf is known/as Ijofevrc’s Peninsula, and is rfiout two * 
miles across. A little north of Semajihoi’e is l.iargs Ijay„namod probably by some patriotic 
Ayrshireman, after the place wjicr j the Danes were defeated by King Alexander of Scotland 
nearly 600 years before. 

• **Of Lariyrt ho saw uhe $rlonOUR plain, , 

• Where still iriirantic bones remain; 

• ^ Memorial of the Dani^ ^v-ar.”* 


• Scott ; iii., 24.** 
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Largs, in Ayi^ire, is now a fashionable watering-place, with line houses tn front, 
and dirty, tortu«^ifl3 streets 4!)ehind The Largs of South Australia is struggling uyto 
existence as a wa^nnig-place and a port It enjoys a long pier and a dock Pro- 
bably the importau^‘o of the fwo places, Largs Bajj and Semaphore, ^ill increase 
because of the difficulty that ships experience in rouchmg* Port Adelaide • * 

Fort* Adelaide is nearly as Sid as Adelaide, and it has always tried to keep abreast 
of the times m the matter of harbour impro\^ments — ^the di^pening of. the chaimel, the 
removal of rocks, and the construction ot wharfs* It Has now over 43,000 foot of 
wharf frontage, ade(iuately Jiroviclod with steam cranes and all the necdlul paraphernalia. 

(flenelg has an, especial claim tor consideration, in that it was the place wlxpie, 
moie than fifty years ago, the colony of South Australia was piocfaimed • The, old 

• gum-tree under which Captain Hindmarsh issued the pnA lamation and took possession 
of the country is still prcsoived, under the name of Proclamation Trftc, though it 
is in a very advanced stage of decrepitude The following is the inscriptioM Jbhat it 

• bears — . • 

ON THIS SPOT ^ 

ON inr 2 Ht 1T mCIMBIB, IHIS 
• IHl COION) 01 

, SOUTH AUSTRilLIA 
• WAS PIlOCL^mri) AND IsrABI iSHf*!) 

As A PllOMMl in 
CAPIN JOHN HINDM UlSH KN, 

THI OUVIRSOR TiriBlOl 
AC UNO IN THI NAMI AND ON 
lUHAtl OI 

HIS MAllSIl MNC B 11 I 1AM I\ , 

IN THI PEislNCI Ol IHl . 

c;iiri oiJIfJKs 
OI IHI OOMKNMIM, AND 
<»rHJB COIONIhTS 


ON TUI 2 HTII DJCIMBIJi, iS'iT, 

Till BUCOBD Ol thI ahovi tact 

MAS HI 111 PUIUIfl^ APllMT) H) 
biBB Ct MArnoNAii ), km ,( B, 
O0\EBN0B-IN-GUiri Ol THL PBOVINCE, 

IN THE 

aBESLNCE OF THE ABSbMBLLD COLONISTS 
, , TO COMMEHOBAT& IHE E\ENT 
• OP THE 

GOLOKT ATTATMNO ITS 21 ST TEAB, 

AND TO jTESTlFt THETB FEELINGS BT A 
BAT OP PUBLIC BBJOICING,* 


GOD SAVE THE QUBEK 

t • 


This ioscription, on a ^tal plate, was fixed to the tree, it wfil be obaervedL oa 
the day that colony came of Grand prepararions were^xnade to 

the occasion by an ^enormous i^picnio in the nesghbonrhocid el the old 
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Whq^ Somo 20,000 persons had gathered together, some from dis^t parts of the 
colony, and all in gay holiday attire, a pitiless storm of rain camfi^n and broke up 
the entertainment in great confusion. • y 

Perhapu because of this (‘^^imple, the fiftieth annfversaiy of ^e foundation of the 
^oloity was celebrated in a*jiu<*h*niore quiet fashion, though in a South Australian 
December most people would gladly take the Hiicking in })ayment for the jfleasure of 
knowing that rain was falji^g on a diy and thirsty land. On tho twenty-first amuversaiy 
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thousands had to wait in the rain lor tlio return of a few ^omnibuses : on tho occasion 
of tho fiftieth, two railways ivoie carrying ]^assenjers between Glcnelg and tho cit/ 

Everything was in a very primitive state when Chaplain Hindmarshi tho founder of ^ 
colony, landed. It is recorded that tho pianofjIHc of his wile was floated asBorp, but 
there ia no record of its tuuefwlness after the operation. The first (Jovornment^ House 
area by the sailors of H.MS. Buffalo, the ship that had brought him to South « 

Auaijlilia. The f<:dloyring is the description given bf their l^diwork — “ Mud walls, 
IkbcMtlt fyte feet higlf ; two rooms, of six feet each, without flooring *[it is to be pn^sumed 
fix th^ certainly was no room for the*piano !] ; a that(^hed ^oof [apparently 

«lf MiMlil}; tto doerwerys, foa egress and ingress [to serve as windows as well as doors] ; 
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but both Hroplffco and chimney were lost sight of till the place was built” XiUfikily, 
the climate is (Hy, and cooking operations could be carried on out of doors. It ne6d 
hardly lie said tl)$t (Honelg has lung ago pas.scd out of its primitive stage, that Its 
houses arc a«hniralil^ built, or Chat all the comforts ^of civilisation con ,be procured 
there. 

h\iitlier down the coast ‘^Ihan Glonelg is a qyiot little seaside place called 
llrightou, to which, especially in hot weather, those citizeits, resort who find Glenelg 
too fiishiouablo or noisy. It has the reputation of boi^ exe^eodingly' quiet; there 
ai’o jK'oplo who would say it is dull. Like many othc/ ec»Ionial places, it has made 
a mistake in taking, the name of the English seaside town, but it is not so ill-advked 
08 to challenge comparison with the most famous of British wateringqTlaccs. 
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. BALLAKAT. 

Virgin Forosi—Tlio Gold Fever — ^Mount^ Buninyong and Warrenlieli) — Black IIill*^|^he City, the Town, and 
4he Borough— Sturt Street — The Public Buifdings — ^Tho “Corner” — The Toiim Hall— The Miner's City 


— “Our Lake” — The Botanical ^iardeub— Ballarat East — Brid”*^ Street— The Chinese Quarter — “punting 


the Devil 
England. 


-The Suhutl)s— LaVLal Bakery Hill— Dungaree — An Irish Settlement— tats oi Old 

among the bills to the nortli-wcst of Molboiirno, one 
'liimdred miles from tl\e ehidtal by rail, though not 
sf'verity ns the crow flies, lies Jlallarat, the metropolis of the 
gold-fields, and the second town in order of importance in 
Victoria. The last census gave the population as nearly forty* 
thousand, and a stranger may see at a 
glance that the majority of these forty 
thousand, souls ai*c well to do, and that* 
pov(‘i‘ty, the hitter, gi*inding poverty of* 
the Old World, is unknown lierc. In < 
1851 tho ground on whicli Ballarat liow 
stands * was viigin fori'st and park-like 
lands, iintoucfied hy tho hand of man, 
barel} oven visited by him. It is tnie, it 
was jiart of a shce])-run, owned by some 
brutliei’s naiut'd Viiille, hut a solitary shep- 
herd, or an oeeasionnl tribe of wandering 
black fellows, were the only human beings 
who visited the site of Bhat is now a hust- 
ling toAvii and an ini^iorlaiit mining centre. 

The Presbyterian minister, Mr. Hastie, 
was then, and is still, settled at the older 
town of JJuninyoug, seven miles away. Me gives the following (h‘serij)tioii of the place: — * 
“ I often passed the spot on which Ballarat is built, and there could not be a prettier 
3S])ot imaginable. It was the very picture ot repose. TIkto was, in general, plenty of gi*ass 
and water, and oft(»u I have seen the cattle, in oonsidc^rahlc numbers, lying in ipiiet 
enjoyment after being satisfied with the pasture. There v\as^a beautiful eluinp of wattles 
where Lydiard Street now stands, and on one occasion, vyhon Mrs. Hastie was witih me, 
she remarked, ‘ What a nice place ft)r a house, Vitli tlie flat in front^ and ^he wattles 
behind.* Mr. Waldie had at tliat time a shejjhord’s hut, about vijli<*ro the Dead Horse* ■ 
Oully is, on the Croswick Road, and one day when I was ealljng on the hiit-k*deper, he 
said that the. solitude was painful that ho could not (endure it; for he saw no one 
from the time tho shepherds went out in tho ^momiiig till tlu'y i-ctumed at night. I 
was the only jierson he had ever seen there who was not eonnoAed with tlie station.” 

The aboilginOjfi, though not numerous, wqfo .treaclicrous and cunning, and very 
troublesome, and not only stole anything they * could lay* their hands on, but 
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’ mnrderod, in (A)^ blood, any solitaiy hut-keeper or lonely 'shepherd they happened to 
come across. \ • • ' • 

In 1851 gold ^as* discovered by a man named H&cocks, in the litUo gully near 
Buninyong which boars hist name, and, as by inagic, the low lands^ round the 
Yarroweo Creek wore crowded by adventmrers eager tb hnd the precious metal. 
They came by thousands and tens of theusands, from all parts of the colonies, and from 
the uttermost parts of the earth, until soon tl\e whole o^ the ^valley was. white with them 
tents. Their watchfires by night lit up tjio lonely forest) arid their psosonco scared 
away for ever the dingo and the* kangaroo from their wonted haunts. Ballarat, or more 



properly Kallaaraf, in aboriginal speech, means a resting-place, but it was a resting- 
place lUo longer. Ho who ‘came in this old diggings days came not to rest, but to 
work, to work untiringly, from* break of viay to sunset, somet^es, perliaps, to be rewarded 
•with wealth beyond the wildest dreams vf the avaricious, oftoner to slave for the merest 
pittance, ‘Still hoping on, if not for a fortune, at least f«jr enough to enable him to go 
back and live in comfort in his 'own land. No one came to settle at ^larat, evofy 
*mau was but a bird of passage, and> at ‘first, no man dreamt of making a home here. 
Slowly, but siuroly, thi» tilinsitory character of the population passeif A^ay. The surface 
dig gings were worked out, and men .could no longer start on their ‘Own account 
,The claims were* sunk deeper and^deepw, more capital was required,* and mote special 
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kno|rle^. Companies formed, *and gold-mining became a reep|paised industry, ' 
earrled on regularly •as clotb-making or coal-mining. Moreover Aho land around 

proved fertile, and suitable for amculture, and soon 
every acre was settled, mostly m men of the farmer 
class. Ballarat became not only a mining centre, but 
also the market of a*largo and prosperous agricultural 
district^ 

It is p, pretty town — a very pretty town — strangers 
declare. SlKindiag in Sturt Street, and look- 
ing east, one secs it is set in an amphitheatre 
of low eucalyptus-clad ranges, with two larger 
hills, that serve to break the monotony* 
Mounts Buninyong and Warrenheip are about 
two thousand feet above the sea-level, and 




• THE “ OOBNBK.” 

.spmo seven miles 
apart, rising 
from the ranges 
— square, solid- 
looking hills, 
covered with for- 
est They , are 
remarkably alike 
in contour, and 

hardly to distinguished one from tho other. 

The inhabitants of Ballarat and tho su^unding 

districts for k long time fondly cherished the idea that these mountains 
were, extinct volcanoes, and proudly showed to visitors tho outlines of the 
old craters. When a popular science lecturer pointed out tlicir error, he 
was hardly thanked for tearing away the halo bf romance which they^ had 
contrived to throw around their hills ; and forthwith other autho^ties were 
^nsultod, who confirmed the first views upon tho Subject. . *• 

" tb is not true tbat eectoul t^nghts are best, • 

• But first and third, which aro'a riper figst.” 

'• * 

From th% top of either Warrenheip or Bi\aiqyong, a splendid bird’s-eye view is to 
be bed of Ballarat, and a capital hlea is to be gained of the stra^ling way in which 
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•the town is builL* The ranges which surround the town are for some reason, bost^knpwn 
to the early 'seitli^,# not called by the quaint, and often pretty, jiativo names, but rejoice 
respectively in suck ajipellations os the Dead Horse, A^hite Horse, Black Horse, and 
Magj)ie Ranges. A sbnr of the D^pad lfoi*so runs right up into the town itself, less than 
a mile, in fiujt, from ns very centre. Forty yeara ago Black Hill, as it is cahed, reared 
its dark cnest, clothed in dense f<frost, over the lonely gully wliere now stands Ballarat 
East, and its steep sides were untouched by thp foot of civilifjpd man, put those steep* 
slopes proved ricli in gold. The forest has long sintfSe disai)|M)ared, and the hillside has 
boon tunn(dlo(l through and through, buiTowed into, cut* away, and turned over, till 
half of it lias disappeared. Its former ^shape lias been entirely lost, and Black Hjll 
presents to the town a scarred white face, precipitous in some parts, Vith iiKiunds^of 
earth, old mining machinery, and heaps of <piartz and “ mullock, * which gleam white 
and look not unj)icturcs(j[U(i in the sunshine. • 

Ballarat is divided into three parts — Ballarat West, Ballarat East, and Sebastopol — 
the city, the town, and the borough. The West is the aristocratic and business })ortiou 
of the towif Here are aW the best shops, and the best hotels, the lawyers' offijptjs, and the 
^minmg exchange. Here, too, are the jirincijial churches — the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic (\ithcdrals, the IVesbyterian Kirk, and the new Wesleyan Clftipcl* and luTe, 
too, are all the handsomest houses.* A visitor is struck with the n^atnc‘s.s of the» broad, 
straight, well-kejit sti'oets, rimuing at right angles to one anothei*, and carefully planted 
with trees — oaks, elms, Oriental plane-trees, Californian pines, and, of course, the blue 
gum. Sturt Stn'ot, the principal street, and one of the three chain ronds of the colony, 
hears oft’ tho palm for beauty. It has kept its original width of two hundred feet 
nearly throughout, and is broader than most of the famous streets of tho world. As with 
tho “ rinter den Linden,” at Berlin, a, handsome avenue* runs straight up tho middle 
of the street for fully a mile. It strikest one at first as Ix'ing all qf gum-trees, tall and 
straight, with thick’, cl^so foliage, for they have been carefully p()llarded in their youth, 
and not allowed to stJ’aggle and grow ragged and untidy, as is tho wont of trees of their 
kind when left to their own devices ; but on a second glance it is seen that each gum 
•altoniates with a deciduous tree — an oak or an, elm, or an Oj’iontal j)lane-trcc. A^ery 
pretty and cool tliis avenue looks in tho early summer, before the liot winds have withered 
and shrivelled tho loaves of the foreign trees; •and their delicate green makes a lovely 
contrast to the darker hue of the eucalyjitus. These, too, are covered with white blossoms, 
which till tho air* with their aromatic |)erfumc, and which bring into tlie town great 
flocks vf parrots, rosellas, in' all the gh)ry of their gorgeous plumage, blue and green, 
rod and yellow, and parroquets,*ari clothed in vivid green. These birds whiil in screaming 
.flocks roupi tho gum^troos, feeding on the white blossoms, and, in their turn, 'proving 
a soro ftynptation to tlio yming colonial, who, satchel on b/tek, is wending his way slowly 
to school, unwilling to leave the bright sunshine. Parrots arc easily brought down by 
• shanghais ” — the name in this part of tlie*world for a catapult ; but a wise Town Council, 
having a duo roganl foivtlfo windows, not to say for tho persons, of tte citizens, has for- 

• ft 

*• ** JltaUook/' the heiy[»a of waate earth at tho moaih of a sliaft. 
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bid^enothe uso of all shanghais within^tho town, and many a small bo^ in the first flush ^ 
of joy and pride at a su^^oessful shot, is comjiellod to flee from Ncmesi|^in the shape^of a 
stalwai’t Irish policeman, who, armed with all the terrons of the »la\vy swoops down upon 
him. In the summer eveningf^^ too, this avenue is ii^^ich fretiuen^d by another set of 
people, ft appears to bo tlie favoured place of the lads and lasses of Ballarat for 
courting, and the old, old stor^ must have bees told ilgain and again imdcr thoSe gum- 
trees in Stmt fjtrect. „ , 

In this sti’oct are Imosft of tlit? shops find principal buildings. At the intersection 
of J-iydiard Street, right in tho centre of the town,’ is ft monument to the ill-fatod 
c:^j)loroi*s, Burke and W’ills, a nondoscrijit erection, originally a^ fountain, but now a 
lamp-post; and®a little farther down, opposite the Post Oftice, has recently been placed 
a handsome statue, in white marble, of the poet Bums. What Burns had to do with 
Ballaj’at nef one seems exactly to know ; but simic he is there, and much admired, 
there "seems every probajiility that Tom Moore, also in white marble, will soon join 
him. The Post Office, on the north side* of the street, close to tlie Burke and Will» 
monument ^is. a scpiare white building, to which extensive additions are being* made. Orf 
the south side is the Mining Exchange — the “Comer,” as it is popularly called. Hero , 
th(j sharebrokers'* may 1)0 seen transacting their business in the open street, and on "busy 
daj's stret(‘biug rigljf across to the gardens that adorn the middle, buying and selling, 
shouting and gesticulating as if their lives depended on’it, as their livelihood most 
undoubtedly do. Unluckily, it is not always busy times on the Corner, and on a day 
Ayhen shares are down and stoclcs an* dull, the C^)m(»r men are hard put to it to ('inploy 
their time. A (liiuainan trudging along, under the heavy w(*ight of his baskets fidl of 
vegetable's, is eagn-ly seized upon, and his cauliflowers and cabbages put uj) to auction, 
while flohn himself squats down on the pavement, a smile on his stolid, >(*llow eoiiutenanco, 
for he knows that what<*vor the result he will Im a gainer by the transaction. 'J^ic dark 
Indian trader fj*om Cashmere, plodding ]>atiently along with his,>great white bundle on 
his back, caji now do a brisk l)iisiiiess, while a load of wood- -bo it the humble one-horse 
load, or a great waggon that requires at least six horses to bring it down from the ranges — 
is a perfect godsend, offering as it doQS excellent opportunities for a raffle, the driver* 
meanwhile, leaning carelessly against the wheel, cracking liis long whip in a most artistic 
iminnor to wile aw^uy the time ])endin§ the completion of the bargain. The honey 
merchant and the bird hawker, too, find for their wares a ready sale among the good- 
humoured Comer men. 

Higher up is tlie Town Hall, a fine building with a loft^* tower, from which a sjdendid 
view of the surrounding country can be obtahfed; ancf higlicr up still are^the lioman 
Catholic Cathedral and the princi])al Presbyterian Church. Both those are substantial 
buildings of blnestone, whose, dinginess is relieved iii the case of the latter By a sjiirc 
and facings /if white freestone, while round St. Pati*ick*s ( 'athedral arc handsome, well- 
grown English trees. The Hospital, still farthcT npfSturt Street, is a large white building* 
sot in a pretty, well-kept garden, and is very old, as buildings *go» in Ballarat, having been 
begun just (ffter^the Eurcika riots* in 1855. need of some place for the sick and 

wounded was then sorely felt, and this led to sjeps being taken for the erection 
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•of a hospital. Ijhe site chosen, though only threo-quartere of a mile from tho^wfent 
Post Office, in tlm •very heart of the town, was then in such thick bush that, strange 
as it may seem to i^udom traveller on the well-kept highway, it is recorded that many 
persons lost their ww between and the little townslpp on the banks of ^ the creek. 
All up Sturt Street are shops and houses and buildings ; |Sid improvements ore ^ing , 
on evefywdicre. The streets are Tull of Hbusy life, though not the life of a metropolis ; 
rather it is the ordinary traffic of a well-to-do, up-country, town — ^lotwls of hay mii 
straw from tho agricultural districts of Lea^unth*and Wfeidormorp, carts laden with 
pomtoos from liuninyong and Wafronhoip, and great loads bf wood on creaking waggons 
that require at least §ix or eight horses to move thorn. An occasional bullock-dray, 
laden with wool bales or wattlcbark, drawn by its patient teatn, reminds one of tjie 
eutlying stations, whilst a great locomotive moving fi’om tho fotmdry whore it was 
manufactured, to bo delivered at the railway station in Lydiard ritreot, connects the old 
life with tho new. , 

• Eveiywhoro are evidences of_ tho chief industry of the town, and a stranger caimot 
help fooling that Halluraf wjw made by tho miner, and is still, to a certain ^xtent, the 

• minor's city. Here? and there, in all directions, even in Sturt Street itself, arc mounds of 

upturned earth, red and white, and not uupicturqsque in themselves, l)ut ‘often grass- 
grown and de.sei1,ed. Sometimes the remnants of the old wooden buiidings that pw>teeted 
the mouth of tho shaft are ‘still left standing, utterly dilapidaUnl and nioss-gi’owu, but 
yet oftenor even that has disajipeiued, and all that remains is an old irem truck, or a 
chain or two, cattui away by rust, and the tiill mound twenty, thirty, or even tifty 
foet high. Sometimes, particvdarly in Ballarat East, these wrounht-out workings are 
just those of the surface diggings, and there the ground — acres of it~has been turned 
over and over. No shafts have been wunk very de»‘]), so there* arc no tall mounds of 
gravel and quartz to glisten in tho smtshine, but tlio whole surliice prcsoTits the iij»- 
})caruucu of some dcsplate graveyard, w'bere lu* kitidly hand has planted ganlens, or 
raised monuments to the dead. , 

Many of tlm workings, both old and now, are of great exUmt, and many parts of 
‘Ballarat arc tunnelled under by drives, where, far»bclow the surface, tho miner cams his 
daily bread. Many of these drives arc deserted, but others ore in full swdng.^ tleiicrally 
they are far enough below tho surlacc for the .safety of those above*, but not always, and 
it is no imcoinmon thing to see houses out of tho perpendicular, and going rock and 
ruin, because the (.^ortli has given way beneath them. Sites may be observed where no 
attompi has boon made to build, boeauso tho ground is rotten and imsafe. In Ballarat 
East, St Paul’s Anglican Chnr<*li has twice come to grief. Once the whole body of the 

• dhurch went, tmd lefi^ the tower standing alone. It was rebuilt on the other side of 
tho towd', and, then, to t^o astonishment oiid disgust Qf tho congregation, the earth 
opened, oud if it did not exactly swallow up tho chancel, ^t at lea.st dropped it down 
{oo tuany feet below tho rest of the ckurelf to allow of a comfortable celebration of Divine 
Service. And at the plro^t moment tho destruction of St Paul’s again threatened 
by mining 0|)erations. The old Suprfm^ Court, in ‘Lydiard Street, was dnothor place 
t]^ Buffered, an^ had to bb abandoned, &s it was impossible to add to it, on account 
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of its foundatiofig' being undonnined. Appropriately enough, it is now used os th 6 ' Sqhool 
of J^tnos. Those n vrought-out workings, wliich are near the centre of the town, are &bc 
being levelled and ^rtcd away, as the demand for building sites becomes greater, and 
pretty cottages and IXooniing gardens take then place, flallarat is sometimes called the 
Garden City, and seeing that its chief industry is gold-muyhg, this might seem strange, 
were it' not that nowhere do shnibs, flowers, and trees flourish so well as on the levelled 
workings of the wrought-out claims, where the ^ground has benn trenched and dug over 
and over again. Mming is now generally carried on by larg^} companies, which employ 
himdreds of men, and machinery in itself worth a small fortune. Digging by one man, 
or by small parties, is not often seen within the precincts of the town. And yet this 
mining on a small scale has not been quite abiindoned in Ballarat. In the Main Road, 
iBallarat Kast, there may yet bo seen small parties of men workmg in co-operation, and 
loading that independent life which appears to ])os 8 es 8 a vast ehann for the old gold- 
miiKM-. 

, Going west, iij) Sturt Stiwt, the shops gnulually grow fewer and fewer, till when 
the avenue' comes to an' cud, <{ven the smallest of them have disaj)peai'e(h altogether, 
and villa residences take their place. Hero the character of the street <‘bimgcs. In the 
tfjwiii* the City Council have laid it out with an pvenue in the cenfn', and tw«) roads, 
one on each side. Hero, beyond the sho])s, aju two avenues, *0110 on each side, 
with a road in the middle, which runs for another mile — cpiito, in fact, into the ojien 
country. These avenues are of (Janaditui elms and silver poplars, and us yet are yoimg, 
but they promiso to bo in time as handsome as their well-grown sisters in the oontro 
of the town. 

To the west of Ballarat, within the Iwunds of the city, lies what in the eyes of 
its inhabitiuits is its giuatcst attraetani. On arrival, the first question asked of a 
stranger is not “ Have you s<'en the nnnos < " but " Have you scan our lake ? ” And 
yet, after all, “'our lake” is but a small sheet of water. Laid' Wendourec (accent tm 
first and third syllables), known in the old days as V'uille’s Swiunp, is abou,t four miles 
round, and not mon? than a mile across ; but, though not a large lake, it is certainly 
'a v(‘ry pretty one. It, is enclosed in a reser\'e wtll planted with a variety of trees, while 
all rounll the margin of the lake, itself arc rows of weeping willows, which thrive 
wonderfully. On the tuistem or town side of the lake are most of the boathouses, the 
number of which shows how much this sheet of water is appreciated Twenty or thirty 
small yachts arc there, miniature steamboats ply for hire, and on a pixblic holiday the 
little hike is crowded with every imaginable kind of craft, from the tiny canoe with its 
solitary occupant, to the steamer crowdl>d with men, women, and cliildrcn, of a more 
sociable disjxositiou. fkmngo to say, the duke lies higher than a great part of Ballarat, 
so that' ^om the deck of one of the steamers there is on a flne day a glorious view. 
The town itself, save for the houses that surround the lal^, .is barely visible, but the 
hills beyond stand out clearly, and U^imd* the hori»)a To the north is Mount Rowan, 
a conical, treeless hUl, ''wRosc softly rounded outlines and vivid green form a pleasing 
contrast to the stem squareness of Bun^nj^ng and Waircuheip, and the ^arkcr eucalyptus- 
clad ranges which bound the pictx]^ on the east In the foreground the white diflb 
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pf Bla*k Hill gleam in tHe snnlight^ and nouror still are the woopu^ willows at tlio* 
water’s edge.* On the j^ostom side arc tlio Botanical Gainlons, wliedT foliage of ^eiy 
shade and hue moots tho eye* Groat care has been exorcised 4u liumig out those gar- 
dens, and though tho oldest oak there has barely roashed his mujwity, trees grow more 
^ quiokly in* Victoria timn in^heir mitivo England, and ouLs uiid.^ms, ]>o]>lars and ash- 
trees, begin to make a good show. Much of the grounds is, strictly S})«akmg, not 
^rden at all,, but parh-Iiko laud, carefully planted with trc'os. Here on Sundays 
and other holidays th(i gcod people of liallarat come to hold high festival, to picnic, 
and to thoroughly enjoy tlroin-sclvcs. Every variety’ of i(*ciduous tree is found, and 
npnd>ers of tho fir tribe of all descriptions, and from every jiurt of the world. Here 
and thene, too, fteiuaiu, by way of contrast, an ohl guiu-trec, or a she-ouk, the latter in 
its ragged ^reyness looking strangely out of place among tlu* biightor-hued trees fnnu 
other lands? Right at the biu-k of the gardens is an avenue of golden wattles, which, 
in tl\i^ springtime, make the air heavy with their delicious perfimu*. 

As wo look round on the pretty scone, it is hardly possible lor us to conceive 
that thirty^ yyars ago these gardens wore thi<‘k bush land, the’ haunt of tht dingo and 
the kangaroo, and that tho bright little lake w'as a dismal swamp overgrown with reeds 
and rushes,* looked on askance by the blacks as the reputed home of the mysterious 
“bixuyip,” and a )>l^co where the digger fmm the catovas township down by tho cr<*ck 
might bo sure of bagging a black swan or a wild duck foy bis evening’s meal. Tho 
wild duck jind the bla<*k swjin still visit Wendourae periodically', and are carefully 
grotccted by the City (Jouncil, which makes every endeavour not only to ixreservo 
tho native birds and animals that already make the lak(' their home, but to add 
fresh s))ocimous to the list, and in every way to increase the attractiveness of tho lake. 
n«‘re is a story told that ono of the (.'ity Fathei’s, who, having been to Europe, Imd 
seen tho wondx'i's of the G1<1 World, was desirous of intJ’oducing Venetian gondolas, 
which ho thought would j)ny well, and prove a great attraction. , At’ a 'meeting of the 
(Jity Council, without describing o gondola, except by name, l>c proposed that they 
should import at least a do7.on. Then arose another Councillor. Ho also was in 
favoiu* of progress, and highly ap])r(ivod of the idea, l)eing as anxious as anyone to ' 
add to the attractions of tho lake; but, like John Gilpin’s wife, he “had a frnigal mind,” 
and tliougfit a dozen far too many to iiil]|)oi’t at once — tho climate might not agree with 
them — ^lot tho City Council import a couple to iH’gin with, and then they might breed ! 
This novel description of breeding has not yet been attempted at Ba'darat, and the lake 
has no gondola.s. *' v 

Beyond the Comer, Stmt Street slo})es steeply do\m, and at the bottom of the 
hill Ballarat West comes to an end and Ball<>rat East bogias. ^Tho change from the 
new to tlio old tovTi is most, striking. Bridge Street, tho jprincipal street of, Ballarat 
*E!ast, is a continuation of Sturt Street, but is only a thinl of its width, and is conseiiuontly 
fiur too narrow to admit of ’any ornamentation in +he shajie of trees or gardens, such a? 
adorn its yoimger nvaL It coushts almost solely of shops, wlv’fC' a great deal of business 
is done. On*Satunlay night — market-day — so dense is tho crowd fr’om end to end, that 
vehicles arc not permitted to pass down tho sfreot. Near the ^middle it is cut in half 
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by the Yarrovee Creek, once a limpid mountam stream, known as the river Leigh, inishing 


dow;p £rom the hrls amidst rocks and terns, creepers and mossfs, but now a huge gut' 
ter, ^ell boarded^ »ver, < into li'hich the drainage of city and 

town is emptied. ^ Bridge Street lies very low — ^is, in 

fiwjt, the lojyggf Qf Ballarat, and in'the 
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olden days .’(tas visited periodically by flpods, which swept out the 
^ 'shop>, and drove the iphabitants into their uppr storeys At first, 
beyond *an abundant use of profane limgiiage, not by the way an un- 
common thiiig on a‘ gold-field oven without a flood, nothing seems to 
have been done, but of lat^ }’pars the Water Cofiiraission has built a laige 
dam across a, gplly about 'four miles from Ballarat, and*BO created at the 
Gohg-Qong a pretty reservoir for the storage of nrator and reheved the people of 
Ballai^tt of their Annual flood. Ballariit ‘East being the site of the did mining camp, 
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the stwets do not presence the sam^ regularity as in the city, for having followed tl^ 
lines of the diggers’ topje, they twist and turn, and bisect one another without respect to 
on^r or convenience. Bridget Street branches oft* into two streets, Victoria Streeir— or 
the Melbourne Road, as it is generally called — and the Main Road (Mlig Tip the latter, 
which is a copy of Bndge Stl^t, only 'dingier, we come to the Chinese quarter. There 
are about two thousand CHtnamen “ on ” Ballarat — ^lot the reader fiotice the use of the 
{^position j on ,a gold-field, 'therefore on Ballarat — and they are, of opurso, common 
enough in all .parts of'tl^ town,* for thc^ yellow-faced, blue-bloused vegetable hawker, 
with his ncatly-coildd pigtail and his eternal smile, i» an everyday visitant in most 
households, whore he is hailed with delight by the children^ and trusted implicitly by 
the^house-jnistre^s, who vaunts the superiority of her John over everybody olse’s John. 
Here, down in Ballarilt East, is JoWs abiding- 
place. The •Chinese camp itself is simply a 
collection of tumble-down bark huts, built with- 
out tlio slightest attempt at regularity, and 
sadly in need of rcpaii*. * 

On the' ridge poles of most of the huts 
are to bo sden long strips of meat and fish 
drying in the siln, while the family* utensils, 
scanty tn the extreme, are ranged outside the 
doors. There are plenty of children playing 
aboiit, for though there are no Ohineso women, 
a eortaiii class of Europeans seem to have no 
objection to John (Jhinaman as a spouse, and 
the little half-caste children are, as a nilc, 
very good looking. ^ The Chinese are not con- thl post orricu. 

fined to the camp, but all along the Main Road 

their shops are to be seen full of china, common English ornaments, and unsavoury* 
looking eatables; outside swings the sign, a long coloured board, on which, in quaint 
Chinese characters, are painted the owner’s name and occupation. John Cliinaman makes, 
but ho does not mend. Many of these shops have their shutters up,* and the whole 
place has a generally tumble-down, uncared-for appearance. You may, and often do, see 
spruce, cloan» neat (.liinamen, but their houses arc invariably out ot ro})air, and sadly 
in need of the coat of paint which tliey are never likely to get 

In former days there was at Ballarat a Joss-house, and the ^oss was sumptu- 
ously lodged among gold and scarlet banners, and miicTi tinsel -coloured paper, and 
sweet-scented -sandal- woods, but tho whole, b(5ug very •combustible^ one day caught 
fire and was burned to tho ground, the Jo'tes* himself being co^jsuraod in Aho flamea 
Since then the new Joss haS been much more hg&inbly lodged, tho Chinese •iJeing of- 
opinion that as he could not take care of his fin\;iy, it was hardly worth while supplying 
him with more df it. * 

• • • 

A quaint Chi&oae custom, called “ Himting the Devil,” is Abus described in one of tho 

local papers 'ipte Chinese residing in tho distijct had a high^time ef it at midnight 

47 * . ‘ 
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071 Sunday, the ‘occasion being the annual ceremony known as ‘hunting the det^’ A 
hug^ hro was in the yard of the Joss-house at Golden Point, eond two or three cocdcs 
were^ an adjoining shed engaged in fashioning the mahy mysterious dishes of which 
the Orientals are so^ fond, one, it is^said, being a pie of routed tom-cat, which is believed 
to confer on those packing of it many virtues. The priest chanted some Chinese poetry 
in a wciid sort of way, and severtd otbfirs accompanied him on the tom-tom and other 
musical (/) instruments. The scene was such an extraonCinarj^ one as < might well have 
been calculated to frighten his Satanic l|/lajesty aWay did die Tiappen'^to be in the 
neighbourhood The festivities* were taken part in by about one hundred Celestials, 
who frequently adjourned to the Joss-house and bowed to Joss; then adjourning to a 
couple of adjoining jooms for a smoko of opium. After all was over, about £30 worth 
of poultry, pastry, &c., subscribed for by the richer Chinese, was distributed amongst 
their poorer countrymen, who came from far and near to receive the luxuries.” 

In Ballarat East are many workod-out diggings, notably alqng the Bunmyong Hoad, 
In the old days, so rich were those diggings that they were known as die Jewellers’ Shops, 
And it is related, as a i)roof of their wealth, that two men working for six jveeks in one 
of these claims made, an wages, eight pounds weight of gold apiece, ifow they are 
absolutely deserted, save for an occasional “hatter,”* Chinaman, or European, who linds 
it worth his while to wash “ tailings.” That it *8 worth while, cspgcially for a China- 
man, who can live on loss than a white man, is very evident. * 

In the old days men were more careless, and left behind them much that is counted 
valuable nowadays. Many of the roads in Ballarat are made with the refuse quartz 
left as valueless by the ininers, and as the quartz is gradually ground down to powder 
by the constant traffic, men find it pays them to wash the sweepings of the roads for 
the specks of gold it is sure to contain. As soon as this became generally known, the 
roods were in danger of being swept bodily away, and the Town Council found it necessary 
to fran>e a bye-law forbidding the sweeping of the roads by anyone but the authorised 
tt*wn scavengers. Nevertheless, on the JJuuinyong Road, almost any eveuiijg, may ho 
seen men, Chinamen generally, shovelling up the dust and mud, in order to wash it for 
gold. This is, perhaps, the foundation of the beyef that in Ballarat the streets are paved 
with gold. 

Beyond Ballarat East lie many little townships, or rather hamlets, whiefi owe their 
origin to the early gold-seekers. Canadian and Magpie, Napoleon and Durham — so varied 
are the names — all lie within a short distance of Ballarat towanls Biminyong, itself a 
pretty little town, at the fo()t of the hill of the same name. It is fiilly ten years older 
than 'Ballarat, and, unlike it, .does not owe its origin to the gold. The place was 
situated on. the old lajllock-dray road to Melbourne, and about 1841 a public-house was 
put up, there as a rcsi* ing-ploco for the * dnvers of stock. Bound this a little hamlet 
gradually sprang up ; for many men, Jioth bullock-drivers and others, found it convenient 
to leave their wives and children in same place where they wore safe from ‘the prowling 
Qboriginal, and the other dangers of the bush. But the discovery of gold killed Buninyong. 

* ** Hatter/* a man working alone on wronglit-out and desorted elaima — Whence any man working and 
living alone. A man working alone on a netr ^Id-field is, however, called a proapbetor. 
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It is* still a. pretty little town, nestling up against the hillside, but no ];|usincss is done 
there. Its streets aro*einpty, and no house has been built tor yeanS As it wits in 
ItiSO, so it is now: progress has passed it by, and the inhabitant^ of its prosperous 
neighbour eall it in *lerision ythe “ ancient village.” • liuninyong is an aboriginal word, 
Queaning “ knee hills,” and i.ho mbuntaiu was so called by tho blwsk fellows, because it 
was supposed by them to resemble the raised 4tnooff of a man lying on his l)ac^. 

* Leaving the little^ lAwn, and skirting the oostom side of the hill, tho road passes 
through some veiy, pretfy country, mostly* agricultural, till about twenty miles from 
Ballarat it comes to another kittle township, that of Lai Lul, tl)|e aboriginal term for falling 
Vater. Lol Lai is on a crock of tho same name, and tlie Falls there are a favourite place 
for* picnic* parties frooj Ballarat In fact, tliis is the furthest limit Ibr them. No one on 
a day’s ploaniring bent goes further, by road at least, than Lai Lai. Once a year, on Nwr 
Year’s Bay, a race meeting takes })Iaco, and thousands of people visit the Falls. Un- 
furtunttely, like most o# Australia’s rivers, the creek is ^^ca^ly dry at that season of the 
year. It is possible, by a judicious use of, stepping-stones, to cross dryshod, .while it is 
always easji? by taking off shoos and socks, to wade,, so that .the Falls on the 1st of* 
January are.not at their Iwjst. Still, the water falls over rocks at least one hundred feet 
high, and makea a cheery babble an^ng the stones beneath. It is pleasant on* a hot 
summer’s day to Me down among the ferns and scruh at the bottom of the gully, and 
with the cloudless blue sky above to li.sten to the munuur of tho waters and the 
drowsy hum of the insects, and watch the stmlight makui^ delicate tracery with the 
•fern fronds on tho stones jmd rocks that guard the creek. Far away, down tho gully, 
you can see waving corn-fields, and range after range of w'ooded hills, which fade away 
in tho blue distance. To the left, too, is Buninyong, the hill to who.so side it clings, 
hardly to be recognised as the one which overlqpks Ballarat. 

If, instead of Ibaving Ballarat by the Main Road, you choose tho other branch of 
Bridge Street, the Melbourne Road, you ascend the steep slopgs of the hill, Ikkoiy 
Hill, of diggings days notoriety, and find yourself in a broad street, as wide, indeed, os 
Sturt Street, bounded on each side by an avenue of gum-trees. The stifct is not otherwise 
remarkable, llie houses are for tho most part one-storeyed brick cottages, «ct in nice little, 
gardens, ji\^t the kind that are described in auctioneers’ advertisements as “ eligible villa 
residences.” About a mile from Bridge Street is the Ori>han Asylum, a large brick 
building, on the very outskirts of the town; .around it .are the wrought-out workings 
of the old Eureka load, and just behind it, not half a mile away, is thc^uroka monument, 
erected on tho very site of tho Eureka Stockade. 

Leaving the Orphan Asylum, and passing under* the arch of the Occlong and 
Melbourne Railway, you find that the town, has boon left behind, anfl that»you are ’in 
the open countxy. Warronheip, which moans in tho aborigintil V)ngtio “ em*u-f( 4 athcrs,” 
as tho trees upon it were supposed by the blacks to resemble the plumage of that bird, 
is close at hand* and the road takes you fairly* into tho (h'strict of Bungaree and tho 
Bullorook Forest, Here is some of the finest land in tho colony — ^rich chocolate soil-*- 
in which potatoes and com grow t« perfection, and which, in *somc parts, is worth £60 an 
acre. Most of tKe first settlers in Bungaree were* for some unknown reason, Irish, and 
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iKBh they have remained to the back-bone. Mostly Boman Catholics, and^hangit^ to- 
gethail^as they (K>, they have become quite a power in the land, andr as they belong to the 
electorate of llal^at East, their vote is enough to turn an election, and is consequently 
eagerly sought by would-be M.P.’s. « They generally contriyp to ma^e things “ warm " for 
the unfortunate candidate for Parliamentary honours 'who'l^as earned their displeasilra, 
Never* an ’election passes but the tfhpoptilar candidate has received some marks of their 
favour in the shape of rotten eggs, dead cats, or stale cabbages«yhile lucky is he whosb 
buggy has not been smashed, nor his scrutineers beaten! It is telafed of ode unfortunate 
man, whom they had put^out, 'that after the declaration df the poll, rising to address 
the electors, with wrath and bitterness in his heart, he began — Gentlemen of Ballaratr 
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and savages of Bungaree 1 ” But spite of their addiction to whisky at election times 
and on market-days, the men of Bungaree are to be applauded for the industry and 
vigour with which they have converted the heavily-timbered forest lands into fertile 
farms and rich pssturo ; and it is hardly necessary to add that these sturdy Irish 
fanners have brought to tl.cir new homo under the Southern Cross the hospitality 
and warm-hearte<lness that ha,vc ever distinguished their countrymen in all landa 

Ballartft is sdrrouaded on aU sides by small townships, which, like Ballarat itself, 
owe their origin to th^ miners, and are mainly dependent 9 n the gold for fheir existence. , 
Creswick* about eleven milbs to the borth, connected with Ballarat by railway, has about 
four thousand inhabitants, and several paying claims ; and* twelve nqles beyond it, on 
t^e same line of railway, is Climes, a town of about the same size, and greatly resembling 
it Kingston and Siucaton are small hamlets among the hills that surround Creswick, 
and not only is gold "found there, dnd!' paying claims worked, but the land is rich. 
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Stai .Smaller are Smytbesdalo and Scarsdalc, hamlets to the souA of^Uarat, w^(*, 
set among scrubby rdhges, whore the land is poor, depend ^entirely on Uie ^dd of 
gdd for their existence To* the west of Ballarat tho character of^the coun^ com- 
pletely changes. and.at T^annonth and Burrumboet, mstoad of thickly-wooded ranges. 
.we‘ see softly-rounded, coiypal liiils isolated one from another, a»d for the most part 
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treeless. This formation begins at Mount Bowan, about* four miles fl-om Mlarat, ^d 
behind it is Dowling Forest,. which is not, and never was, a fdrest at all, bi^ rolling, 
park-like lands, entirely free from undoigrowth, add with pfetty trees dotted here and 
fliere Here.* in Jlowling fomt, at the foot ef Another hill. Mount Pisgah. is the race- 
course: and the people of Ballarat claim for it that, if it is nfit the most important, 
it is at least the prettiest course in the colony. Learmonth and, Burrumbwt are 
little agricultural townships cm the shores of likes five miles'apart, the one thirteen 
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and the other fourteen miles from Ballarat Lake Learmonth is a pretty, little, lake 
about the same' size as Lake Wondouree, and though no Town Council has made it 
the object of itSi^arc, its beauties are far greater, for it is embosomed among bMla 
whose gently swelling slopes conu' down to. tl^e water’s edge, and are {nirrored in 
its shallow doj)tlis. The country is purely agricultural*, tho ^rth has never been turned* 
up in 'the grc'cdy searth for gold, 'and ^he little township, on tlie margin of the lake, 
surrounded by farms, with their neat hedges of gorse, privet, or, thorn, 'and their well* 
grown English trees, reminds Englishmen, they say, more of hbme tjian any other place 
about Ballarat At Burrum|;ioot tlic scene is more desolate : the hamlet is on the borders 
of a lake thirty miles round, and the farms appear larger and more, scattered. Few* 
jKJisons ever vonturef on the lake, for it is deej) and treacherouj., subject to sudden 
squalls, which are dang<‘rous in tho extreme, and more tlian one victim lies Iwncath its 
brackish watoi-s Both Learmonth and Burrutnbeet send rich stores of gram and farm 
produce to Ballarat, and much of the business of all these littlo towns finds its way to 
the (ioldei\ (Hty in their midst , 

‘ ' Mining is, of course, a very fluctuating source of wealth, but more lea^ an being 
discovernd and opened up, and the gold-fields of Ballarat are far from being exhausted 
* The (hstiicts i-ound an' fertile, and every day sqps land increase in yalue, and thus, 
rich in mines, and gin lied with farms, and its situation high among the hills^ giving 
it a much more bracing air than that of Melbourne, so that it is becoming quite a 
sanatorium for all parts ofl Victoria, the place has befoie it, its peojde hoiie, a fiituro 
of great jirosperitj • 
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Bakery Hill— BoBolation—Mutteri])^ before th^Stojm— A Misoairia^e of Justioe— The Fate of the Eureka 
0 * Hotel— The Reform Leagrue— ^he Meeting on Bakery Hill— Declaration of War— The Stockade— The 
Night Attack— An Awful iSSene— The Sequel. • ^ * • • 
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HE greater part of ^liallarat East is built on the low-lying flats of the Yarrowoo Crook, 
whicih ai-e bounded ^n the ^est by tJiie^plateau on which stands Ballarat West, while 
on the oast it is overlooked by Bakery IlilL Bakery Hill is now much built over, but 
behind the hou^s the red tumod-up earth and the deserted workings still bear witness 
to 4he industry of the early miners Here among the worked-out and abandoned claims, 
about half a. mile behind the Orj»han Asylum, Ls situated the Eureka Stockade reserve 
— a reserve s('t apart by the Town (Jouneil as a memorial of the historic light between 
the diggers and the autl 4 )rities on the morning of Sunday, 3rd of December, 1854. Uncared 
for, and enclosed only by a white 2 >ickot-fence, sadly in need of a coat of jjaint, there 
is liotliing ^ mark the I’oserve from the surrounding diggings, ^but close to the street—* 
Eureka Street -which in the old days was the tracjk followed by the bullock-drays from * 
Melbourne, stauejs a blue stone monument, wbovse only beauty consists in its .severe « 
simidichy and solid strength. Seemingly the I’own* Council have already more than 
half n^pented the building of that monument, for it is untinished and neglected, and 
the guns which are to stJind at the four comers have neve# oven been jdaced on their 
•carriag(‘s, but Ho rusting and half buried in the grass-grown earth. There is no beauty 
about tli(i place , the native trees have long since disappeared, no kindly hand has planted 
others, and even the grass llnds but scanty nourishment among the stones and rubble 
ihrown ui) by the miners. No one lives there, .few people go there, and only the old 
n^sidents remcmbci the early days when gold first “ broke out ” at Ballarat. A stranger 
may show a passing interest in the place, and then for his bciiefi^ is told once again the 
half-forgotton story of the Eureka Stockade. 

Long Iw'fore the tight at Ballarat there had been munnuriiigs and discontent on 
the gold-tields. The license fee was lygh at lirst, t30s. a month, then jloublc that, and 
after^vards 30s. again, besides which the digger was required to produce his license 
whenever it was demanded by the (Commissioner, or by any of the tr() 02 )ors. Thirty shillings 
a month was an exorbitant sura ; mimy a man could not make so much at such uncertain 
and untrustworthy work as gold-digging, and liave (mough for his jtiecessary exj^enses, 
though doubtless many could have })aid it easily. Then tgjosc the difficulty of collc(*tiug 
this unpopular poll-tax. Men would not ]m\ willingly, and the troopers tberefdi-e had 
to collect it by force. It is laid to their charge that they used .mor® violence than t^as 
absolutely necessary. Certain it is that the difficulty^ of collecting»,tho license*feeg became 
greater and greater as time went on. Armed troopers, in small parties, swo<f[)(Kl down*'" 
on \]xe diggers at unexpectfed times, and a cry of “ Traps ! traps ! ” was sufficient to send 
every man flying for refuge to his claim, with intent to there remain hidden by friencjjy 
mother eartk till the coast was clear. Matters were in thft strained state not only at 
Ballarat but on •every Gfold-field throughout th)& eolony, when* a new police magistrate for 

0 
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Bi.llarat, or rather, as it was then called, the "district of Buninyong,” was appointed. 
Ho vas a Udl, ^ood- looking man, with the manners and addreSb of a gentleman, but 
was dlterly uni^c^})uloils, and in fact was, as the diggers declared, a "thoroil|fh 
bod lot” « . , . , , 

On Specimen Hi^, a little ascent over against Bakery Hill, was a small hotel, or rat£er< 
shanty, htflf wood and half calico, Ifept % a man named l^ntley. Tins place was in no 
good repute, but ottering os it did the attractions of bowling-aUey, skittles, billiards, an^ 
unlimited liquor so long as there was monay *to pay W it, it? was jnnch patronised by 
the diggers, and was open, ^ a rule, and generally crowded, both day and night Much, 
of course, of the diggers’ hard-won gains found its way into Bentley’s pwket, but beyond 
bestowing a few hearty curses on the money-grubbing publican, ^hey would 'not have 
grumbled at that Bentley, however, was generally believed — and the popular iiu])ression 
has never boon contradicted — to be the creatfuro of tho gentlemanly Police Magistrate, 
who received most of his profits, or at the very least shared 4hcm. To this siianty, 
then dignihed by the name of tho Eureka Hotel, there came one night a young man 
'iibrned Scobie, who to Ijis surprise found it shut up. As this was eontrarf; to custom, 
he beat at the doors, shouted, and created such a disturbance as finally had the eflbct 
of bringing out not only the landlord, but two oy throe f>thcr men. A scuffle ensued, 
S(5obio was assaulted, and died soon afterwards of his wounds. Thou Bentlpy and 
the others who had taken part in tho disturbance were brought before tho police 
magistrate and tho two reJiidont Clominissionei’s, and, in spite of the remonstrance' of 
the junior ('ommissionor, and to the astonishment and disgust of the diggt'rs, wt're ac-* 
quitted. 

So high ran tho popular indignation at this miscarriage of justice, that on tho 
12th October, 1864, a public meeting was called to consider the best method of 
bringing tho culprits to justuse. The mooting was held just outside ‘the Eureka Hotel, 
an<l on the very spoj where Scobie had met his death. A huge crewd collected, 
and tho camp officials, not mmatnrally fearing some act of violence, sent a» guard of 
police to protect the hotel, with its obnoxious landlord. Several men rose tip and 
addressed the diggers. At first it seemed its if things might pass off quietly, but 
the speeches grew more and more inflammatory, the crowd increased rapidjy, and at 
last Bentley, who evidently considered discretion was the bettor part of valour, was 
seen to leave tho back of the building, mount his horse, and set off at full gallop 
for tho })olico can^p, with tho intention both of saving his life, which he evidently 
considered in danger, and ofwsending more help to the police sMioned at his hotel 
His flynng figure and terror-strioken fac§ as ho raced down the gully which separated 
Sp^cituon Bill and Bakery Hifi from the camp on the opposite plateau attracted tho 
attentioii of those diggers who had pot attended the mee];ing, and leaving their holes 
''and their'tents, they joined tho crowd in firont of tho Eureka Hotel, which must by 
that time have numbered nearly ten thmv^d men. For a' moment the issue seemed 
doubtful But the slightest thing sways a crowd. A boy thoughtlessly, more in sport 
than in earnest, tcok up a stone, and flung it 'at the glass lamp which hung in front of 
the hotel, gmoabiing it to atoms. The 'fate of the Eureka Hotel was decided. As the 
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^lassi fell jingling down on the stones beneath, from a hundred throats burst the cry, 

“Down with tho plactf! down with it I Bum the whole place ! ” And4he excited? mob 
nSshed on the house. It was carried in a moment ; such a multitijdo was irrosistibla 
The police* gave way at pnee, and ^he. place swwmed with men whose blood was 
• up, and who in their mdjgnatioa wrecked the house in less thaji five minutes. Then 
one man, to finish the work, gathered on onnttil of* paper and other combus'tiblbs, and 
^t light to them in, tho windward ^corner of the bowling-alley. In one moment 
tho place, built as jt was of canvas and Vood, dry as tinder now with the suns of early 
summer, was one mass of fiaines, and in less than a quarter of an hour not a vestige 
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remained.. Then the diggers, hearing tho tramp of the soldiers and police coming to 
the rescue, quietly dispersed, fully satisticil with the vengeance' ihc} had taken. 

But the Government could hardly let this flagrant act of disorder pass unnoticed. 
It was impossible to punish eight thousand men, yet the difticuljy was to find the 
ringleaders. It was no easy task to pick them out from among so many, and yet some 
there must have been who were more to blait^o than *the rest. 

Finally, three men were pitched upon. .It was urged by the. rioters that this warf an 
unfair choice, for though ope of them had beem present at Bentley’s Hbteb yet, far 
from assisting, he had used his best endeavours tt) dissuade* the peojde from taking th?* 
law into their pwn hands*; and that, as for, the other two, they had never been there 
at all What w^ the truth upon this subject it is impossible to say after this space 
of time, but the magistrates disagreed with popular opinion, and the three men were 
committed for tSriaL Bail was speedily found,* odd a large crowd, awaiting tho prisoners 
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op{)osito the police camp, escorted them back to the township in the gully, with ‘^any 
shoute of dotian^c, and much firing of pistols into the air. • * 

Mdkinwhile the authoHtios in Melbourne, seeing that something was seriously wroi^ 
on the llollarat g^d-holds, sent a ^special Board ,of Comipissionerg to inquire into the 
oflray by which Kcobjo lust his life, the result beings that ^ the police magistrate Tifas, 
dismisilod, 'whilst Bentley and his tUfsociatiOS were sentenced^ to throe years on the roada 
The diggers, however, wore not satisfied with this tardy justice.# ^They Wanted manhood 
suffrage; they wanted short Parliaments; and! above *all, they w^ted thh abolition of 
tho license fee, and the lilxjration or acquittal of the three prisoners. These three men 
wore — ^wisely, ^rorhaps, considering tho state of popular feeling — ^broqght. to trial in* 
Melbourne, and as the jury recommended them to mci'cy, wore sentenced to* terms, of 
imprisonment varying from throe to six montha , 

At this, indignation in Ballarat know no bounds. A Reform League had heen formed 
to air the grievjinces of the diggers, of which League tho Secretary, Mr. Humftraj', was 
a man of moderate views, sincerely desirous^ of attaining reasonable ends by moderate 
nfeans. But there were yrildor sp.irits than his in tho League, dLsaflbctcd lifshmon and 
‘ foreigners — Italians, Frenchmen, and tiormaus— who would stick at notliing, and by 
» them tho .Secretary was regarded with dislike and suspicion. As soon as the conviction 
of tho prisoners was known in Ballarat, Huniffray went to Mclboumq and procured an 
interview with CTOvernor Hothain, who intimated that if a proper memorial wore sent 
to tho Government tho pribonoi's might bo released. But the turbulent S 2 >irit 8 in the 
League, distrusting Hurafl'ray, sent delegates of their own, and on tho 25th of November, 
two men, an Irishman and an Englishman, arrived in Melbourne to demand the release 
of tho jmsoners. Such a demand was, of course, refused by Governor Hotham and 
his Ministers. Anxiously tho diggers at Ballarat awaited tho return of their delegates, 
and a monster meeting was called for the 29th of November, on Bakery Hill, so that 
tho members of the Ij^aguo, and all others interested, might hear their reports. 

Bakery Hill on the 29th prcsculx'd a scone of tho wildest excitement , Tho sky 
was cloudless, and the sun shone warm and brilliant To tho cast was Warrenhoip, its 
virgin forest stilj untouched, while to tho west, <jn the opposite ^fi^teau, could be seen 
the white tents of tho Government cam^) peeping between tho treoa All the trees were 
gone by this time from Bakery Hill. Hero and there might be soon a stump burnt 
and blackened, but the surface of tho hill itself was covered with upturned earth 
thrown <n;t from t^o claiurs, while hero and there was a digger’s tent, with his simple 
household possessions ranged jjutside. Gown in the gully beneath wore the soldiers and 
police, “drawn up in order, ready^in case^of any outbreak, to at once quell it On top 
of tho hill a, 2 )latfoi‘ra,had laicn erected, and over this, for tho first time, floated the 
iusurgcnl; fljlg, the star^f of the Southern Cross on a blue ground. On this platform the 
‘ chief members of tho Tioaguo took their stand with the delegates, who were to deliver 
their reports, and nroimd it surged a ciovjd of over twelve thousand peoplfe, men from 
every nation under tho sun, whom lust of gold had brought to this out-of-the-way 
comer of tho earth. Fair-haired Swedes and dark-c 3 ;ed Italians, fiery* Frepchmen and 
phlegmatic Germans, canny Scotchmen and reckless Irishmen, miners from the tin mines 
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of C<^wall,.imd pickpockets from the slums of Londoa, together with “old hands” froja 
Van Diemen’s Land and Now South Wales. The majority were young/ or men in* the 
prime of life, and almost all wore diners, clad alike in the ordihary garb of a digger, the 
flannel shir^ trousers, tucked ^nto their long b«>ots, ^d slouch hat, while all, or almost 
rfiin carried arms — ^revolvers and Jong knivea The meeting was turbulent one ; the 
diggers were wild with a sense of injustice and iTjrjury, 1 md the 8})cechcs from thS platform 
‘were not calculated to palm them. Feter Lalor addros.scd the meeting, and so did the 
returned delegates fnlm •HIolbcmAo. fe|>oeehes were also made by Frederic Vem, a 
Hanoverian by birth, and a* little red-haired Italian nuhiod Carboni Raflhello, to whose 
being conspii'ac}; was essential, and whom, on at-rount of his gift of tongues, Peter 
Lalor, the? undoubted leadei’, made his aide-dc'cami), as he (Laloi) knew no language 
but his owiu whilst many of his followta-s were f.)reigiicrs in like predicament Humffraj^, 
who was a Welshman, brought down the wrath of the meeting on his head by still 
counselling moral force^and was stigmatised as a trimmer. One man in the crowd, 
having raised liis voi(‘e in favour of eonstitutional action, was hardly saved from the 
mfuriatod dijjgcrs by the influence of the chainnan and his associates. Several resolit-* 
tions were proposed, and carried nnanimonsly. Another irieeting was eall(‘d for Sunday, 
the 3rd of iJeeember, to choose a committee for the Rofonn League, and before disi^ersing 
the cre^wd made Jjonlires of their licenses, and all* the arms and ammunition were 
distributc'd that the rebels could lay their hands on. Such was the declaration of war, 
and it was miudi to the surprise of the troops in the guliy that tlie meeting of the 
• 29 th of November passed ott‘ without any open violence. 

Acting under the ordeis of (Toveruor Hotham, who, stout old sailor as he was, 
thought ho could manage these turbulent diggers lus in the old days he had done his 
ship*s ennv, tli(5 authorities on the 30 th made another eflort to collect the license fees. 
Ihe whole force, l»)th soldiers and police, tunied out, and the diggers fled before them. 
Once or twice they made a slight attempt at resistance, and sliots were tired, and stones 
thrown at the advancing troo2)s. Some few jirisoners were ma(Tc, and* then the force 
returned to camp. But now the most desperate among the diggers, with Lalor as their 
leader, and Vein and llaliaello as his^ coadjutors, hoisted the iusurgou^ flag once more 
on Bakery Hill, and, kneeling around it, swore, with right hands uplifted, mutual defence.* 
Wlieii the rebels wore about a thousjinfl strong tlic^y marched in procession, bearing the 
flag before them, to the site of the present Eurtka monument, close to the old Melbourne 
road, and established themselves in an entrenched camp, or rather ^stockade.^ It ls a 
fact to bo noti'd that although twelve thousand people ha^ boon present at the meeting 
the day before, had applauded the most soditi^ais sjjjceches, and had openly burned 
their licenst‘s, yet now that war Avas actually declared, and Lalor ami his /riends wre 
in arms against the Government, the number of their followiip had dwindled to a 
thousand, while later on, on Sunday morning, when the soldiers attacked the •Stockade,*-- 
their strength from one (Siuse and anotlmr liod actually decreased to about throe 
hundred. All work on Ballarat ceased, and the .people wore m a sUite of the wildest 
excitement, 9.II waiting, as it seempd, the ftsuo of this dariii^ rebellion. 

Though many would not join the insurgj&nte, still the •minority Tsjunpathised with 
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tliom to a certain extent, and none vrcrc found mllmg to help the soldiers gr th.e*polico. 

It seems iucro^blo that any man in his senses could for one 'moment have soriou^y 
conteniplatcd thg ^>vorthrow of u Govermnent, and the establishment of a republic, 'with 
a handful of men, not a ,thousandfStrong, the ha}f of whom, 'were m™<3d wit}i picks and 
shovels, and pikes m^o of pieces of steel fixed on to long^poles. 'fhat Lalor and his 
associAtes* did contemplate this is ^e'vidlnt, and Lulur’s “ minister of war ” drew up a 
Declaration of Independence, in which this is distinctly stated. The ‘insurgent camp, 
the Eureka SU)ckude, as it was called, was tiituated* on the* top pf Bakery Hill, and 
was surrounded by a rude ^ fence of slabs, strengthened whomever they thought necessary 
by overturned carts, boxes, barrels, and anything, in fact, they could, lay. their hands 
on. The rebels wciw no engineers, and the ground enclosed was oyer an acre' in extent 
-•-far too large for their purpose. . 

Drilling went on with vigour, and small 'armed parties wore sent out to forage, for 
the rebels were not only short of arms, ammunition, and supplies, but of money an well. 
ITiis diflicully was surmounted by giving the storoke(']H;r8 written receipts, certifying 
•that the goods htul becij received, payment to be expected when the now •ro})ublic was 
finnly establishi'd. These pionoei’s — the would-be founders of another nation — wem not 
• clever,* apparently, with the pen. Here is one of the ]ueeious receipts yrhich have come 
down to us ; — “ Beceived from the* Ballarat store 1 Pistol for the .Comteo X.^ Hugh 
M'Oaity. Hurras for the people.” Another. — “The lieform Lego Coinote — 4 dreuks, 
fouor chillings, 4 pie for Cowo]' of tin* nenght watesh i)atriots. — X. P.” W'hether the 
pn)prictor of the Hallarat store ever n*alised on that triuisaction is extremely doubtful,* 
blit at the rate chaigod, his lo.sses on the “noight watch ])atriots”’ supi<er must soon 
have boon made nj). 

Mf'anwhile, at the Oovemment enip2’. Cajitain Thomius, the commanding officer, had 
not been unmindful of the treasonable ’proceedings that were going»on mound. There 
wore two companies o^ the 12th and 40th Regiments stationed at Ballarat, together with 
nearly a hundred policemen. Reinforcements wore hourly oxjiected from «Melboume 
under the command of the Major-fionci-al, Sir Robert Nicklc; and Gaptain Thomas, while 
^waiting, juit his,cam2> into a state of defence. The women and cliildren were iilaced in 
a building supposed to be shot-proof, and the men were kept imder arms night and 
day. These jirecautions were very necessary, a.s *the Government officials had no means 
of arriving at any clear idea of the exact number of the rebels. That they, if only 
unanimous, must fjfx outnumber the soldiers and i>olico seemed certain. The susjiense 
grew very wearing, and the nysn waited impatiently the moment when tliey should either 
attack* or lie attacked. On Saturday, tjie 2nd of December, although the troops from 
Mdboume had noh'yet grrived, Ca^itain Thomas decided to wait no longer, but to endeavour 
to crusl| thh iusurroctiem at one blow. T^ do this he know he must carry the Stockade 
“iiy storm. * Ho dared not attack in the daytime, because he had no force to leave behind 
to protect his own camp, but a night sitrpriso, and especially a Saturd^ m'ght surprise, 
ysould, he felt sure, be •effective. ^ On •Saturday night, os he knew, many of the diggers 
would bo away, some at their own homes, 'and more in the drinking aiid gambling 
saloons, of which' there* were enough And to spare in the little township do'wn in the 
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g^Uy between the two campa And of those who remained in the StockajJe, mfiny, he 
kney, would nA- bo so modest in their libations as the “ fewer wneight watch patriots” 
who shared “4 drenks among them. There was little sleep in the Government camp 
that night, and lubg before the firet fauit streaks of the^early si^pimer da^ appeared 
in the sky Captain Thomas had his little army — ^in all' nearly three hundred policy 
and soldiers — ^fairly on the march.* 

The Eureka was not above two miles away, but to reacK it the little force wore 
obliged to steal down the gully, and through the sleeping town. Silently they marched, 
one hundred and seventy-six foet and one hundred mounted men, through the spectral 
white tents, past the claims, deserted now, and up the steep incline, of the opposite 
hillside. So well wes the project carried out, that they had encircled the Stockade 
op all save the southern side before the rebels discovered their proxiinby. As soon 
as the alarm was given in the Stockade, a • volley was fired in the direction of the 
advancing troops. Tt checked them not a moment, tuid they q^ime on little tho-worae 
for it. “ For,” says one of his hLstorians, “ Captain Thomas knew that undisciplined 
,mcn firing upon a hotly of men advancing up a steep incline w(‘re stiro«to fire over 
‘ their heads.” The event proved the correctness of his theory, and, with n shout and 
a cheer, the Government men reached the Stockade, and in spite ot the stout re- 
sistance of a body of pikomen, and the sharp but desultory fire the other rebels, 

carried it The foot police entered first, and were met by a body of pikemen who 
stood their ground sturdily, but tho soldiers ably supported their allie.s, and the fight 
was continued hand to hand within tho palings. For a few minutes the m.surgents. 
hold their own bravely, then their ammunition began to fail, and they fell back before 
tho steady advance of Captain Thoma.s’s men. Tho flag.stafi' in the centre was soon 
reached, and tho soldiers tore down tho Southern Cross and trampled it under foot 
Then it was each man for himself ; the rebels turned and fled, udashing dcvwn the 
hillside, taking n-fiigo in tho holes, fleeing away to the ranges, for the Bepublic of 
Victoria was utterly crushed at its very birth, and its supporters were in no wipe anxious 
to answer for its deeds. In loss than five-jmd-twonty minutes, before the rising sun had 
dispersed tlio shadows and mists of the early ujpming. Captain Thomas found himself 
master of the Stockade tm the top of Bakery Hill. 

Tliis result had not been gained without blbodshod. Captain Wise, tho .second in 
command, lay mortally wounded. Lieutenant Pauli \ra.s also hurt. Four of the soldiers 
wore dead, and about a dozen more wounded, wlrilo no less than fifteen of the rebels lay 
dead, and as many more wgre wounded, many of whom afterwards died. Aborrt a 
dozen '■of tho rebels, seeing no ^chance of escape, surrendered — among them Raflaollo, 
Lak)r’8<t/dc-c/c-ca/»(f>— and we^o*marched^)y their captors doA^m the gully to the Govern- 
ment camp,' and then j)ut in tho lock-up*, the soldiers spiuing neither jeers nor taunts 
•dby the way. All tho tents and the banicades, everything, in fact, that would bum, was 
fired by the attacking party, and soon J;he site of the Eureka Stockade, thfe stronghold 
0 ^ tho Republic of Victoria, was covered with smoking ruins. The soldiers, having 
taken away their dead and* wounded, left the camp, ^which was immediat^y “ rushed ” 
by tho friends and'relati'ves of the diggers. ‘An eye-witness thus describes what followed : — 
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^*The ^eno was awful — twos and throes gathered together, and ’all felt stupfi^d. 

J went with R to ddio barricade. * The tents all around were in a bltlze. I was about 

t(4 go inside, when the cry #as raised tliat the troopers woro* coming again. Tlioy did 

come, with^ carts to J»ke aw^iy the bodies. I coimted fifteen dead,* one 0 , a tine, 

^well-educated man, and a great .favourite. I counted fifteen others, but the spectacle 
wos so ghastly that I fool*loathing at the rcin^mbraice. They a!i lay in a smaH space 
.^ith their faces* upwardjf, lo(^ng like lead. Several of them wore stiU heaving, and at 
every rise of* their bl^asm the bldod scouted out of their wounds, or just bubbled out 
and trickled away. One ifiau, a stout-chested, fine fellow, apparently about forty years 
.old, lay witlj a j)iko beside him. ... 1 counted fifteen wounds in Uiat single carcase. 
Sqpio were bruiging handkerchiefs, others lied-fumituro and matting, to cover up the 
fiicos of thq dead. Oh, God ! sir, it was a sight for a Sabbath mom that I humbly 
implore hei^en may never be scon again.' Pisir women, crying for absent husbands, and 
child^n frightened into^ quietness. ... A little terrier sat on the bi'cast of the man 
I spoke of, and kept up a continuous howL It wiis removed, but always returned to 
tho same Sjwt, and when his master’s body was huddled, wdth the other corpses, into the. 
cart, tho lidle dog jumped in after him, and lying on his dead master’s breast, began 
howling again." , 

Tho leiwlers qf the rebellion csca|ied, and the atithoritios, though they had a groat 
many prisoners, found they were ignorant men, for tho most }>art of no account, who 
had been led away, and were more siimed against thaji sinning. Peter Lalor, tho leader, 
,liad been shot down early in tho fight, and, as he lay on the ground, some friendly han<] 
covered him from sight with slabs. After the fight was over he was taken aAvay to the 
ranges, and afterwards smuggled into Ballarat, to tho house of a ceitain father Smytho, 
a Komau Catholic priest, who had more tliiui syiupathised with tho rioters. Here Lalor’s 
ana was amputated, imd though a reward of £200 was on his head, and the secret of 
his hiding-place was known to many pcojde, he was never caught. For Vem’s appre- 
hension a rowiwrd of £500 was offered, the authorities onmioously supposing him to be 
the loader of the riot, and £200 was also offered for that of another of the Ica^lcrs. 
Great black and white placards containing full ilcseriptions of tho , three men woro 
printed, and fastened on trees in and about Ballarat, but, although .the whereabouts 
tho men was widely known, none betikycd them. 

Ballarat was like a great swarm of bees which has been rudely disturbed, and 
Captain Thomas kept his little force close Avithin tho i)recincts of the camp, anxiously 
aAVoiting tho arrival of Sir Robert Niekle, the Major-Gcuojal, who was hourly expected. 
But the diggers were utterly crushed, lliose who weyc coming from Creswick to join 
the rebels returned quietly to their work, and the men lit Ballarat, though they buried 
their dead with all the pomp and ceremony ’they could conunend, gave up all idea of 
openly opporing the Government. 

All Sunday and Monday the men in the camp remained under arms, and on tho 
Monday some shots wore exchanged between tliem and the diggers. So strained wefo 
their lelatio^, that probably P w^ a relief to both sides when eiu’ly on tho morning 
of the 5th the advance guards of Sir Robert Hiokle’s force 'were seen 'defiling from tho 
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Taiiges, and long before nightfall eight hundred men, with four field-pieces, and a. large 
bodyi of blue-jaikets from H.M.S. Electra, were in camp. Noxl^, day martial law^ was 
proclaimed, and in obedience to a general order many of the inhabitants brought in arms 
and ammunition, but it was very evident that Captain Thomas had utterly crushed the 
insurrection, and in loss than a month, all further approhe'hsion>of an outbroak having 

ceased, the Major-General, with the guns 
and the sailors, ^ marched back to Mel 
..bourne,' leaving ibott eight hundred men 
as a guard at Ballarat. 

Not till the 1st April, 1855, were the 
State prisoners brought to trjal on a 
charge of high treason, and acquitted, 
amidst tlie cheers of the people. After 
this the rewards for the capture of Lalor 
and the other leaders were withdrawn, 
and the three wore once more free men. 

I 

And so ended the Ballarat riot — a foolish, 
wanton waste of life, by which nothing 
wiu? gained, lor the amendment of the 
mining laws imd abolition of the license 
fee would most certainly have been 
attained quite as easily without blood- 
shed That the diggers were wronged — 
bitterly v rouged — there is no doubt, and 
a number of disaffected Irishmen and 
foreigners, the sweepings of Germany, 
France, and Italy, to whom all rule was 
obnoxious, seized the opportunity to stir 
them u]* to strife. Governor Hotham 
was not far out when he stigmatised the 
leaders of the rioters “as designing men 
who had ulterior views, and who hoped 
to profit by anarchy and confusion,” and 
as “ men who were not sufi'ered to romiun 
in their own countries in consequence of the violence of their characters, and the deeds 
they had done." 

• It is ap old ptory in Ballarat now. The town has extended its arms right round 
the lonely bush cemetegy, where soldiers uid insuigents alike sleep their last, long sleep, 
>rfind where monuments, of yhich we 'give illustrations, have been raised to their memory. 
The guUy, where nestled the tents of t\e diggers, the steep hillside up which the soldiers 
charged, and the plateap on wltich was the Government camp, are now thick with houses. 
A peaceful and prosperousb city** has taken -the place of the old tiubulent gold-fields 
towni^ip, and the Eure^ Stockade is, all but forgotten. 
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"filoB ii^hirligig of ti&e briogB •In his xoTenges” and Mr. Peter ^islor was at the 
time of his death, in* the early weeks of 1889, the Speaker of tho Victorian hpwSr 
^ouse. Curiously enough, thh leader of the Eureka rioters wait in |hese later days the 
strictest adyooate of^law auj^ order, and^ was acknowledged^ by all to be the best 
3{^eaker who had ever presided aver tlie deliberatioiu of the lUgislatiive Assembly. 
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- , THE DAILY LIFE OF THE BUSH^ 

Btatlonslaiid Statians— Sbeep ox Cattle— General Tlew of a Good StatioaA« Banning In **— Bneli Hospitality— 
An Ardent Dancer— Loafers— ‘‘ Hnstering ’’—Stock 'Wbips— Catholicism — “ Sprees ” — A Thriving Dmnk^ 
—“You see." ' ' ‘ ^ ' 
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you not find it terribly rdull* in the bush?” is a® query that very frequently 
-L/ greets the country visitor on his arrival in town.* L^e most other questions^ 
this admits of more than one answer. As Addisdn’s shrewd old Icnight observed, there is 
much to be said on both sidesi! Much, of course, depends <upon tlio tastes and mental 
resources of the individual ,• much on the society, surroundings, and thousand and one 
other circumstances which go to make any place pleasant, or the reverse, residentially. 
Speaking broadly, however, and supposing the individual to be a person of average 
mental and bodily activity, a life in the wild bush, or in ‘‘the back blocks,” as 

it is called, is not by any means so dull as might at first bo supposed, even to 

one who has been bred and educated in a tgwu. By a “bust life” is meant chiefly 
^ life on a •sheep or cattle-station, or on a remote selection ; the life of the Australian 
bush township is in many resp6cts different, and to most people far less agreeable, 
but of this a more detailed account will bo given later on. 

The term “ station ” or “ run • is a pretty ^comprehensive one, and may include 
nearly anything, from the large country house and estate in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, almcfct English in its comfort and even luxury, to the “slab” 

or “wattle and dab” hut far away in the back country, whore the pi(>noer squatter 
who has just taken up fresh land, with perhaps two or three white assistants 
and a fe>Y blacks, leads a life of unceasing toil and watchfulness, and carefully 
tends his few sheep in the wilderness. Then, again, it may bo eitlier a sheep 
or a cattle station, or a combination of the two, and the life on each of those 
differs considerably from that on the others. As a rule, the country when first 

occupied Ls used to I’ftn cattle, and as things are gradually got into ord(T sheep are 
either wholly or in part substituted, being at first shepherded, and afterwards allowed 
^ roam at large in enclosed paddocks, from a few acres to many square miles in 
extiont Accordingly a greater degree of comfort is usually found on a sheep than 
on a cattle statiou. » 

The homestead, or “station” par cxcellevce, is generally a wooden building, large 
and straggling, ondj^in parts where the heat is extreme, supported on piles driven into 
the ground. It is usually kiilt in the shape of a hollow square, vnth the fourth 
side open, or closed only with a low figaice. It is almost invariably surrounded, on 
tvno or thrpe sides at least, with a broad veranda, beneath which the greater part 
of the “indoor” lifo‘Js spent, especially * during the summer months. Besides this, 
there are ^nerally numerouli detachdd buildings, the kitchen, bachelors’ quarters, billiard, 
play, or lumber-rooms, stables, a store, ^offices, men’s hut, and a wool-shed, at distances 
<irom the main building varying from a few yards to a mile or mofe. All these are 
almost invariably of a sihgle storey. A two-storeyed • house in the bush is a veritable 
ram avis, and is evidence of a high stage of civilisation. 
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a Ijjtle distance £ the stockyard, where the horses or cattle are “ run in,*' and also 
the slaughter-yards, fewi-houses, and piggeries, with the miscellaneous sheds inseparalble 
from a country house in all ^arts of the world Although there are almost always stables 
of some soyt, the req^der mu^t not imaging that the horses on, a station are usually kept 
,in them, as they are' in England. Commonly, one or two are liept either in the stable 
or in a small padaock, wliere they can be easily caught in case of emergency, Jnd for 
the purpose ^of ‘‘runniiag in'” the rest. ^ This '‘running in'* is effected in the following 
way; A man mouncs the stabldd hoAe and rides after the others, which are scattered 
over the horse-j)addock, feeding. The horse-paddock is often four or five square 
• miles in gxtent^ and is frequontty intersected with gifllies, clumps of ti-treo, and 
other timber. As soon as the rider secs the horses that ho '^^nts, he gets in front 
of them, rounds tliem up, and drives them before him towards the yards. Apy 
' recalcitrant animal that endeavours to* break away is soon b)’ought to reason with 
the*terrible stockwhip.^ Arrived at the yard, in which a gap has been left by taking 
down^ sliji panels, the horses riLsh in pell-mell. The panels are then replaced, the 
horses required are caught and bridled, and then the rcst» are turned out again 4 ^ 
graze once? more. It is not alwaj^s an easy thing to catch your horse even in the 
yards ; but, though here and there an ill-conditioned brute will always remain Ironblc* 
somef after a littjjo practice you ciui*(*atch most hdrses easily enough. Only it is well 
to watch, lest, as you are making for your own horse, some other miimars heels come 
into unpleasant neighbourhood with your head. 

, The squatter's house, built where possible on the banks of a river, lagoon, or 
cre^Si, stands in a large garden w(dl stocked with vegetable and fruit-trees, and 
a lady’s hand is often visible in the profusion of flo Wei’s. Frequently* too, vin^s, 
honeysuckle, and (*roepers are trained over verandas and waffs; a lawn, more or less 
level, suggests tcjjinis ; and* there is a boat, oi punt, upon the water in the distance. 
There are generally at least two living ” rooms, besides the “ office,” where the 
squatter jnakes up his accounts, pays his men, writes his letters,’ and keeps his guns. 
The rest of the house is occupied by his wife and family, governess, servants, and 
visitors from town or from neighbouring stations, who are sure ol’ a hearty welcome; 
for the hospitality of the bush is proverbial. Indeed, it is often remarked that a 
houSe thfere is* never so full but thftit it will hold half-a-dozen more When all the 
beds in all the bedrooms are occupied, “shake downs” are made up on sofas, billiard- 
tables, and camp bedsteads, on and under tables?, and on the floor. When there is 
no more room inside, the residue of the guests sleep to the veranda, whilst the late 
arrival, who can find no vacant space to spread his blanket even th(ire, will find a 
comfortable “camping-ground” in the harness-room. A place is fpund for cver 3 'oue, 
even if oveiyone is not always in his pfaco. As may be ^imagined, some ol these 
places of .rest ore not quite so luxurious as tfid proverbial bed of down ; but the 
fatigue induced by exercise^ in the pure, stinng, air of the bush mokes the visitor ready 
to sleep soundly even on the bare ground. * , 

The flasticity of a bush hcfuse is pretty thoroughly tested on the occasion of any 
social gathering, such as a wedding, kangaroo battue, or ball.^ Indeed, the zest with 
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which Australian rountiy people enter into amusements of all^orts, and th() enol^ous 
diiltancos they will travel to attend them, are notorioua * Theif is a story extant of 
a young squatter who was anxious to attend a ball at a deighbouring station^ but wi^ 
imable to got away from, his wor^ until nine o’clock oi^ ^e mgrning of, the dance. 
The place was seventy cniles away. But that was a trifle. Mounting his best hoiso, with* 
the v^isp contain- 
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to /badstone who exe^isod^such a diognetic attraction upon him became in due tjjne 
his wife. V , * 

• Dancing, however, is by no moans the only amusement, though a “bop” is abnost 


invariably «the culminating^ point of riding-parties, hangaroO hunts, and other festivities, 
• for dwellers in the bui^ will * organise a ciy^t-dance on tie smallest provocation 
. and at ten minutes’ notice. , • * • 

But th^ redder mhBt no't imagii^ that station life is nothing but one round of 
enjoyment Ther^ is ^ork — and hard work too — to. bo done, and oven visitors find 
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themselycH, aftor a few days, joining m the daily routine of the station. In the bush 
there is no sympathy for the “loafer” Indeed, the word there carries with it a 
moaning far more odious than to the cars of a townsman. AnJ yet the J;)reed does 
unfortunately exist oven away in the “ Never Never Country,” the wilds of Queensland. 
The affable traveller is hy no means unknoiln who will ride up and, introducing him- 
self in the blandest of tones as Mr Do jCourcy Montmorency (hia real •name bfiing 
, Muggins), ask for a "shake-down” for the nig^t, his horse, as he exp^p-ins, having 
“ knocked "Up.” On the following day he makes no proposal to move from his com- 
fortable quarteiji, and will hang on sometimes for months — sitting at the squatters 
table, d rinhing * his wine, smoking his tobacco, and ^boring^ his friends, disregarding 
the broadest hmts, until at last the master dof the houso^ grown ^desperate, informs 

him tbftt. his horse will be at the door at a c<u^tain hour the next tmoming. Even 
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th(^ it is toQ to one if he does not, on some* excuse, {langl^on a few days lolige^ 
and IF hnally ho has not ^ be uhnost pushed out of the door, ft is men of this class 
that am the pests of society in the bush, abusing, as they do, that spirit* of •See aad< 
open-handed hospitality which is ORe of its chief* charms. * SThe j^hman’s ohospitality 
transcends that of the Arab. The writer^ has known a ^quat^r sit for several evenings 
in his Indrooni, smoking in gloom/ solitude, rather than Jiave to endure the odious 
society of one of those loafers in his sitting-iqpm ; and yet he would ^ot tell the 
man in plain words to go. “J can’t turn the fellow out,”*he*sjid ; “it seems so 
inhospitable.’’ ’i'ho man had^como without an invitation, an^ had already been staying 
there five weeks without moving so much as a finger to make himself •useful. 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast, the horses are run,in from the honfo- 
parldock into the yard— for no one in* the bush will walk if he can help It; he will 
rather spend half a day trying to catch a horse in the paddock, under a broiling gun, 
than walk a couple of miles. Once in the yard, esch man oatches his horse, and, 
having bridled and saddled him, sets out on his day’s work, often remaining out* from 
daylight till eight or nino'at nighjt. Only the ladies, and perhaps a man «r two who 
}iavo work about the place, remain at home. The rest will, in on hour’s time, bo 
scattered in all directions — some riding along foi^e.s, to see that they* are sheep or 
cattle-proof; some off to distant paddocks, to draft slieep, or t* run in llresh 

horses for the work of the station ; some to clear out water-holes, or to distribute 

* 0 ^ 

the rf)ck-salt for the stock. Occasionally, when “mustering” has to bo done, you 
will see ten or a dozen mounted men start off at daybreak, and see them rotun\ at 
nightfall wdth jaded horses, driving iKjforo them, with “a running fire of stock-whips,” 
if rnob«^ perhaps five or six hundred cattle. These stock-whips, by-the-l>ye, are veiy 
formidable weapons in the hands of a*, man who knows how to use them, though a 
“ new ehum ” is more likely than not t 5 cut out his own eye if he attempts to crack 
one. With about .a fo^t and a half of handle, and a lash from ton to sixteen feet 
long, they eon be niiulo to resound with a crack considerably louder than the report 
of a pistol, so that the noise cun l>o heard under some circumstances at a distance of 
a 'mile or 11101*6, ^whilst on occasion the stockman acan literally “cut a piece” out of a 
i<efrtu>tory iH'ost. Tlic reader can imagine the noise that is made when a dozen of 
those whips are all being cnicked at once. For it is the soimd, and not *tho lash, 
that is chiefly relied on, the cattle flying from the crack of the whip far more than 
from its stjng. * 

Th» siK'ial life of the bush, m all its freedom and simplicity, is well iUustratod by the 
characmr of ite religious obsen’ancos, whidh are eminently suited to the circumstances 
of flic C.H.SO.* Thor bus^yian, u.s a rule, lus the greatest respect for religion in the 
abstract, and the very haziest notion of the dogmas peetdiax to any particular creed, 
though, as a rule, ho professes adhomuco to one of the loading sects; for there is no 
Established Church in any of tlie Australian colonics. He considers it a point of honour 
tb attend the service, ror, as ho c^s it, the “preaching" of any dleig^an who 
comes round to the statioq whore he hapj^xlB to be working. Thp writg^, when stay- 
ing at a small stalion, was present at, a service conducted by an itinerant minister of 
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the /iible Christians. was held In *the dmmg*room. There were present the master 
and mistress of the blouse, who were Fresbytorians ; the govemoss, an Irvingite^ the 
eT6rseeT,.a member of the t]!hnrch of England; two Roman Catholic women servants; 
a Chinese gardener, ^d tiyeb men frqpi the “ hut,” jaot one of whom was of the same 
•creed as the parson. They all, 'including the Chinaman, took part in the service with 
. the greatest decorum, and ]yould have regarded it fus a gross breach of bush.eiSquette 
it they hod ^ot* done, so. The effect \(as singular. After service the minister smoked 
a pipe with the s(;i^utltte^ and thby discuss^ whisky-and-water and the Land Act until 
the small hours. * 

• Even the bush, however, is not entirely free from ‘religious bickerings and in- 
toioranco,* and this ^ is more especially the case in the small towps, or, as they are 
asually cal]pd, “bush townships.” There the different denominations quarrel and cajdl 
to ^eir hearts’ content. Tliere is more Joy over one not partieularly clean “ cross-breed ” 
enticed from the opposition fold, than over ninety and nine snow-white merinos that 
have jievor belonged to the heretical floftk. Tho quarrelling, however, does not usually 
set in until the township has Iccome thorouglily establislfed and fairly prosperous; 
for in the ^rst days of hcttlement everybody has too much on his hands to find 
time for it; and Fresbyterian, Anglican, Wesleyan, and Jew will all unite in further- 
ance * 0 ^ the Faivy Fair to build tfie Catholic Cfiurch, which, a few years afterwards, 
some of them would be almost ready to pull down. Nor is it only in religious 
matters that those petty bickerings ifre aroused: municipal and social differences excite 
the, wildest animosity, and politics lend a helping hand, until in some places one half 
of the township is not on speaking terms with the other half. It is only fair to 
add that a case of real distress will imito for the nonce all denominations, cliques, •* 
and political parl.ies in the cause of charity. , 

The bush parson, of whatever denominaliion, makes his head-quarters at some 
country tOAvn, and from this centre mokes pastoral excursions into tho surrounding dis- 
trict, visiting remote selections and splitters’ camps away back, riding immense distaiicos 
and undergoing great hardships often tor a mere pittance. Especially is this tlie case 
in very sparsely-populated country, ^jpeh as the district of Queensland known as the 
“Never Never Country” — ^presumably because a person who has pnee Insen there in- 
variably Asseverates, with more or leSs solemnity, that he will “ never, never,” on any 
consideration, go back. Tho creed chiefly represented in the grazing districts is tho 
Fresbyterian, a large percentage of the squatters being North Britons; but other de- 
nominations also have their ministers. The staiidord of education among bush^ parsons * 
is not as a rule high — a fact that can hardly be Vonc^ered at, considbring the small 
opportunities afforded them for study; but brilliant exceptions age occasionally *met 
with, and the writer has overtaken on a* bush track a tra-^lcr in shirt-sleeves and 
a cabbage-tree hat, mounfbd upon the sorriest hf weeds, who has proved to be a 
cultivated scholar and polbhed gentloman,* and whoso conversation has beguiled many 
a weary mile.* Amusing scenes are told of tho * adventures qf “now chum” parsons, 
and hoaxes and pr^tical joked upon thesa are not unknown, but these are generally 
oonsideied un&ir. For the most, part they ore treated with’cqQsideiA.|j^on and respect 
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The great vice of the bush is drinking Not that as a ru^ bushmen drink Vhen 
atVerk, but it only too often happens that at periods varying Ifom two months to a 
year they obtain a cheque for the full amount of their eelnings, ride into* the nearest 
township, hand their cheque to tlj^e publican^ aqi remain in a gtate of intoxication 
until t^t worthy declarcb that their money is exhausted and pushes them out into • 
the street, or, as an exceptional ftvour,^ allows them to deep off the effects of the . 
poison upon tho tap-room floor. This is calle^j^ in bush veroa^ular,* “ a» spree.” 
soon as his “spree" is over, thp bushman*will return to his*wofk,,and for the next 
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nx months touch nothing stronger than tea. What makes these oi^s the more 
iiyurioiib is the poison buppliod to the unfortuiude men. Provided that it bums the 
palate and intoxicates tho brain, the bushmon is not very particular as to the taste 
of his drit^, and no' stuff is too vile to use for the laudable purpose of emptying his 
pockets.. In tho absence of other liquor ho has been known to “spree" on “Pain- 
killer.” The intelligent reader mky perhaps infer from these remarks that the bush 
pubKcan is not, as«a rule, a model member oof the conunonwealth, and in this surmise 
he would tolerably correct. Tot the rule is not without its exception, and many 
bush hotels are conducted as decently and honestly as heed be. Bush >publicans 
sometimes make large fortunes, turn squatters, and become eminei^tly respectable 
uHembers of society; but n^ore often (h^ themselves succumb to the vi(e upon which 
they have thriven, and die m poverty. , . • ' ' . , 

Hard drinking u by no means conned to the labouring men ; most neighbeurhoods 
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(/point to shoekin^ examples ih the way of drinking squatters and settlers. 
These, having larger '/opportunities, drink more persistently, and continually than the 
(Station • hands.” It is har^y necessary to say riiat thoir afiiairs usually go from bad 



to worse, *qntal they end losing stock, ^tion, and all. Sometimes, however, nature 
is too bountiful for them, and they thrive iif spite of themselves. A story is told of 
a Queemjand* squatter which, well illustrates this., Somo '‘years ago ho and his 
brother, members of a good English faftnly^, had taken up a run a long distance 
"baek,” «,&, far in the interior. Thoir drays had^boen down to" Rockhampton with wool, 
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ond^ were returning with stores for the station. Amongst ptbe^ things ordexed >rV a 
five-hundrod-gallon tank, aqid Mr. Bibulus, thinking it a pity thatMbhis shoiUd come up 
empty, gave oitiers that it should be tilled with rum. On*its arrival, a genesal orgie* 
of all haivls took place, 'until the liquor was exhausted. • A fiaend of the writer 
chance^ to coll at the Station the day qfter its arrival,* and ^as greeted by the pro- 
prietor — ^‘‘•Oh, come in, Mr. Blank— iome, in. Delighted to, see you! I’m drunk, my 
brother’s drunk, the overseer’s drunk, and all the^men arc drunk ^ and'stiH the statioif 
pays ! ” Generally, however, the .squatter, af all events when *at Iwime and at work, 
is a most sober and temperate man, rising early, and generally the broad of 

carefulness; for in spite of the boast of the hero of the above story, backed by the 
popular idea of tho eirormous profits of squatting, it is only by t|;^e groatesf energy, 
cam, and economy, that station properties nowadays can bo got to pay, anck^even then 
tho risk from drought and other causes is considerable. 

To tho student of character, a residence in tho Australian hush is by no means 
uninteresting, the solitary life and want of society producing tho most eccentric speci- 
lUons ol the genus man. * There .may bo met with, fossilised, as it wer«, and en- 
trusted with a coating of bush habits and ideas, characters that almost SQpih to have 
stepped* from the pages ol Fielding or Smollett ^More especially is this seen in the 
old pioneer colonists from tho north of tho Tweed, many of whom retain almost? un- 
impaired tho ideas and prejudices of forty years ago ; and you may occasionally hear, 
ill George Street, Sydney, or in Collins Street, foboumo, language almost identical 
with that which Scott puts into tho month of tho Baillie Nicol Jarvie. The nc^ws- 
Wors literally teem with good stories anent these old "identities,” and some, which 
tEe resdor * would susppet were inventions, or at least gross exaggerations, are 
literally true. For the most part, they illustrate precisely the same traits of character 
as their subjects would have shown in ‘their own “land of the leal,*’ as an eminent 
statesman called l!lortk Britain in one of his bursts of oratory. There is f»no, 
illuntrative at once of tho shrewd mother-wit of tho average Scot, and of the •personal 
peculiarity of its subject, which is perhaps worth setting down. Mr. McPanel (may 
he* live a thousajid years !) is in tho habit of adding tho words " you see ” to eveiy 
remark ho makes, ta custom which is well known, and is the subject of no little 
- amusement in tho neighbourhood of his station. * One day his wood-shed was burned 
to tho gwmud, by an inccndiaiy tiro, as was supposed, lighted by a “swagsman,” 
or tramp, avhu had Coon refused a supper. A few weeks after Mr. McP. discovered, 
carved npon a^ gum-tree, tho following : — “ Mr. McPonol, you sec, if you had assisted 
the jjoor traveller, you see, you wouldn’t ^avo had your shed burnt, you see ! ” The 
old gentlemaJi carefully .l^wk out his pocket^ife, adjusted his spectacles, and for some 
time was ohsorvod to ho ypiy busy, when it was ascertained that he had carved 
tmdemcath tho following words: — ^“You’re a (forcible but' unparliamentary *a 4 jective) 
fool, you 800 ; tho place was insured, you ; and we’re going to bui^d a better one 
mth the money, you see ! ’« An(| he did. 
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T he lolhg, narrow’ shape of^ the islands of New Zealand 
' naturally breaks up the colony into a series or chain of 
districts, each link of which has its own outlet-port or focus. 
Hence population is moro evenly distrilmted than Ls usual in 
colonies. Wellington, with some 30,000 inhabitants, is the 

political capiul,* but Auckland is almost twice its size, with 
•Dunedin and Christchurcli, in the order in which the names 
appear, separating them. For a quarter of a century Dunedm 
wa."! the largest city, and though Aifckland has recently over- 
hauled it in the number of inhabitants, it still retains many 
claims to the premiership. So far as buildings go it is most 
advanced, luuf its commercial interests are stUl more important. 
Its educational institutions are on a larger scale, and its 
churches look more substantial tiian those of Auckland. 
For the last live years things have been almost stationary in 
Dunedin, and this gives it a more settled aspect than Auckland, 
where the largo buildings are mostly of rc*ccnt erection, tllitf 
seem scarcely to have shaken down into their; places. CJ«)ing further back, Dunedin, 
which is Gaelic f»r Edinburgh, was founded by Scotch Presbyterians with malice afore- 
thought, and derived “grand” ideas from the gold-lields which Jbuilt up its prosperity, 
whilst .Agpckland, like Topsy, has “growed” somehow, deriving scant advantage ftom 
having been the seat of Government in early days. If one may l>e allowed yet other 
odious comparisons, I would add that Auckland has been largely aifected by Sydney, and 
Dunedin by Melbourne, ideas, whilst semi-ersclosiastical diristchurch, bears a distinct re- 
semblance to Adelaide. For Wellingtdn wo carmot find a parallel nearer than Washington. 

Auckland, and Dunedin are essentially commercial cities, tliough the churches of 
Dunedin hint at the origin of the settlement. Christchurch is* rather the country 
town where business plays second fiddle, and the sqAattcr and former support the 
cathedral, which fonns the central point. Government Hc^jiisc, Parliament'* Buildings, and 
the Government OflSces, give the key to the character of WelHjigtori,.- though 'the 
rapidly extending wharves also point to its growing importance "as a distribntlng centre. 

Even .the 'Fictorian, who is popularly supposed by other colonists to look upon 
London os representing quantity without qhality in comjtarison witli Melbounre, always 
recognises that* Dunedm is .a city, and a fine city. The fit^ appearance of the towit 
is much in ite favour. Whether you lond.at.tlie wllarf from the Australian steamer, 
or have come by rail from Port Chalmers, where the ocean sfevmors stop, you 
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at once £m» tho heart of Otago, as the district <of which Dunedin is ^e orbital 
is called. A vacant space, soon to be made a thing' of Wuty, gives an open 
view to a row of fine warehouses forming the right side of a triangle, with th^ 
railway station for its hasOi end ^ the whar^, o^ rather ^ the st^t containing the 
wharf, for its left side At tho apex is a fountain, erected to thS memory of Captain 
Cargill, tho founder of the province, which marks the centr^ of the city Right and 
left runs Princes Street At the comers are two palatial banl'js, and in front is the 
Grand Hotel, tho laigest and most imposing in Australasia. 



And the rights that precede the buriness-like tisene round the Cargill Fountain put 
the visitor in a humour to be pleased. Unless he has made the journey overland 
from Invercargill, in which ■case he traverses a fertile but not very interesting 
district, ho mfist come up the (Xago harbour, the moauderings of which are pretty 
enough to ddiight ^everybody except the Sydnoian, for whom there is but one harbour, 
and all those who live''* around it are its ftrophets The view of Dunedin from the 
bay is attractive. It is a long narrow town, winding along the base and f^opes of a 
range of hiUs, the lower portion of wl^ch^is known as the “Flat,” having been re- 
claimed from the bay^ A belt of grass and bush ^nd, on which building is 
prohibited, forms a dark Sackgrdiind, which^ •throws up the town as viewed from the 
bay, and divide^ it firoip suburbs extending along the top of the hills.* Behind these 
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ri*® lulls, foimiDg a branch «the Southern Alps, and separated from those on 

which tho town is li^ out* by a narrow valley which cannot seen from the^ l>ay. 


Jh front.of 4he town, the Uby stretches for about a mile across to tho opposite penin- 
sula, a hig^-lying plateai^ jrhich riges almost precipitously. from the water. In the 
.distance one catches *a glimpse of the open ocean across a nanww neck of low land. 

A more picturesque 'situation it would be dificult to oonoeivo; it is mvcB more 
^cturosque, jndeed, thgA convenient, for^ enormous have been the sums spent in levelling 
a tract of ground sdfficfent to Iky out 


X 


a main street at tho foot of the hills, 

m cutting .out tracks up the hillside, ^ | \ 

and, as i;ho town ^w more })(>pulous, Ji . \ 

in reclaimi^ land from the water to • ^ i 

provide room for expansion. One fea-* *. J 

ture that strikes attention as you ap- ^ 'i l| / 

proacji, is that several of the streets Ul 

ascend tho*hdls m a direct Imo, and ^ ^ 

are crossed ,by terraces laid out hori- f 4 If | ul 1 ' 

zontally It ft said, witli what tmth I - 

I anf qot prepai^d to vouch, that the | ’ . I 

useless expense and inconvenience of j /\s^i I 

these stoop streets arose from the tot(rn | , > _ ( 

hai^g lieon laid out on the rectangular I a I 

plan in Edinburgh before the pioneers | -ll^' w* w j fj fk h^k & 

started, under the supposition that the ^ I 

site would be level, or nearly so . ^ ~ 

When no level • .site was' obtainable, . 
it came to a choico between altering .if 

the plan, or making out a now one , 

with the usual zigzag ascents of a “ 'w|L^ cl 

town built on tho side of the hjjl. it*'' 

But the surveyor was not prepared to 
dopart frOm his instructions on his ovfn 

responsibility, and thus nature was made to bond to the Edinburgh plan In lattor 
days these hUls have proved admirably fitted for cable tramway*, of which Dunedin 
constructed tho first in Australasia Indeed, Dunedih is generally considered to be 
as enterprising a place as could well be fotmd. The fipat settlement Vas established 
in 1848 under the auspices of members of the Free Kirk of Scotland* who did not 
welcome other creeds and nationalities, and took life hardly,'^ without making much 
material progress But in 1861, the discovery of gbld-fields at Gabriel’s Gully — now tho 
pretty township of Lawrende — about sevent^-tyo miles from the town, flooded the pro- 
vince with an adventurous popilation principally hailing from the Victorian gold-fiulds 
the yields from wl^h were then slackonipg. These "new iniquities,” as they wore 
called by the “old identities,” soon made a little Melbourne qf Dunedin, but without 
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ftltogothsr destroy ing its fundamentally serious character. The graft of the i^dventurous 
Tictorian upon the stout and canny Scotch stock has been* reiy^^ccessfuL The moral 
fibre of Otago will stand* comparison with that of most cbmmunities; and if„l)unedin 
has led the way in conmaercid enterprise, ita loi^-headed^pioneerg introdu(^ a good 
system of education at« the first, and established a university directly the gold flowed 
in, which imivorsity still maintains <its pride of place. 

The traveller who comes from Australia,^ or has been other parts of New 
Zealand, will notice that the Otago type of humanit;^ is distinct. What sailors call 
the “cut of the jib” bespeaks the origin of the settlement at once. Probably scarcely 
half the present population kre Scotch by birth or descent, yet you could not mistake 
them for any oth^ nationality, the Scotch having g^ven the lead to the lest The 
superior stamp of the working classes is specially remarkable. A more intelligent- 
looking population it would be hard to And. There is a general sharpness of feature 
and angularity of body as compared with the average Enghsh crowd ; not much 
animation, but an occupied air. Countiy visitors are few. This is essentially a town, 
lOnd the j^iasHors-by towusoion. The buildings around, and the stylo of thg shops, are 
certainly superior to what would be found in an English town of the ‘same size. 
*lt is pbviouB, too, that the enormous, well-built warehouses supply a much larger 
poptflation than that of the province, although you will loom later {jh^t direct oteom 
communication with England has rendered it inexpedient to keep large stocks in 
hand nowadays, and many of the warehouses are” larger than is now necessary. Nice 
fresh faces the people have, not so fresh as at home, but delightful after the sallow 
Australian complexions, and not so diflemit from the English as to strike attention. 
•Tho {teg^ortion of young people, however, is noticeable, and also the general healthy 
appearance. Everybody* is well, though rather carelessly, dressed, much after the 
Scottish fashion. Beards ore much worn. The business man is in a black frock-coat 
and tall hat; clerks oiid the generality in more modest tweeds and round hats. Few 
have gloves with'thdm, and of these not half wear them. After all, it is very much 
like (ilasgow, only rather “more so.” 

c The banks by which the Caigill Monument is flanked on either side are tlie 
Bank of Now Zoal^d and the Colonial Bank of New Zealand. And here one must 
own that strangers will at flrst And some difliculty in discriminating between banks 
and insurance companies which rejoice in similar names. The want of inventive power 
in this diwetion pret^nts u striking contrast to the American fertility of nomenclature, 
In the. States the value of a distinctive name for advertising purposes is too well 
appreciated for'' similar names, to be adopted ; in Australasia one might think that new 
contpiurios weVe trying how near they could get to the name of some old establish- 
ment withmit infringirlg the law. But to return to the banks in question. The 
Colonial Bank, with its clock tower 'and handsome arcade, looks far fnoro like a town- 
hall than a bank. It was built in the day6 when Otago efgoyed Home Rule, and was 
to be the seat of the {provincial authority, but when the k^i^vurcial Governments were 
aboli^ed, the Provincial Buildings, as , they vrere colled, were sold to the Colonial 
Bank of New Z^and, «n institution bom in Dunedin and managed there. The Bank 
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of IJew Zealiixuf (•widiotft the “CoJinwl”) has its head-quarters in Auckland, It is tl)e 
Jiriifcipal iinancial IwMise m the colony, and keeps the Government account.* The 
^Dunedin e^blishmefit is only a branch office, but this does* not prevent it from being 
the handsomest building in the town, admirably suited to its purpose, and constructed 
with excehont taste 'in every clptail.* * , 

A remarkable struefUre is the head offied of the Union Steamship CompaAy — the 
company whichi enjojj^ tKb monopoly of the inter-colonial and coast traffic. The 
architect has succeeded in giving tfio building a maritime air, by moans of a 
munber of little*turrets* surmounted by weathercocks. There are many more fine 
commercial buildings: insurance offices on a much largo? scale than a prudent sharo- 
hplder can approve; warehouses than which there are none l^ger in Melbourne and 
Sydney, ^ut buiTdiugs of this type are all ieiy much like each other, and a de- 
scription o^ the petty difieronces which distinguish them could only weary the reader. 
So&ewhat out of the ordinary, however, is the interior of Messrs. Sicvwright, Stout, 
and Co.’s office. Those gentlemen am lawyers, but they have cast aside the old- 
world! tradidons as to legal offices, and built theirs after the model of a bank, there 
being a^laigo central hall, into which the light is' lot through a stained glass roof, 
with a large counter at the end of the ground floor, and offices round. ^ * 

Jlut we ou^t to see the public buildings first. Walking up Princes Stre&l;’"'*.»e«»" 
como to the Octagon, an eight-sided “square,” which might be made very pretty if it 
wore entrusted to the care of a g«wd gardener. On the upper side of the Octagon 
is the Town Hall, or rather its fayadc, for the hall itself is not likely to bo built 
fbr*many a year to conio. Nevertheless, the front is very imposing, and the chances 
are that you do not notice the posterior deficiencies of the building unless, some s.p»lo«.> 
gctic cicerone calls attention to them. This Town Hall is® no bad emblefn of the 
histoiy of the province, with its “grand” fdeas and love of putting its best foot 
foremost In the sixties and seventies everyone thought that Dunedin was going to 
be a little London, but the eighties have changed all that, an^ many are the citizens 
who have begun their private town-halls in the sanguine belief of indefinite progress, 
and were stopped short in the building by subsequent “bad times.” On the l(*\?cr 
side of the Octagon is the Athenaeum, of which no Dunedin citizeh cares to have 
more notice tiiken than he can help. It is the only approach to a public library 
that this fine town can boast, but it is an approach carefully guarded from those ' 
who most need it by a guinea subscription, whilst both the quality and the condition 
of the books leave something to bo desired. There i»> however, a reading-room with 
newspapers and magazines, to which visitor's to the town can have *600 access by 
giving their names to the librarian. At the University’ there is a libr&^y containing 
some good books, but it has been starved ever since the dS^rossion set* in. In the 
Supreme Court, again, there is a legal library, to which one can get access without 
much difficulty. But it ramains the darkest blot upon the fair fame of Dunedin that 
it has no pubhc library. ^ ^ > 

' Although laid out on level ground^ the public gardens are pretty, but un- 
fortrmately they are situated at the northern extremity of tho ^town, practically 
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mte^Ung* sights in the town iff that of tho High School girls going through tlfe 
g^fTonastic exercises ^!&ch form part of the school course. , * 

• It would be a weary fash to coimt the number of primary schools in this land 
of free, secular, and con^pulsory education Ovei^ half a million scerlmg a year is 
)8{)ont upon education by a population of just half a million.* Wherever, out^of the 
business streets, you sec a good-siiicd building, it jS sale to put it down to b^ a State 
school ; and* one* inu%1^ add that as rule these school buildings are respectable in 
architecture, and , a^inKablo m* their inferior arrangements They form a fitting 
antidote to the overpowering ^ 

materialismi of the busmess ' 

quarters * of the Ijown, whicl 

are calcultgicd to give tho iin V* • ■* • 

prossion that colonists think « 

notliing but money-makuig, am y® , 

devote much more care to th / • . \ 

glorification* of their places o ^ 

business th^ they are ivt>rth ' | 

the liahl^s of tjie Water ol Lc*itl j’ j j | 

a stream Avhich runs into th J||||. I 

harbour at tho north-easter] * ^ 1 JP ^ S 

stone building, attender m | 

by two scholasfia-lookini ^ 

red-briek double houses ~ 

the rcsiihmces o( four o ‘ . 

tho professors Tliis is th< ******■* *— n ... — ■ ' 

oldest University in th< ,. 0 ^^ uaii, as dasionfo 

colony, and, although at • ^Pmvni n Phr/trutinfith ftii fimhvn Tlwi* V 

filiated to tho New Zea- * 
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land University — which, like that of Loudon, is a puivly examining liody — it has been 
allowed to retain the designation of the Otago Unhersity, whet^as its neighbours in 
Canterbury and Auckland have to content thcraselvo'^ with the title of I'^piversity 
Oollega The University may reasonably bo •considefbd well equipped ill the matter of 
professors, and on the average aliout a luindrcd students attend the ^eetun^s The 
medical sc*hool has been specially successtul and attractive ** Besides the *t^nivcr8ity, 
the High School, and tho primary schools, thAe is a normal school in Dunedin 
which serves for the whole ^strict * « 

If 

The hospital is an ugly building, with nice gaVdens round it , it was originally con* 
fftnxcted to hold an International Exhibitid^, %nd therefore is perhaps not very suitable 
for its present purposa But the largo empty central hall has at least {he advanti^ of 

• 1 » . • • 
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liftbrding ample ventilation. The dormitories cofetain nearly 200 beds, and are 
anS Admirably k<‘}»t, though in the male wards male nurses a^^ employed. Amongst 
other charitiiblo institutions in and al>out the town ard the Industriab School fo» 
Destitute Children, the Benevoleijt Institution, ^and tho. phurch Orphanage. Nor 
amongst jmblie build'mgs 4 )ught one to omit mention of the Supremo Court, the Post • 
Office, the Custom House, all unpre^tfuding. useful buildings, massed round the Cargill 
Monument, or of the (iarrison Hall, the largest^ building of tho ^ind in Australasia. 

Churehos, as previtaisly no^d, form a* striking leaturc ih the ^ panorama of the 
town. Tht're is one on the eminence opposite the railwsiy station, which every stranger 
takes for the (Jathodral, owing to the prominence of its site and the pretentiousness 
of its arcliite<*tiirc, twliich one can only describe sis “ wedding-cake ” Gothic. It is the 
PiCKsbyterian “First Church,” so calk'd, not because it was the first chuifeh built in 
the town, f(»r it was not, but fi*07n its being the leading ehurch. Another largo 
Presbyterian placs^ of worshi]) in tlie Gothic st^lc is the Knox Cliurch, at the northern 
end of the town. A liltl* way up the Roslyii cable tramway is the Roman C^atholic 
XJitthcdra1,«(*eilainly tlu' jm'ttiest (»f Dunedin churches. Roth this and Kmox^ Cimrch, 
like the ITniversity and the High School, are built of a gloomy dark bliie^ stone found 
hear iport Chalmers, fac<*d with a liandsoTiie white freestone which abounds in tho 
Oatnaru district. Wlam fresh, this* white stone cun be caiT(*d with 4ho greatest^ ease, 
and thus h’lids itself readily to omanientation ; but, unfortunately, it speedily loses its 
colour. Kt. Matthew’s, souHiward, is a l«irge edifice •Ixdoiiging to the Cliurch of England, 
larger thmi can easily he tilli'd by the Churclnnen of tlie neighbourhood, and unattractive 
both without an<l within. 

intfvitalilu l.unatic Asylum, fjinu-rally the handstnucst Imilding of colonial 
cities, may he stmjifht i!i \ain. You <»i'ill see it from the railway, about tiftcen or 
twenty miles out of Dunedin on the way north, nt Scacliti', where» it makes np for 
its distance trom town by the ma}?nificcnce of its projwrtions and the luxury of its 
unduteeturul embi'lliVihim'nts. In the old world palaces arc built for kings.: in tho 
now, for idiots. 

. 'Hio town is well pavt'd, well lightc<l with and w(*ll kept. Many of the streets 
arc nanu’d atteY iliyst* of Ediuhui'gh They are mostly of good width, and recently a 
spU'udul Isnilevard, ( 'uiiihei’land Avenue, has Injcft laid c)ut after the most Vpprovod 
Frcneh loshion. 'riu' water supply Ls ample, hut <H‘easionally of questionable quality 
iu sumnioj, and uovifr so go«)d as a water-drinker would wish. Of the footpaths one 
’ <*annot too highly ; throhghout the town tluy are asphalted, and even in the 

most out-of-theVay suIiutImui^ lane'eomfortahlo provision is made for "Shanks’s” mare. 
Ilicf ocean J»j!beze» keqp Dunedin amongst the healthiest towns in tho world; but 
this is indl-e than its Citizens dose^e, for the systsem of drainage extends 'over a 
very limited area, and tho sanitary* arrangiunonts generally* arc deplorable. . 

Cabs and hotels art' practically the* stAiigcr’s first w&nt on arrival, and should 
perhaps, therefore, have Jnsen dealt with earliei. Waggonettqs are tho kind of cab most 
“used— primitive ramsliackV 1)Oxm on \jhty!s, with leather eovcaings; ,but* excellent 
hansoms and lively oairiogcs arc easily^ obtainable. The fares are about twenty-five per 
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,ceq|L higber than London prices,* Of the hotels, the hugest and best arranged is fhe 
“Grand,” but “Wain’s,” the front of which is pretty, is, also comfortable, and old- 
• fashioned folk still keep to the “ Criterion.” There is likewise an excellent club, situated 
in charming grounds oiisBera Hill* The best m<jans of gutting about are the horse 
tramways, which run the whofo length of th(^ town at the foeft of the hills. 'Qiero are 
also cable tramways to lipslyn and MomingtomVp the two hills nearest the centre. 
Those lines asc&ud tlfo most foimid^ljly steep jdaces, sending nervous strangers’ hearts 
into their moutl^. • • • * ^ 

Tlie business port of the town is on the Hat, doge to the Cargill Monument ; 
the manufactories lie mostly northwards. It is the proud boast of Dunedin to l>e the 
most arlvanced of, all Now Zealand towns in her indu.stries, wMch* include woollen lUnd 
clothing jketories, iron-works, tanneries, breweries, oil-mills, soap and candle-malring, 
tly5 manufacture of coffee and spices! furniture-making, brass and iron-work, coach - 
building, confectioneiy and jam msmufacture, «*hcmieal works, paiK*r-mills, and meat 
refrigeration. A visit to the New Zealand clothing manufactory is s}>ocially to be 
reeomitmnded. It astonishes everybo<ly by the ex<‘ellenc*e of its arrangements *f<Jr 
the convenience and health of the lumds employed, j)re.senting, unfortunately, 
gi'oat contrasl in this respect to tjic majority of Australasian liietories. In slM^ps, too, 
Dtuffedin can claim the pre-emineuee, and her eonneetioii with Melbourne has taugnt 
her tradesmen the art of dressing their endows to advantage. Among (»thcr 
eliaractcristios of the town is the excellence of its medical practitioners, wliieh is 
pr<^bably due to the circmnstance that the medical si'hool in conneetion with the 
University attracts got)d men. The exUrnt to which the teleplione is used may be 
(quoted as another illustration <tf the onter|)risc of the citizens. Th(* number ofiid!Bu.seff 
connected with the wire is far larger than iu»any other New Zealand town. May one 
also without troftson hint that in the imporftint dej)artment of ladit's’ drt'ss Dunedin 
claims the first place '* Tn the matter of theatres and public aii)us<.*mc*nts, however, 
Auckland has of late sur}>assed her, though she has two theatres’ and half-a-dozen 
foiv-fflzed public halls. 

Before going out to the suliuri>B, a word must be .sai’d witli fear and trembling 
about the harbour. If you wore to believe what you hear in every 'other port in the 
colony, rt is a hole, or at Injst a difeh, scooped out by lavish cxjiendituro, which will, 
soon 1)0 filled up again by sand, and is not yet lit to admit any deecnt-sized ship. 
Nevertheless, steamers of over two tliousand tons burthen crllne up evgiy day to 
Dunedin, and two ships drawing nineteen feet of wfiter arc at the time of writing 
at the wharf, whilst the large ocean steahers of* 6,00(1 tons come *lecply laden as 
far as Port Chalmors. One must admit* the cxistoneo of a. bar,* but its surfued hits 
been ^dredged oft* and by niealis of a mole, constructed by the advicejdf Sir Jolm 
Ckiode, itihas already been shifted a eonsidonible ^ay out to sea, and may be ox^)ccted 
shortly to disg.ppear altogether. As regards* the upper harbour, it also is improving, 
and we need* not despair of seeing the ocean* steamers ^])«ng along the Dunedin 
wharves befyre many years are over, ‘^hqro has been a large and not invariably 
economical expenditure in drod^ng, roclamatioi^ and other works for\the improvomeut 
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• ( joing southwardb 'from the Gaigill Monument, the hillR soon recede, and one comes 
to the genuine flat,* Vhere* the town broadens into the sub^urbs of South DunecHn* St 
• Kilda, %nd*Oaversham, maitily inhabited by artizans, who may, with a little exaggeration, 
be said |o live wi|h on^ £oot in water and ^e other* in the grave. At prcstmt 
constant strong winHs keep those suburbs fairly healthy, but they are almost on a 



niobol’b creek fall. • 

(from a Photogutpk Vy Bvjton Bros) 


level with the sea, subject to frequent floods, and without ^y «system of draihage. 
It is hot rash to prophesy that? some day these, parts will be* vi.sited witji *a calamity. 

At ihe southernmost end of tho hills He> tho*township of St ('lair, which promises 
to become a i^jishionable i^atoring-placc. It k built partly on the flat, which is a little 
higher in thif direction, ayd partly on tho “ rise.”^ A pretty^ bit of rock gives character 
to the placq, and there ore a* primitive '«§ planade, and a bathing-^lace scooped out of 
' tho rook. Thence eastward tho sandy beach ^stretch^, some three •, miles in length. 
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past tho Korbury Race-courso, whoro meetings are ‘lield four or five tim^ a jnear, 
auif the “Ocean Beach,” about half* way iHjtween St Clair* and 'hawyer’s Head. The 
ocean is only divided from the upper end of the harbaur by some five, or six, 
hundred yards of low-lying sandy country, the npek of tljp^penh^ula. Thp harbour 
side of this peninsula i% the most pleasant part of the. district tt> live in, eveiywhere 
facing ihoro or less to the north, and^mo'stly sliolterod from tlfe southern winds. This 
is the place for beautiful gardens; there lls plenty of sun, and the town commands a 
lovely view over the bay of Dunedin, which shoiild bfe seen By ni^ht as well as by 
day. The season on this side of the harbour is three weeks •earlier than in town. 

The drive round the pedinsula, os well as that up the North East Valley, across 
the hill to Bluoskin, ^ not to be miss(‘d. It is a hilly country for driving and 
ridjng, but for variety of charming walks the neighbourhood of Dunedin is* not easily 
8ur})a.Hsed. In every direction the scenery is difierent. Prettiest of all the walks is that 
up Niehol’s Creek to the Waterfall Gully, the last part of which, is through an arctme 
of ferns imd foliage, with a torrent rushing thsough tlie rocks, over which rocL^ you 
pick your ^vay to the waterfall. Of the harbour stvnory, the finest view js obtained 
from the hills which divide the town from Port Chalmers, close to what Is* known 
ivfi the Junction HoUd, because the Fort Chalmers and Blueskin roods meet then;. 
A ranfClo through the bush on thfl town-l)elt is ho bad way of spading an after- 
noon. In short, Dunedin has many attractions as a summer resort, and it is strange 
that it is not more n.scd as sncL From Christum** to Easter the weather is generally 
Imautiful, and the air always bright and clear. F!crtiiinly no other town in Aus- 
tralasia pivscnts so many udviuitages of climate, scenery, imd situation during the 
inon];hs. 

At Bhrnaido, about ‘four miles opt of town, are the Refrigerating Company’s 
works, whore about three hundred sheep can be killed and frozen ii) a day. Some 
six miles further west lies the towmshi]> of Mosgiol, the seat of the largest and most 
succoasful woollen* factory in Australasia. Mosgiol tweeds are sold in Aust(alia in 
spith of the terrible duty upon them, and the chief fault that con be found with 
thepi is that they never wear out The blankets fetch about twenty-five per cent, 
more than tjio best ^iglish blankets in the shops, and the difference in warmth is 
most remarkable. The reason of course is that* it would not pay to mif cotton 
Vith tho wool, which is obtainable on the spot, of the be.st quality and at prices con- 
siderably lower than in Australia. The factory is well worth a visit, being solidly 
• built, adiuirably anunged, «ind lighted throughout by electricity. What is more, this 
is one of the few iudustries whieli eunfinuctl to flourish through tho worst of the bad 
times^ extending its ^operations* yearl}*. , 

Mosgiol* is easily acoeksiblo by rail or rba<L The. district around, known m the 
Taieri, is adimrably adapted idr daily ‘farms, and supplies Ihinedin with but^r which 
cannot be excelled. Hitherto eat'h farm, has made its own butter, and tho market 
hgs been restricted to t]}e neighbouring towns, but during the last twu years, isinoo 
.wheat farming has proved loss pAfltable of yore.^dairy-farming has reived a 

great impetus, an^ factories are now springing up on every bide, to which the milk 
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from thOf, farms is sent to bo made into butter and cheese, principally exported to 
Austiklia. As soon ^as the Australian demand is satisfied, it is intended to send (She 
•butt(^ to England in rofilgcrating chambers, *so that there is^ practically no limit to 
the extension of this indu^ry. ^ 

At Green Island, just beyond Burnside, on the road to .Mosgiel, a sort of lignite 
coal is worked, and at ^Kaitongita, some fifty m^iies to the south-west, a little* ofi' the 
HivercargilJ route, there is niiindance of excellent coal of the same kind. Its 
peculiarity is that It durns to ' a wfiite aAh, which smoulders for two or three da3rs, 
occasioning many a fire'* in wooden houses. These lignite coals do not bum well in 
the ordinary English fireplaces and ranges, so that special kinds of stoves are mado 
l^JCally, Vhioh can only burn such coals. « , 


And feow we liave seen most of what is»worth 


in Dunedin and its im- 


mediate neighbourhood. In a walk »or drive round, it will bo noticed that the 
rosidoncos of the citizens are well built, often Avith some architectural pretension, 
some, of the smaller houses being perehed on precipitous ro(*ks, seemingly inaccessible 
EverywheiY* there is an air of e<Vmfort, and an absence of all appearance of pqyeTty, 
SOUK' what;' in contradiction to the grumblings about “the depression” which fill the 
hotels and streets. No doubt there are fewer carriages kept here than formerly, and 
the richer classes have sufiered considerable loss *by the fall of prices, Avhich has told 
also uj)on the middle class ; but the working-man still commands as good a wage as 
in any other part of Australasia, Rnd no one seriously ddubts that good times will 
return oi(‘ long, and the city ouoii* more begin to progress. 





“Nobby’s” — Newcastle Harbour — Newcastle — The Bubiness End — The Coal Centre — The Chithodral — The 
* RcMerve— Lake Macquaiie—The Shipping—Thc River — Esmond Terrace— Stroud — iftillers Forest — 

Morpc^th — The Paterson — East and Wst Maitland — Woaombi — Singloton — Mutguellbrook — Sctfirie — 
Murrurundi 

E ntrance to the region it is now our purpo&o«to doscrilH? is gained, from the sea, 
at Newcastle The vojager secs standing out egr jiMiousl^, as a gate-post, tlie pn)- 
raontoiy which in early maps is marked Nobby’s Island On the northern side the 
doorway has no such feature Tlierc lies a low, sund^ beach, curving lar away into a 
dii^tance winch leads the eye to the blue pjpjections on the horizon that are known as Tort 
Stephen's Heads. “ Nobby’s,” no longer aq islnrd, is a rugged*, storm-beaten, rust-stained 
iirass of rock, wherein strata of eo.d may Ik? traced The influences which reduced it to 
• its present propgrtirins still operate, time’s eflacing hngers will one day banish ,it fiKmi 
umohg the things that are Oire may sirppose that it was once the extreme poiirt of 
the^M‘a <clifr, from whiih, by the action of the waves, it was separated, and entitled 
to the designation island. By artificial means the* beach has been once more closed. 
Bctw'(>en Flagstoft’ or ^iignal Hill and Nobby’s, whgju the Hunter River was discovered 
tn 1707, by Lioutonant Shortlond, the waves of the Pacific had free course. And even 
now, under tho stress, of a southerly gale, they dash wildly agmnst the barrier, and 
.throw over 'it masses of spume.* The preliminary essential to making tho estUiiiy 
of the Hunter a, harbour was, therofore, th^ closing of the gap. Convict labour was 
omplijyod to quarry huge blocks of stone, and^cast them into the waters that raged over 
the sunken fppndation of*the elift’ which had Ifeen fretteij away. A somewhat Icngttiencd 
conflict with air ocean not oaAilj quelled, in spite of its name, ended in tho erection of 
a sraaU soo-wall, firm and faithful. In later dai^s ad viced engineering skill, free labour, 
aiyi improved appliances were brought ‘to the Avork. Onthe stnroture thi!!^ raised, wind 
•and wave beat ceaselessly , *tilms ctf the ston^. disappear •coiriUntly under thefr action, 
so that the barrity ‘is coMessed to be bul temporary. Yet there are tho Vailway and 
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(. The of filling tn> the gap between Nobby’s and the mainland did not, however, 
make the hmrbour secure, it was, not> until a breakwater extending into thb sea beyond' 
Nobby’s \iad been constructed, that the mouth of die harbour ^was rendered impregnable 
to southerly and south-easterly galea On the morthem shore, also, a breakwater of 
less formidable vilimeneions" has^boen constructed, which has had the efiect of increasing 
the scour in the harbour mou^. 


Observed from Nobby’s, Newcastle presents the appearance of a city built on 
irregular ,terracca Extending along the harbour front is a level space, but behind it 
^e houses rise up the sides to the top of a ridge, so steep in p«uts that some of the 
streets ara inaccessible save to foot traffic. On the left side, in the foregroun<k is 
Flagstaff Hill, where a foi-tification has recently been completed. The fort has been 
excavated, so that the heavier guns are below the surface of the soil, and are raised 
by mac'hineiy to the embrasures, dischaiged, and lowered for reloading In a deeper 
excavation, is placed the magazine. About the fort there is nothing frowning * It 
presents •small token of the grnnncss of its purposes , it is, indeed, surmounted by 
antiquated pieces of obsolete artillery for show, but beneath these engines of war stretch 
slopes of giocn turf, which conceal the place wheire lurk the real weapons of defence. 



“nobbt’8,” kewcastlk. 


The business part of Newcastle is' circumscribed. It is situated on the level 
whioh begins , below Fortificatim Hill, and spreads? along to where Lake Macquarie roxd 
in one aiieotion, and the road to Wickham in aifother, branch off, it includes the 
harbour front of the city, the terminus of the Great Northern Railway, and Hunter 
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8ttoot, Within it are placed the Custom House andthd^CpUiory and Shipping in^ 

Street all tlio principal shops and hotels will bo found, diso the city m^ket 
From the point at whi^h deep water be^ns, at the southefti end* of the harhoijf, all* 
along the ^itage extends contim^ous line of wharf, whsEsqp are* erected tjie steam > 
onmes used in loading c»aL Branches from the YaUway run beside the wharf, as the 
whereby the laden trucks are bf^ught beneath the cranoa* The steamers’ wharf is 
in the same line further inland ; next to it is a sjnall hii^our miKje 'specially for boatS. 
This is a scone of activity in the jwile of farm produce, •fish, an<f tfib yko. Besides the 
cranes other modes of loadiuo coal are employed. Bevolopmdnt of the coal trade in 
late years has called into existence a second series of cranes up the harbous, on what 
culled Bullock Island. The place has been re-nomed Carrington, in complihient t* 

.1 ,«r t • • 


was 


tlio^popnlar Governor of Now South Waies. 

Newcastle is the centre of the coal -mining Activity of the north. All about it aro 
settlements depending solely on that industry, riantcd originally in the wilderness, 
they arc gradually passing from a condition of nigged slovenliness to a state of grdcr 
and" some 4)oauty. For tlfc most part they are ilnder the local govempient of a 
mayor and councillors, and improve under it. Tliey contribute to the cit/ its chief 
suppoit ; it is, indeed, becoming a part of the nearest of them, by the progress of 
building over the inten'^ening space ; and Hunter Street, its main thoroughfare, always 
lively on pay Saturday night — the fortnightly occasion on which all workmen in the 
district receive their wages — is then the channel of a many-coloured stream of human 
existence, flowing from seven o\‘lock till eleven witbwflT ceasing. The mines, the shys, 
the factories, the houses of the city, all send tribute to the stream. 

Above this busy thoroughfare are the parts of Newcastle wherein it leads its 
quieter life. Watt Street* which crosscsi.the head of Hunter Street at right angles, 
loads tliithor. All the churches are on the side of the ridge, or •on its summit. 
Newcasth^ is the*** scat of an Anglican bishop, who could boast of possessing the veiy 
"uglijst cathedral 'iri the w<#id, a brick structure, erected in 1817 by the building Governor, 
Macquarie, as an inscription on its front testilied The foundations of a nobler edifice 
are^ however, laid, and the site is one to which ^hc finest building will but add a 
.charm. It ^oimfiuruis on one side the Pacific, stretching away till sky meets sea, 
whcr(H»n, on most (lays, may be descried the wMto wings of ocean-going slnps ; on 
anoth(»r, tlio city, sloping to the harbour, ^vhich boars on its bosom numberless craft of 
varied rig and charactA’, to the nortli and south the coast-lino is distinguished, till the 
•most reiiiote headland fades awaf in a blue mist; while inland, in every direction, are 
displayed the dSughter settleyicnts* of Nd^castle, with railways winding in and out 
amoilJ( them. ^ Beyond lies an expanse of forect, whose surface varies with every change 
of cloud; arfd*^ lastly, thefc is outlined agaiiLst the sky* a mountain range, with ^^hicji 
wo shall make a closer acquaintance hereafter. * . 

•riio city is grovmfj fast on this hill. .iTlo Obolial^^t ilp to serve Es a waymark 
Uf uinriuen, is surrounded Jjy private residences, and house is monthly a^ed to houi^ 
’Newcastle is not rich in public ^)unds„ bi»t the forethought of, early nilero of the 
c^ny has hero sjlpplied it with a reci-eation enclosure, the value of which cannot be 
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ewsM over-estimated. The Regeirte is a section of the sea-cliff, vrhere it dips to form 
a greit gulch, at tie botfbm of vrhich a stream of fmsh water constantly trfbAis. 
f ronz 01)0 end of tffe banX. of the gully to the other, and roui^^ding its head, a semi- 
eircular w^ilk has b%on fogiyid, while«ben*oath it, on the slope, is a continuoslS plantation 
, of ornamental trees. ' The Reserve — ^variously ^called the Horseshoe, from the shape of 
the }>ath, and the Lovefs' ^Walk, from the oppoettmities it supplies for that, allusion 
in which ttwo ‘ aro , e»ompan^^inter- 
voncs lietwoen ^SUbpRcixi’s Bill, a 
higher elevation, looking seaward, of 
the plateau on which the • domestic 
portion bf the city is built, and that 
portion of* the clift' which ends at the 
fortifications. Landward, the ground • 
from the top of Shepherd’s HiU de- 
scends in a long slope to Lake* 

Macquarie .Road , coastwards the' hill 
overlooks * a, series of locky shelves 
stretching info the sea, but o]»cnmg 
heriPa^d there small sandy beaches. 

<hi one of those the fair of Newcastle 
and the district take their s(m-hafli.s, 

• w'hUc the bathing-place for meu>» is 
below Shepherd’s Hill. 

With holiday-makers from inland 
the beaches and rocks are a favourite 
resort Newcastle folk who desire 
change, on the other hand, repair to the 
green fields in the upper part of the 
Himter Valley, or betake themselves to 
a noble inlet of the sea, about twelve 
miles distant along the southern coast 
— Lake Macquarie. To pass a ftw 
<lay 8 in fem-ombroidorod dolls, or in 
sailing in and out of the hundred lovely bays that diversify* the eoast-Jine, or in 
fishing, is the Neweastlo maai’s ideal of bliss. Mafiy of the more wealthy, citiz(>ns * 
have acquired laud and built houses on th^ shored of this fine sheet *of water Here 
they retire to banish care. The region is 'traversed by the railway jlino ii) eonstruetion 
betwefti the northern district and Sydney, and will thus ,boconle generally accessible. 
It will be a sanatorium. * .Abundant supplies of cool underlie its whole surface, it 
has immense agricultural dkpal^tiei, its stores of valuahlc timber are vast ; and evWtu- 
ally a la^e population mu^ here find occupation* and livelihood. • 

Newcastle Harbour is at* all seasoi^ pf the year feill of vessels. The chief 
commodity that they seek makes it a place of nocossa^ resort. It is* true that lattqrly 
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a (liroct ‘trade in merchandise with 
Eiii^land, and the export at ISeweastlo 
ot much of the wool grown in the 
northern pait of New South 
Wales,' have mcreased the ship- 
ping Still, coal is the principal 
merchandise of the port The 
dust of tho city is block, so 
much do particles of coal pervade it, 
and at evening bauds of men arc mot 
with grimy faces sot hofnewards, 
whose occupation has been “lumping” 
coal — adjusting it in tho holds of ships. 
From all quarters of the compass come 
vessels for coal, but the great develop- 
ment of the trade has occurred within 
th^*lifetime of many Arsons yet in their prime. Old diBiizens 
of Newcastle <»u remember when smkll vessels, coming at long 
• * int^als, were ladep by baJK(V^loads» taken across planks by 

convict workmen The ^contnwt i.s great between such an export and Appliances, on 
* the one hand, and the 2,Y^13,872‘ tons sent away fronr Newcastle in 1885,” and the ' 
peifoction of the ardrious modern means ^ loading, on the other. 

. f 
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,bovq I^e^oastle tfie Hunter is for many miles a broad stream, embracing numev- 
aJl islMids. The larger these arc under cultivation, the largest, named* AiAi 

is situate abbut ten miles from the city The rivoi flows between banks for 
the rpost part low,^mud^,^d sh^ed* with mangrove trees, but here aivl' there bits * 
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of oharming woodland scenery relieve the ejes of the voyagiip' .Hexham^ i settlement 
<m the b%nk above Ash Island, is fast going to'ijecay 'From this point’ to Ra>mond 
Terrace the banks of the rivei; jiso , well-cultivated farm’s appear, principally on 
the left-hand , hank, and the Character of the ccuntrj has visibly changed UshhII^, 
the farmhouse is close to1;he river, which is the principal highway A boat is alwajs 
an adjunct, «md a rude jetty, in most oases, juts out into the 8t;ream At those primitive 
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-wharves small river steamers stop to deliver or receive cargo. ‘ Here, 
tfto'r* boats with produce, to bo taken to Newcastle for sala' The 'oars 
times by tbo sturdy arius of men, but not infrequently by those of fan 

• by dint of 'life in open air,t and much exorcise 'of muscle juvi Jung. 

Raymond Terraco i^s an old and thriving settlement on the right bonk of the 
river, 'in this neighbourhood Kinroe^ vineyard is situate, fambd for its white wine, of 
the character of a buck. About the dosl^atiou Rayrqmd Terreep a story Js told, in 
the olden days a surveyor, named Raymond, ^ospatchra to tWh Bunter on professional 
work. He did the work, and sent tho results to hoad-quarteis. Rut being allured by 
th(‘ situation of this locality, he stopped there till his death — Whence the site was 
calle<l Raymond Tecrracp. The stoi-y is bald, but that is all there is of it. 

t Tho rood from Maitland to tho pastern coast territory passes "fhrough ^Raymond 
Terrace, where a steam ferry crosses the river. « Tho first sotUoment is Stroud, twenty- 
eight miles away, th(* entrance to tho estate of tho Australian Agricultural C'omjtany^ 
The villago of Stroud is distinguished as the only “ fenced ” city in New South Wales. 
A milp stjuare was set apart and enclosed by tho COmpany, and within th^i boundary 
its servants were pennitted to occupy building lots. At otuth entrance to thcr enclosure 
j^ites wore erected, and flic government of tho settlement was rigorous, •ikmh villager 
was, for instance, obliged to eultivatfi a flower-garden about Ixis cottage,,, This was long 
ago. The Company failed in this attempt to acclimatise* English habits, as well as in 
many other efforts. The •modem Stroud is tho property of settlors who have bought 
their freeholds of the (Jompany, and are emancipated from its nile. 

At Raymond Terra<*e tho traveller first sees the fertile region which .justly entitles 
tho Lower Hintor Yulh'y to bo called the garden of New South Wah's. Over against 
the villagd, across tho ritcr, lies Miller’p Fore.st, a spacious alluvial plain, once clothed 
tvith a dense wood, but now wholly cleared, traversed by roads, dotted ..Avith farmhouses, 
and smiling Avhh lucerne and maize crops. ITio Hunter embraces this plain in an 

• immense bend, oOfmrAtin^ it from another expanse of agricultural land, called Nelson’s 

T’lalns. This latter area is drained by the first great affluent of tho Hunter, the Williams, 
wljjch tlischarges its watera a short di.stance above Raymond Terrace. The Williams is 
na-vigable by, largo ocean steiuncrs os far as Clarence Town, and is the medium of a 
groat export trade in hanlwood timber, brought from forests inland. ' 

• Morpeth is situate on tho left bank of the Hunter, about eight or nine miles above 
Raymond Terrace, anchat tho head of the more important navigatioa At Morpeth tho 

» Sydney steamei's receive the greater part of their burdens of wool, hay, and other 
produce. Hero ihe second great tributary' wf the Himter, the Paterson, joins the larger 


' Iltoi Viitunwr 
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too, faimeni load 
are pUedIwmet 
ner lasses, Uroirg 


streasn at HintJbn, j^st where ‘the river is crossed by a steam ferry. The Paterson has 
its rise in meuntains tu ^le east of Scone, ahd drains an extensive area. Its coarse is 
everywhere dfstingnished by rafe Iteaisby. In its upper parts the river flows with sungilt 
ripplOb over pebbly ktrairds ; in places i^ laves thfi *foet «f shaggy mountains, and 


n^mrishes gay green treci} and 'gorgeous flowers, which contrast with the smnbre clothing 
*of tho hillside ; ever and afton l>aiids of rock extending from.'1)ank to bank mdke foamy 
casendos, which day'and ijight sing a sweet entrancing lullaby. When the stream nears 
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then^kaunts of Aon, wild loveliness nis exchangod for softer charms. The channel broadens, 

*its^course winds, willows and water-oaks, the cedar, the native hibiscus, and the Wild 
^grape-vine ft grow in* unchecked vigour on each bonk, and mirror themselves in the 
placid waters. Thjt is th^, aspect pf the river for mile afb^r mile, while the landscape 
on its borders varieiS: Open forest above well-grossed slopes,^ broad level tracts under 
cultivation, meadows v^th undulating surface^intnge groves, vineyards, and^ Orchards, 
a'ro the clients. •Paterson to^ is built on a hilly site where the surroundmgB of the 
stream begin to eban^ tliei^ook. * An •elevation immediately opposite, rising almost 
directly from tlie waters edge, is called Himgry Hill. This ominous name is derived 
from a legend that, in the old convict times, an advent uA)us prisoner who had escaped 
yas starved to death on this inhospitable eminence. • 

Morpeth, to^which it is time tor us to ret^n, would probably have become one of 
the ehuf inland towns on the Hunter had the early nilers of New South Wales enjoyed 
any distinct foresight. As it was, they effectually handi(*appod the settlement. The 
site, called then the Green Hills, with a considerable portion of the valley river frontage, 
was grante^ to a worthy gontlemAi who had si^iwcd his coentry with distinction jn the 
Peifinsular War. The Angli<'an chnndi at Morpeth owes its existence to the gratitude ' 
of this gentleiman. During an engagement in Spain he 'was in extremo peril, and wAs 
saved from d(‘t^|fh in circumstances* which he viewed as providential. He vowed that, 
if ever he were able, ho would build a church as a memorial of his rescue. The 
opportunity came at length. Lieiffenant Close was the grantee of Morj)eth in New 
South Wales. Ho porfonnod*’ his vv 4 W, and the churcli is th(' monuiiient of his thank- 
fulness. For many }'ears prior to its erection he weekly read the service of the CTiurch 
of England in a house in Morpeth. After the churcli w^as completed,, he pnwided 
the stipend of the clergyman for a lengthened season, and likewise made 'peimanent 
|>rovLsion for paying the incumbent. • • 

The site of East Maitland, which is the next place we come to, is adtnirably fitted for 
the posjfion of a great town. It is elevated, so that the sej-breezeS^ fday over it ; it '* 
commands a jn'ospect of the valley of the Hunter, whore that valley is broadest tad 
most fertile. A large part of the site overlooks the plain, which at morning and* evening 
is obscured in river mists. Tlio facilities for drainage are gn'a^ aitd tbo eucalyptus 
forest g¥ows around it, which breathes balmy influences. In the cai*ly days of the 
place, although land was open for sale, red tape restrictions, (Government regulations’* 
bordering on the absurd, slowness of survey, and a general stat# of muddle, made the 
acquisition of allotments no easy matter. Unhappily, in the near vicinity land was > 
obtainable at a cheap rate, and with littlo^formalily. Tlio site of Maitland — many of 
the older denizens of the town repudiatcotho distinctive* title Eas^: th(*ije is only* one 
Maitland, they say — ^is divided •from a portion of the valley a watcr-^.eurse, called 
Wallis's ^Ireok, or Brook, l!he term creek b<33ug uaed in ^Australia for any small stream 
or rivulet.* A huge slice ofr the lying 8i a|i angle, this creek anef the river fonniiig the 
sides, hod boeri granted to an old soldier, who" is* remembered ,only as Joe the Marine, 
snd to his j^atamour, ono* Moily Morgan: The grant madtf a fair estate of immense 

* Bee ant^y p. ih > 
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piKispeotiTe value. But Joe and Molly, being welltstricken in years, clu]fil(^,nand^&i&d 
ofyUm, chose to oi\joy the present They vrere eager to 8ell,*and stories run that many 
a Hne allotment changed hands, a bottle of rum being the equivalent for “ lawfu^ British • 

' money.” l«md could be easily ^t, West Maitland grev^'^ith comparative rapidity 
on both sides of the Qr^t Northern Road, and has at tthe preseht date a population 
of over 'six thousand inhabitants Ea^t Maitland, favoured .by ‘^tate patronage, by the 
residence of Government officials, by the distinction, fQr,jpaany yoar^ enjoyed, of being 
the only assize town in the northern district, and by w inodtopUrably superior site 

was, for a time, by dint of 
those circumstances, the chief 
town, but lost ground as the 
district became more populous, 
and has never been able to 
outstrip its very ’much bet- 
ter half on the other side of 
Wallis’s Creek East Mait- 
land has a populdtiort now 
exceeding two thoitpand souls 
In West Mabland are found 
the gieat business establish- 
ments whose trade vies with 
that of the metropolis Tho 
larger churches are in West 
Maitland, it is also the home of 
a convent of Dominican nuns, 
and of tho chief State schools 
Within its precincts all 
* Watt btvbet, newcastli, gatherings leprosontative of 

• the district take place Here 

aro^fouitd the head-quarters of the parent agricultural society of Now South Wales — 
the Hunter B'vor Agricultural and Horticultural Association West Maitland is the 
chief cattle and horse market of the north of New iSouth Wales , it is the seat of many 
^oills and manufactories , and works are being constructed to supply its inhabitants, and 
those of ah the settlei},ents down to the sea, including Newcastle, with water drawn fixim 
• tho Huntor « * 

The spectator standing on thoiStockado hill sees East Maitland clustering imme- 
diately below ^him ^n the nght hand, and rising and spreading on the gaol-crowned 
height opposite BeyoBd‘'§tietcheB the river valley, wherein the winding ooiirse «f the ' 
stream may be discerned. At bne l)e»4 we get a gleam of its surfaca In mi^-distanoe 
appodta the village of Lai^ b'l'lt <>*1 * poiint''of hi^ land hounding the valley on the 
opitbera side, and furth^ still to the ‘right a distant view is gained of the hills fiicing 
Morpeth. Ihe landscape pleasantly diversified — eultitation, woo^^land, ^^ure, vaiy 
it The hill-slopes Vre seantily cloth^ with trees, and fimnhouses and bams here, aa 
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eTery.where^'m tho rall^, indicate the presence of human lifu and< iMtiTit(|^. To the< loft , 
lies Wost Maitland, from this poiltt of Yicw a ^n^act town, apparently Oiling up the 
Y^ole breadth of the valley. In reality it occupies only.one*banh of the rS^lbr., Above the 
housetops gleam the church spires ; in what seems a'suburb the dwellings are shaded 
trees, among which the tall poplar is conspicuous. Almost, at the feet of ^the spectator, 
and just sem overcthe cuiye of the jbjll, runs -the brook,^ \yallis’8 Creek, which divides 
Maitland into West and East It8*cours^is defined by wiAoVs an^ other trees, and its 
boundaoy to tho south of West Maitland ‘is lan alhl\^l plaia Hero we have tho typical 
Lower Hunter scenery, t^uares and oblongs of freshly-'ploughed soil alternate with 


squares and oblongs of land under lucerne cropr-patches of groor and patches of dark 
brown, to which in duo season' ore added fields of Indian coni’ and potato rows, 
thin threads of green .across thq dark texture. Lucerne grows so luxuriantly in this 
deep mould — tho deposit of ages, onrichefl from time to time by inundation— that it 
may be cut from four to six times a year. Tlie aspect of the whole expanse is that of 
a‘ huge, well-tilled garden. Hero and there an orchard rises above the level of cultivation, 
^hitt the staple products are lucerne and maizc.« The fanner is always engaged cither 
in gathering these crops, or in preparing his land for them. 'This Australian soil is 
tnily welTnigh rich enough to justify Douglas Jcrrold in saying that you* need but 
tickle it with a hoe to make It laugh with a harvest. i 

Tho farther boundary of the scene we are describing is a region of ^lilly .Uid 
broken country which comes into view at thp right hand, and extends round till it 
dips above* West Maitland. Bauge rises behind range in gradual elevation, the sight 
distinguishes each by noting how, as tlie distance increases, the trees on the hillsides 
cease to bo dotinable, and how the blue tint deepens, till Ut last against tho sky a soli<l 
outline 'may l^e tnik’cd, but no details. In this hilly territory many hundrods of miles 
are embraced. It is among theso elevations that the Paterson ptirsucs its lovely way, 
and on cls.Ui^days, in tho extreme distance, through a gap in a nearer range may bo 
descried the mountain top where tho inliuit Hunter rise's. A stretch of c(»mparativcly 
low woodland lies int'youd I\'cst Maitland to tho north-west, but over tho trees <*;xn be 
swn the blue “crown of part of tho Wollombi lunge, which to the south-west rises boldly 
against tho, sky, and continues round to the roar of tlio spectator. This range divides 
the water-sheds of tho coast ; on its sea side vegetation is luxuriant, thanks to a moisture 
never absent. Ferns abound, vinos embrace giant trees in wild tangles, the rods lily in 
its season burdens tho air wth its powerfid odour, in springtime gorgeous blooms adorn 
and spangle thef'Ttilhade, and in profusion grows a giant red floww, mode up of a 
cluftor of chaOee-shapod blossoms, wherein lurks a sweet compound to which bush- 
Iwcs ropai:i^'’ with eagofnoss. Oii the Iwd side the range presents the ordinary aridity 
of busli Vegetation, ^but in deep goigd^ shaded from tho sun, threaded by (brooks 
trickliiig, and bratUiSig ,d^or water-w^ra rocks, are treasured rare beauties of tree and 
flow^. Comiq(^y,lthe Australian bush is silent .But hero,tfrom‘ morn till eve, the air , 
thrills with the note of ^the IwU-bird; ,vano<l now and ttfen by one resembling tho sharp 
' Arwik. of a atuok. whip. 'jftiTpet'nal joyous tlqgling ba the travellei^s ears on a 

bright^day gives ,lJim impressionHbat tUb sunshine has taken .voioc.''an impression 
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deepened by the iao(» that though you may hear the bird’s note quiv«cu^ in the air 
close to yov, the nimblo songster elud^ the quickest eye. The haunt of the bell-bird 
is a gfeen sh<<fe; trees make an embroidered roof, through vrhich the &iui*s rays jjp 
Altered; the ground ii^ always ^omp, and in these favouring circumstances ferns of^afl 
kind% flourislL They «carpet, yards of ground; staghorns drapo» greydichened and moss- 
grown rocks with their tender green ; on* treos^jjgjj^ boulders the birdis-nest fem with its 
long palm-like fronds attai&s splendid ^proportions; om the slopes wliich the sun reaches, 
the clematis bloom displays its flee^e-like beaifty ; and timber- trees, fed by soils •ehricbed 
by centurio^ ol vegbtab]|g de(^y, tow'er majestically at)ovo a troubled sea of verdure. In 
such a haimt as thi&r. Wallis's Crt^ek has its source The spring is on the range. The 
young stream passes in a« slender thread over mighty stones, and scoops out for itself 
.many a hollow where tlio water lies in still pools, darkened by 4he ishade of forest-oak 
apd myrtle, and nf last, gaining in size, it flows deviously through a valley ever widening, 
till at iVott Maitlatld its waters are poured into the Hunter 

The expanse, with its varied beauty. which wo ha\o been surveying from Stockade Hill, 
has qjt times presented another and \ sadder appearance When the Hunter coirfes 
down ill flood, the environs of Maitland are a spectacle of desolation. The 
3(41 o\\ tidcf s^ireads^over miles of fertile laud, defeats the farmer's hopes, 
destrojs tSie* fruit of his labour, and ousts him for tflle time from his 
habitation Fatal incidents have not usually accompanied Hunter floods; 
and smee the telegi^aph has been available^ residents in places lifible to 
umnd&tion may receive wainmg to remove in time to av(Tt ineonvTni- ^ 
enee In Maitland there are two flood-boat services, means of rescue 
^in times of necessity, and of *food supply to such persons as may be 
islanded in their houses, but are not driven from home West 
Maitlatld is in flood seasons partially under W'a^r, and boats ply 
in the principal thoroughfare In one direction, m the valley 
drained by Wallis'j Creek, it is possible to take a boat with per- 
toet safety some thirteen 
miles ill a straight line 
Cattle and other stock 
may be transported to 
high land, but, of course, 
growing crops are lost 
wholly, and garnered 
crops also, unless the far- 
mer be prudent enough 
to bo •active in early 
I'cmoval. Floods are a 
calamity unddr which 
the region about Mait- 
land sufferedi almost 
yearly in the* ioteml 
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between 18^1^ and 1876, but, ^oe the latter year the vuitationB have b^n inhequent, 
and not, alarmin g- In their ovil (here is a soul of goodness. To their reeurrenoe in 
p^s}, ages the soil owes its iinrivallod richness, vttich ^ their 'modern -tdltitf serws un- 
^ujitedly to renew. The value of agricultural land'rangee between £50 and £100 per* 
acre — it has been purchased at such prices by the industriQus' farmers whq till, it-«and 


it has attained that«valuo because it jj^uilt up, as it were, pf flood deposits. 

WoIl(Mubi is a village on the Wwombi Brook, situate about forty miles froilb 
Maitland,' on the road to Sydney. The dioroughfar^ to the «Wollombi passes through 
Ocssnock, a half-way settlement w^ich fonos an outlet tb .aii^, imihonso vjne-growing 
district. Vineyards clothe the slopes of the*- ranges, fgr the seU' is a vegetable mould 
on a basis of limestone, and 'eminently adapted for the production ol light and whole- 
some wines. Wollombi, «a small collection of houses spread over low hills, depends for . 
oxistcuco on the through traflic of stock, and on a limited agricultural industry. > 
The stream above Maitland soon shrinks; fords are numeroiis, altemdtin^ with 
lohg, deep pools. The borders, though not so feijtilo as those lower down, enriched by 
long-retained flood waters, are prolific; farm, vin/yard, orchard, and pasture lands are 
the constituents of the landscape, while the uplands and hills winch hern in the valley 
on each side ore the haunts of valuable herds. Seven uiilos from Maitland is Lochin- 
var, and five miles further is * situate (Ireta, and* between the two pliujes Yhe road 
crosses Harper’s Hill half-way up the steep slope of die eminence, into the side of 
which it is cut. Tlie thoroughfare ovorloojis a scene of agricultural loveliness. 
Thousands of teet below, seen over the tops of the trees, are gi-eon fields, ainong 
which the winding course of the river may bo traced. Kaloudah vineyard, famed 
among those of the Hunter, lies clo.so to IjOchinv%r; and near Branxton, seven miles . 
flurthor on, is a still <iiioro noted vineyard — Dal wood. 

Thirty miles from Maitland stands. Jho town of Singleton, the centre of a pro- 
gressive ond^hrlving district Herein are carried on with vigour and enterprise the 

• industries of cattle and horse breeding, wine making, and tobacco and wheat growing. 
Soqto’ of the most*’ famed racehorse studs in Now South Wales are found in this 
locality. Hero,' too, Durham and Hereford cattle of the highest strains charm ,the eye 

• of the stocky connoiawiir ; and the viticulturist wtio stood next to the winner of the 

(Iknrman Emjwror’s prize for wine at the Victorian International Exhibition carries on 
his operations close to Singleton. The town is situate on the bank of the Hunter, in,^ 
Patrick’s Plains, That name was l)e.stowod by the discoverer, one Howe, an Irishman, 
who emerged fl’orf^'tho bush on this wide extension ,of the river valley on St. Patrick’s 
Day* in 1818, or thereabouts. Before leaving Singleton, w« may say that its population 
is about 2,(]j^, and tha^ of the 'police (^strict, 7,022. • 

From singleton ifs source the Hunter drains a district mainly pastoral and 
possessing the samd |eneA^l characteristics throughout 'West by north from Singleton 
lies I^pnman, we largest inland tributary of the river, Ihe Gottlburn, joins it 

Muswellbilrok is thq troxt considerable settlement aSore Singleton. This is a puS 

• ti£resque town of nearly 2.000 inKabitonts, It dies a^ theiPjunction ,of' the north-western 
road from the Gqtilborm with thd|^great northern ro^, and is also n ^tion of the 
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Qreat Kortihten Railway. The tewu is built upon tlie high south hank qt the 

Hunter, and overlooks a fertile plain* on ihe opjhinte shore. Its main fixture is* 
the ehurch, Sts Alban’s, bqilt of white stone after dengns by tho late Sir 

^Sil^rt Scott, and nol^ as pne of* the most attractive specimens of church architectuto 
in the northern part«of Ney South Waloa About nine miles above MuswoUbrook the 
river takes tho waters of an aMuont, the PagOj^hich has, its souj^ in tho Liverpool 
Range aSove MumAundi* *Xbovo the railnWlyDri^lgo tho river is a shallow stream, 
which frequent ohstructit^jis in its^bed break* into rapids and even into casc^es. The 
country it, drains is w^d,, broken, and mountainous; but among the hills are valleys 
of rare verdure, an^ * t$oe-shadqfl deUs of infinite chami. One of the marvels of the 



region is a brook, whi<‘h fiows <>n the top of a hill, and disap])Ofrs in the soil’; /tnd 
another is a lakelet whioh gems a niountaiu’s breast, and never in tbe driest season 

fails or even materially shrinks. (In'* the margin of tho river tho laud is invariably rich. ■ 

Scone, a town of some six hundred souLs, is situate on Kingflon Ponds, a stream 
feeding 'tho Page. Tho traveller by rail at this place traverses Tiiranville, a grazing 
“estate which skill and taste have transferred into a model of what can bo done’ in tho 
Austradion bush, by cultivation, td iueroase production and eroatt;!** beauty. Beyond 
Soone, tho railway re-enters a region of mountains whicli* embrjioo valleys — “ peace re- 
posing in the bosom of strength.” Near Wiifgen, a tvaysido Village, thO*, traveller is 
told sf o burning mountain, whose top may ^ descried. This mountain Id’ng enjoyed 
tho reputation of a volcano, biW, is now known to be the ,of la 'porpetuaUj'ibuming 

coal seam. A coal minejis injact worked in this locality. Wh4!h tlie^ country ^lopons 
again it is the, valley of tho,l?ppor Pages, much of which is under cultivation. At the 

head of tho .valle|^ stands Afi^irundi, boneath, and In th<^ embrace of, the Livorpdol •’ 

Range, whiob deuynates the landscape frj'brywhero. Many plctuns^uo knolls at the 


* , • . * ’ 

foot iM croimed Trith trim cottages, and brightened orchards, flowed gardens, or 

*greon crops.* ,Over miles of'its suf&ce the vall^ is dotted mth fif^houses, for agii>. 
culturists have fo# long years established themse^v^ here, aad *share foirl^ Vit^ the 
gmaer the industry of the locality. Here the Page* river, is a ijtream which has *out« 
its way through the shallow alluvium resting on a bed of jgravel* Being close Un its 
mountain source, an^ subject to receip^ of the immediate drainage of the surroundmg 
hills, it is sudden and quick in flo^d, Inl^the overflow rtu&*off aS rapidly ai it risest 
The streiaip has no grandeur as a river, but. some of its deaf, deep pools, shaded by ' 
swamp oak, are pleasant to sea Unqdesiionably the finest view of ^Murrurimdi |md of tlie 
valley beyond it is gained foom the rdlway line, 9 . few^hundie^ ;^%rds from the mouth 
of a tunnel which pierces the iflountain. Ear below is sepn the' town, compactly 
ranked between the , towering range on one side and some lower hills on the other. 
Beyond it extends the plain, fair and greeu^ with river and road winding through it;|, 
and the eye follows the expanse till in the distance hills rise in torraees on thb hgrizon, 
and fiulc away until the distinction between earth and sky is lost 

.Near Miirriunudi the wa^fatrer will noCico Ijlljgo mounds of stone, weather-ivom, 
tfnd still fretting away itnder the influence of wind and wet Rolne are unmistakably 
natural, and boar trees on their summits, although no soil is apparent which may yield 
nutriment to vegetation. But others bear a strong* resemblance to antique castles of 
the old world, and the iniogination ha.s no difficulty in investing them with the attri- 
butes of buildings which owe their existence to human labour 

The territory between 'Singleton and Murrunmdi is mainly in pasthral occuj>aaion. 
It is the K'gion t)f some of the great estates of New South Wales, rich in docks 
and herds, but seldom cultivated by the plough. The tnost wealthy men of the 
colofiy reside in this, area. • 

W6 have thus passed from the mouth of the Hunter at Newcastle to the northern 
extremity of^jtJj.tf'walley of which it is the principal drain, and have endeavoured to 
indicate its varied charocteristica The tferritory under notice comprises a portion of 
Now South Wales yhich ranks high for beauty, fertility, enterprise, and progress, 
and 't is no exaggeration to say that this fruitful tract, under wi.se and energetic labour, 
^ould be made to food the whole of New South \Wles bounteously — to satisfy, indeed, 
the wants both of man and of beast 
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*’T 52 aSl£* SfL^JSSSSfJJi^S^ SKSL* 

Aprloulturo To^Ro^^^p - Downtoa 


beric.y ) hditi.d by John Wnirhuen, M.lttiA.C 
ot Agrwuiittie Fully Itti^trawd. Bach. 

Pano Oropo. By Prafetaer Wnghtson. ^ 

UVO BtOOhh By Profeiaor Wrightaon. 

lO VOBBB Oltlaoa I or, kooooBO la oar tearo. By HF. 

LehteT. bX Fully llluaimwd. (Also in two pam, is. td, each.) 
off* By E. R. Mullins. 

IB Praotloal y ....n.. 

By R. C Blame, MJL iVsm Anw«ef.y 

ifrMMd orwf AMtergor. Wim 79 lUnurations. • 

liBtlB PriBMr CTho Row). By Prof. J. P. Pottgate « 

UktlB Proao for lAorar Ponao. By M. A,^yfield, M.A. 

nokook ByJ.dL Andomon, M.A. 

Off; BytheHoBjottSolber. Clotk. 
, jPaMioBokOOl. By CulUaume 8. 

Al^ndWBv^lffBBana By GuliUltb and Hapghten. Part L 

SaoUA PmlteLr'lltlll- ByGanvalttaadHanghteo. 

■ ■■ ■— . Boolm 11 ^., V,. VI. By Galbrakhand Uaughtoa. 

OptlOO. By Galbraith and Haughton. 

pdal JolBt'' WMI Bkooto, for ^ruction k Mannal 
rabiing. By b. Baitar. Eight Sheets. 


■ By H. O. AmoM-Foitter. M.P. Bski 

Introductory Lessons le the Study of Gsogniiihy, Cn»p ABMm. 


go^peclal Eograrin^ 


A Reeste of Genwsl LBShiy 
Thoems Greenwood. With new 


„ By T. J. MaGnamara. LL.Z>. 

P^r ChUdean of froojSnvun Ynan of 
gid Volunteer. 

* By W. W. 

♦ 


Age to Seventy. ^ 

'i4s!ri!sissr\^ijpsjs^ 


UUay.R'A. 


Thumas Greanoeod. F.R.GS. 


Rallwapo* ^ Argument for State Furebase. By 

j ad np M ak. b 

**rggRff.BSl —" ** "** •* **"• » 


I,- — . I I. ■ j iii T ' — -■ ■ ■I. 

CMitdii^ Cffsi^om tfmdms Atri y 9 rk MmdJMhwm* 

• » • . • J 

• . a . 




^ Company s Oastftfi^ 


ii««t«ni ^•am*$. Its t>H<ng>r femcti. Roqiw «Ammauv» <n^ nonei* 


*^*iS!fT&,s^gafi ftSf ssssars!^^ 

CiKP^w Spa^ 9 r the AuBter of^rinah Kailway* * HVldi Plecea. 

A wwt .-I. ^ 

Sta«nr »>0 Wottd«r WofUaro. A K«te R LovoIL XDuctrAted 


. hm Book oc; 

. LovolL XDuctrAted 


aotvoAvotloa to tiM ktudir oik By 
Mo iloklkBa^tff aiMlMOkOlunC By S Coadl y lUuatreted 

"^taiJsin&.Ass^ ■». By R j 

r he^ meorwl fAkgntphtc Phreae y DttM mnd / opMtt 

Bo^Mfp. A T^kwiw r, for tko Uttio Onos* Vatrly 

Volume Beat da IWbb 6 d) 

WcMT Vootomon^ Ao tiitrod««Uoa to (Aa 

1 raaclated from the I'rondi I 


W&dtwm/W lOloatU By Horace Hutclilnaon ^luatnted 

Mgs^uum Tko I Bof MO amd Aftor. By A ic comioil. 


WVAIA {minted) ^ 

Tho XlaraontA of Vraodoal I Drawlno ft^GablnatmOkera ' 
TmSS^SSkSS^, Drawittf ft «r BrlokUyan 

Dmwtiic Ibr ocMiMnoAoni 1 Ootldo Btdftework. 

Oamoftk MOW Ooloorod Noturol Mlotorr . Wall j 

dbOOtOa ConaUtmi!' of t6 buhieeta. 8iSB~ jpLy at in. Mounted 
on EoUera and vam died lach * 

Mow IMW fkpoa Modota ood Oomaooo OkfootOB I 

ByW !• Sparkee Withcsll^tes Cloth gilt 1 

Mow te d O i^ irom Mod^o. Ooflamoo O1idooto» amd 
OaiMOtOniaaftOBt. A n^leal Manustl ByW R^arkea ; 

BUoflBMtanr nowor FaftattadB ^Vith EiftDt Cdoired Flatea ! 
m Wood jBtigramnga j 

■oktaWalatlkdfAOowroooi; *rwoVoia. Carh 




ilidooto» aad 

w £ Sparkea 


I ndal OttyyoatOa By OalbraiUi and Haufriilon 


Oonoda (o.ol) Bs^mann (aa^dd) 

J^RW* <a^) . OorUitmane I. atnd IX 

lovlIdinM <3c) ^ Oalatleae, kphoiiMui, aad 

Hamben (a 6d ) Rtaillpplana ) 

Peatwrono my (a a dd ) OoLoaalaua. Tboeaaloalaoa 

BLlfotMow (as «d) nl^^4ebrowa, 

lie Maok (v ) , aad JaauM . (3% ) . 

w lark/v'ajii^sr 

Tko Aota at tba Apbatida An XntrodneticaL to^tbe JSfmw 

wed) ' Twtamone (aa.ed> « 


It tba Apoatlda | i 

TAoB WORM'S 


Petoa Jude.knd J^oba. 
The Bevaiailoa (3a.k 
An IntrodneMcai to^tbe 3 


n IntrodneMcai to^tbe Wvw 
Teatamene (aa. ed > * 


New end Odftvnn \ okimes by Popular Aurliors With Portralta la 
Baton V da each containing a worka Cloth gilt edgea 1 aeb V ol 
•eC x^ecib work can alao be bad separately {Stt ss.» 

Mo OottttM Oelokoo £wIOB Cdite 1 by tir Hepry B. Roscoe 
a D G I. F R S, Crown Sra Bach (Sea Poraday, 5 a 

fA LiASrtkt yAmm» P9$t Sr9t 0n0AiplicaH9H ) 

BWOATBONAIm 

OdBBOll'O BOdllflk lMf t lO BOg y» <>lvlng 3}efiniti}ns nf more 
thjn xooQOo Word^and Phreaai Ctra^ hdUtan (AIm* Superior 

srtssr&.n'iM 

Counttl^ Omk# EdnUn 

TMhnIO O i lB u S& ft|j> OOMOU'S MfW« An entirely New 
Q^epiedia, of TeehniiM Sdocetioa, wnh Coloured Plates auU 

*MS. *««Syg g»g f •to«rfc ay a A. 

iita«iO a»Mij|i« «»aa!iB<iiato«. TwgvoiKfciOM 


lis 

4 ayiAoB axlaosn. By yuior Arthur onaRnSk, 

ay* 

A Xlng^i BuanKF By Herbert Common 
PUytblJwa naa ParoiUoa. Short Stones Sketches Sec bs 
Berry Fain • y 

The lilcUe dqutre By Henry lie I 1 T nst ire 
BeyOjJ^ SBvev A Hl^anfe of Equator m 1 Africa *ly I.,a wrenca 

^ Into the VakaeWB A Romancer Smith Africa By 1 nwrence 
Fletcher 

Ifouiie DeaDletlen An Australian Rom nice By W C irlto 1 D lee 
TheAwlnrii^ Bauada* and ether Ulster Btorlea By 
Shan r Buliock. 

^e Avenger of Blood By } Marl iron C b^n 
The Bolun of RafOea Kaw,^ By A Conan lylf 
The Man In Blaok. By Sta^) Weyman Illu trated. 

*£0 Bella,** and o^ra By Fgort >a castle 
Voatteen to One, Sco By Eiuabeth Stuart 1 lielpa 

PORbOiftO&a WEMM (Works b>) Popular EdUtett 1 arl 

mo^kroiji^lMnbtO A Plain Tale of Strange Hapj oni gs on the 

u ssicswasi!? *•’“> 

CIM lUEMIlea 9 t tdl OArriastea. By I T "ind. 
liluatrited 

Biitaia'o RoIX of Otonri or, Tho WXotorla Oroafe Ita 
Horoos, and tholr Vnlonra By D iir il^y • nn srraiea 

Cheap AtuL hHtartrfiH Mton 

Stevotaoon* ItMOrt Saonln (Works by) Popular h itttoH 
i acli ( a r also 6d anil 61 ) 

XingSOlomon'oBItnoBa ByH Rider Hai^karS lild (trr fnrad ) 
IBritlOh Bnttloo on Land nnd Ben. cheap Jaitton in 
1 our Vola. With about 8uo LnKravmgs C vch 
Belonon for All. rdlted by Dr Kolmrt Br wn M A . r I S Ac 
Cmap hehltoH With over 1 700 lUustnU ins Five Vok L a h 
PnoalXInr Onrdon JTIowara. / oou/ar P itHon lit Five \ ch 
J tty Coloured Pi lies hi each Vol Cloth gilt Lach 
rnmftlnr WUd rioworo. By I Hulmr r L.S . J S A l pu 
jmrhit It $t ini voV lU Wltl 40 Colo ired 1 1 ites in earl V I P icli 
Mony IHrlo Of Rofflnad. B) I T Meaie llluaintel 
An Old Roar'a Varan. By Haiol 1 Avr ty Mltl K I >1 C a * 

A World Rononnl tho wntomi or, MlormoA'n linn A 

B) l^v Cctard W tHiicks 

A Sudo te IChIva. By I red Burnaby AVwAi/r/ion lllusrr ited 

Irooomottvo Ragtno, Mo Biogtmpbir of a. By Henry 
I rltli Illustrated 

Mhoimllnin. Bmava In. B> six Oxford Men 
Maglo at Menao. By I rof 11 juman 1 ully III istrated 

•eaao Itogondary Intadanarka of Alriea. By hirs 
] ritik Evana 

Old ai^ Now TontattEontn, Plain latrodiseUone to 

tiM Rooks of tho. Kepnntci from Bishop EUic tt s Bfl le 
Commantary In 1 wo Volumes Each 
Mo Rnriw baups of OhrftsUaalty._ By the Very Kev Dean 
1 airar u D , r K S Cheap hilMan (Srr 0/ u 7s bcL iss 245 

Mo*l^o of Obrlnt. By the Very Res Dean 1 arrar D D IRS 
With id Full page J Intes Cheap hduum Cl Ah idt ('superior 
nuwn doth gutf gilt edges yr he* also 1% dd.ios M ua. 


24s and 4as ) 

Tho Xdfo aad Work of Ot. Paul. By the Vera Rev Dean 
1 arrar DD P R S. C hxap h luion With x6 1 nil page Platea 
Cloth glib (\rr also ye 6d , loa dd., 15s , an 84 < 4 W ) 


Moaiiiingo after Rarvoot. ^ tiw Re<r Jfohe R Vernon M A 
Bterr pooaui for Vonair etad OXA Bdiiod by i. Devonport 

ShMMbm JACk. TM SoMth Bart oik The l 4 fo^ 
Aadeforaof^ % rowln Hortder Illustrated cheap h titun 
ThS bndloo’ Physiolaa By a Phyaldan Cheap BdMon 

asRS^i.5' 

The Oa r aa t loa Waannl. rdited and issued by tha NaHoivd 
Caruaihni and Picotee boclety (Soutbarn Section) Plen Pdtden 
Arttatlo AaatmT. By Pr^ Dueai iheaPEdit^ 
ThoBagiliS^Behool of PalaMaOi Cheap Bdt/hotr 
^ Rosroe With Ulus 


^^s^^byJH^^C Wool 


mr of. Jfiy Imm Aucklaml ^ 


e ooif i dduem 

pOfa Jw^ha ftncklaml 

.ae, a* Mn <f jr Oe 


(rations by H 1 C Bloompr Clam 

lisss5jK^«ar 




^Oa A Aajrmw^oma p ) 


.esmspw 


ji^pj^oWr Hhirtm^r2»q^.a ^ ^ ^ £5^ Vf^ iMttrtb>Urti^ aad a Mw 

« I ^ Polw Tlia^ wd TortW I A ottA Ootamvue fiy 

IdtkiMo wSrtA ^ M»*!SS2St MyWte ^CnBtaMe&ttaliom. 




mwA ^ % tmA Wriglit 
MMlkBy^teanne S Hagen 


CdUHii s Z4MK fAutfEtf 


Lmdmt Pmift JStm V§pk md 




CasstU ^ domptn/s Cittssified Price List 


AiincSth^ lUufltnMd. ^ Mk — 


B8tejb»w!iy»<i H yr . AStary ot^^«rlcaii 1UUw«y Ufe. By 

«m*L. i.» 

A»»i. or 

Beat SSE^Wr&uTAqCMlBfMAotiAr BtOlAdB* By the 

S4Lm Browia, and I 
ta <^0 ^ 

Hama aniritaJattt i^aM« 3^ ori,;inai 

Cajiaaill'ii lUiistimtad Biuaraa* 'Withatpoii^naiiiiuftratioiuo 

•* Sheila.** Isabel 

_ Wihioti, and C I- Mnt^x. Illusffat^ ^ 

Tho Bimtey Beimp>BMk.aConBlniiiR sevn J. HBadtcd bdBp* 
^ turn Stones m i’tctures. ^rds. {Min i#> ss.) ... A 

Ckeafi MUftiatt. Cl^ (Ait» m etatA, htvtOiC 

Qkl^*flafl.t Alinma illustrated throughout a 

Pietiura Album of All flarta* With t- u'l-paire JlliistrsMons. 
Album far Boma. Aoboolf aad PluB. containing huuwrous 
Stories by pop tar Author^. 

Ba>Paap> a ‘tTraakinury- far tba IdtUa Ouoa ^ iiiuserateU 
UtroBshout Cloth ffUt YwirJy Voluoie, {See aJs» aa. id.) W 

Bobinaoa Oruaoa, Ousa^'a Itaw naa*Art 

ofi With upwards of loo (w^nal Illustrations by WalMFPagvu 
CAfaA>ffdttum, Cloth ailt. {Als 0 atsa-'i 
Bwiaa BAmllF Bolaiuiont OAaaall^ Illustrated. Cloth. 
{A' tn doth, bctdiUd hoards, sntt ediftu ^ 

mta liondom Briubtoa aM daufii ooaat Ba^urajr. its 

Passenger Services. KoUuigStock, ).ocomutlves. Gradients^ and 
HxproNS Speeds, with Tw<rpiatea. 

Vlosur of WabadaUI. Tba. mA other Works byOGdldsinlth. 

I llnariv^afl i O/fM I * 


6/. 


Karmer. ( Thiymrds only, in|b.iper covets, 6d . ; cloth. 9d. i Can also 
he obtained iPmeets eonidSing tee Songs (worA and music) in 
quenttties ot one do/en aiu^wasds, at id. i>er bheec._ ^ ^ ^ 

DttlOU Diraanm. KliyuiejKnd Sa^ for Children. Edited by loho 
banner. Old Notation auBWords» jU tyordsof the ^jgs 

in '‘Dides Vornum- (vni^tho Atrs bt^ tn Imte AeHJ-d dttri &d 
NidaHon) ean bs Had m tt»o barfs, (d. ernth. _ „ 

BlmdKboaid BraurlBS. By W. E. Spatlma With s> FtiU>ps«e 

***sSj!«S!s:aSs«* ?!Srsf:Jii.pT* 
SES*SJ5f3ES^%!S^.T^-^^ _ 

BTuiaa puiafitt. Hy Waher Maiy. K.1. Witu Sigieeti 

I Wsduiasoau^^ Boolb By R. P. twitch, with 

Coloured Plates. 

Mautna TiAtmM. Oouraa of PaJutlab lau wMt 

four WrthsbyTTp. Ijeltcli. ... j . 

Obtna PulutlaB. By Florence IxiivN. With Sixteen Odgl'iAl 
Coloured l^lAtMa 

naVarSk mSSkow to Puiat tbaaa. By Maud NaOel. wuh 

Ten Coloured Plates, ^ 

mWCIBOtf A * 

St. Oamrsa for Baslaad i and ottim Smtnons preached to 
Children, ^the Rev. Conou i elmmouthrflliote.. M. A. _ . 

safe of tba World to ooma>^ln^ aud atbar SublMta* 

By the Re^ Canon 1 eignmoulh Shore, M. A 


^^ISate^^ftSaalW By h. bL. Hamer. With ilhutratious by Harry A. 
Nelson. ColourA boards Ah > sloth, gilt ^ues, full gdx.tia M. 

Tba SballbiMk/ or at Baa la tba 'SlaUaa. By Alee J. 

Boyd. wiihS lAU p4g<s lUustrt ions. ^ . 

Q*a (.A. Qailler-CouchrWarlca, Dalfovm SdltlOtt am 
Dead Maali &oo^ (SseeUsebA.) , The Blue Bavlltoim 
Tue Splendid apuy. *‘Z Saw Three dhlpa, and ^ 

The AetosHeblna SOstorp of I other Winter's Tales. 

Troy Town. d Kou^a eind CroMoa 

Wendorlng Heath. ■ Ttaeveleotable Puohy. 

CktaaaU's Masaulaa Taluma. Hair-Vesriy Vols. Whii 


Jllimrated. lA/toin doth,jrtteedjns, S».) 

OUA.lrar*a T^vola. Chsab hdituui. With Righty>ei|dit Engma* 
_ iiiJw hyMorten. t rowm 4to, cloth. iAiso tu doth, «^x, v*. > 

roUnS (NRW AND ENLAKGri) SSklBhi. HsK-yoarly 
Vils.* WittuSik FuU-page Coloured J*tHtes and numerous other 
Pifttuiis^rii^d ffl Colour. Coloured boards. {So* also ss.) 

POPmuhSt BOOBS FOB WOVNO PBOPX 4 B. 

Crown Svo. wltl^ight Full page lllustriinons. Ooth 
i tiad Booa aad Ttuar Idly. By !>• T. Meade. lUustratod. 

■ “ luata. By L. 1 . Meade. JlhistratctL 


Troy Town. 
Wandorlng Heath. 


r Wbyat or, Omlaua Oraatwraa auM 

.By h. H. Hamer. With illustratiout by Herry A. 
I boards Ais t sloth, gilt edges, full gUx . fia M. 
^or at Baa in tlSa 'SraUaaT &y Alee J. 


i tiad Booa aad Ttuar Idly. By !>. T. Meade. lUustratod. 
t A Swaat Qin Oraduata. By L. l . Meade. HlustratetL 
* Po!*y I A Maor^iaabloaad Girl. By L T Meade. iUustrated. 
I A World of Oirloi AAtory of a tfebool. By 1. T. Mo.uio. 
t Tba Psklaca BoautUbl. A Story for Girls. By L. T. ScarlA 
i BaobfUl riftoaa. By I. T. Meade lUustrated. 

1 Tb« Wbita Kouoa at Inob Oow. By .Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. 
Tba Blay'o Oommand i A Story for OIrta. By Jdaggie 

iavtiiirnTTii, lllii«rin<«H / ^ 


By I. T. Moiulo. 


1 ^ Syiiuiiirtoii. llliiNtinted. Ckatp UdUirn. 

• iKNit amoM Wbita Afirloaaa i J 
n tba Opipar Oonjro. By n.ivi ‘ 


aa I A Bay^a Advaaturaa 

' Iliivid Rer. 

A Story o^the Soudin War. By 


_ an tba Opipar Oonjro. By n.ivid Rer. 

For Fortune and OiorF« A Story ot the Soudin War. By 

I.ewls Hough, • SjJ 

**Fol)our yaa baadar’^l or, Tba Boya of Tamldaton. g” 

By Tallmt Bauics KcihI 

For^ Olo^ and Itaaown. By n. H. Parry. With a Fuii-p^« 

Wltb Otayaaora and Bayonet. .By Col. Percy Groves, 

Jllu^tratoo. • 5® 

Five stara in a Idttia Pool. By Edith Carrington Illustrated. ^ 
Books markfd thus t tun also be had in SHfiof tor btttdings, extra wga 
*Mh Jitle, g'Ut edffrx, St- «**th , 

The Story of Africa and Ita Bsplorara. By Dr. Robert 

Uruwa, F.L..b, Illustrated, Jn Four Vols, Lhss^ hdtttoH. Each. __ 
(SxrelioTS. fid.) ^ 

BlMo_ Gommoatary for Bayllab Bsmdarat Blabop 
BlUeOttiB. hiubraciug the (ICD and Nbw 1 um amln I S. b ight 
Voh, kacli rerveljr« < S« a/»o ait., jt'4 14*. od uwrf jC7 lys, ort). 
Bulldlay World. The New Piiictiral Journal on lidding and I 
BuikUiv Trades. Hn1f*yodrly volumes. Each. , 

Wane. The Illustrated Joiirnai for Meelianics. Nerw and Enlarjred 
htnet. Ilall'Yeitrly VoK I.ach, 

Blamaata of Macblaa OaaatrueUoa ana Brawlas.— Foi 

e By PalHleary I. 'ipooner, C E., eta. and Ed. f *. Davey, A. M.I.M E. Soi 
Fifty .Sbeeta. Sire ifi^xiarloches. Complete Set, htPepll Wrapper. Tk 
^ (S« oli« rer. erf.) • kri 

Inondon. OraatW* Complete in Two Vola By Edward Wa%rd. Ab I 
Wltli about 400 Originaf lUusiraumts t.heap hdutott, J)acb. Tbi 

IsOnACHh^^ljl auad Raw. in Sls Vols. containing HhoJ ttuso Ttai 

I^trstioMs, Cheab isdiuon^ Each (Ste alto ps ) jT Ms 

W^md ^ ^aadara* Tisa. liiusmted. choap hdMo ^ in Two 


about 900 tirlglnal Illustrations. (Also Yearly Vol., Bs.) 

Our Own fianntry. Ch^ EdtHou, With i.eoo original lUus- 
trattons. Ihrm^ Double Vols. Each. 

Tba stciy ofl^ Haa Edited by O. tA. T. Qunier Couch.) 

Illustrated. CA«e> £«i/ian. InTwoVeH Each. 

Boyuac of tba Fla^ OraUa By S. Walkey. Wttb d Full* 
page llliistrattona. ^ 

TbaSratb afrieaa Ollmata. By w. c. Schoite, M.D. 

Tba KiBburay of Buttons aad ItaBcboaa at Famans 
Footetapa, By Thomas Arclior. IMusiratocL 
Tba Mama idf a of tba Aaclant CraMta Tnnslated from 
the German ut Prof. U. Bltmmer by Alice Zimmern. lUustraud. 
Chestfi hdtrton. 

^ tba Oaat^ By & D, Chetwode. With Four Plates. _ 

Bcyead tba Blna BBauatatna* illustrated. Uy l. t. Mead! 
indnutrial FrasMam 1 A study in Politics. Uy B. K. Wise. 
Imaas Maaual. A compUtuou of Tabla ana Kujes for the Um 
of Local Authorities By Charles P. Colton, M.InstC.E., M.K.I.A. 
Birds* Nacta Ben and Bee-Collactlne* By R. Kearton, 
h.Z R. WltS Bit ( tdoured Plates of Eggs. Fii^i Thousand, • 

Modo«n Sbot Ouna By W. W G^nor. Illustrated. ^ * 

BnyllaieWrltara By Prof. H. Modm. Vols. L to XI. EscE 
Vassatnatlon Vindleatad. By John C McVall, M.D, # 
Medical aad C l i n ical ManualOj for Praqijitioners end Siu.- 
deuu oi MediUno. A List pose /ree oh apptwttion. \Also at 
7s. fid., is. 6d., 9%, tfMdTxos 6d.) I 

Bnyllab OommoDB aad Faraata By the RC^on. G, Shaw- 
Lutevre. 

Ayrarlaa Tanuraa^ By the Rt Hon. C. Simw-Lefovre. I 

OasHsaii'o Ooacisa CycloymiHai with 600 JUustrations. A 
Cyclupiedia in One Volume. M m 

fStabaaTFaradayi MiaUfaafilWaME. ByPioCSUvinmP. ] 
Thompson, F.K.S. (Century SciancySenee.) 


Vole, Each. 

Watm hAd/naclc SBakSny. By D. Ghsgow, Vice<rr«sidoat of 
the British Rorblogical Insthuto. 

Bavtipn in ^nUIa Fabrlca By T. R. Ashenhumt. With 
Cmbureo and numerous other Illustretions, 

SplanSanWaolldb and Woratad. By w. s. b, M cLaren. . 
Franebs OUMiaWa IrOBBawC in. AVn and Sevtsod EdiUm, 
Complete (a OneVcO. iSee mlw as. <kl.) 

Ora^ny te MacMMbta imu SbilaoM'*- Vv a. 

Davidson. With over aoo tHusirntUMia 


POPVK.Alt MOTBI.B. 

Extra crown Svo, cloth Bach, 
Petabardbi By Mrs Henry Birchenpugh. 

Soma f^raoaaOBknMva. By b w. llA-nung. 
Tba BaSaar** nra. ByM Hockhffe. 
Rreaotadt« By Max Pexobertou. 

A Purttan'a wifa By IVnnberton. 

Tba ImyrdSBRMa CitF* By Max Pemberton. 


^Also a Ptf^letr 


"T"*: 


iiunaclc Wakfns" 

It Rorological Insthuto. 


Orae^S^ jw'Mhabi 


m I sb>«**«* * 

So AdvaatM pSp ^ CaptaBi Bam.j I 

mtmSSuM. Edition In January, i«90< Ja 


IU.VSFBA.FBB BOOM FOB RomO PBOPU. 
Ftora^B **!nC%ur^ Masque of FtowmA jBy^ Welwr Cnum. With 

gdtlSia^ySuMb ytilp PTsw emd Bniar^ Series. With 
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